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Editorial 


Not  often  does  a  New  Era  begin  with  an 
article  which  addresses  itself  to  the  problems 
of  living  with  the  politics  of  the  nation-state 
rather  than  to  the  headaches  arising  from  the 
state’s  would-be  educational  manifestations. 
But  when  you  start  worrying  about  scale  in 
schools  and  colleges  —  whether  big  institu¬ 
tions  are  great  —  you  are  irrestibly  drawn  to 
the  analysis  of  the  way  things  are  beyond  the 
school’s  walls.  Read  Peter  Cadogan’s  article 
on  ‘Direct  Democracy’  and  pause  for  a 
thought  about  some  of  our  time-sanctified 
ways  of  running  a  country. 

Back  to  school  for  the  next  piece.  Juvenile 
crime  goes  down  during  school  terms.  We  all 
know  that.  We’re  wrong.  Nick  Harris  has  found 
out  that  juvenile  crime  tends  to  rise  during 
term-time  —  and  much  else  besides.  Do  large 
schools  cause  crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  origi¬ 
nal  research  that  we  are  pleased  to  publish. 
(Just  in  case  you  think  editors  always  accept 
all  contributors’  ideas,  Tony  Weaver  has  in¬ 
cluded  his  own  reservations  about  some  of 
Nick’s  conclusions  on  pi 7) . 

Christian  Schumacher  is  another  original 
thinker.  He  has  developed  a  system  for  check¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  with  which  industry 
matches  its  personnel  to  their  tasks.  Perhaps 


schools  and  colleges  can  learn  from  his  work. 
Perhaps  teachers  who  want  to  know  more  and 
would  consider  having  their  school  analysed 
the  Schumacher  way  will  contact  us. 

The  planners  of  the  College  of  the  Bahamas 
have  opted  for  a  big  institution-centralised  — 
to  serve  a  widely  scattered  population.  Nor¬ 
man  Fox  and  Lindsay  Townsend  describe 
the  College’s  beginnings  and  express  some 
worries  about  its  future. 

From  micro  to  macro:  Stan  Payne  went  to 
China.  His  traveller’s  tales  come  laced  with 
reflections.  It  is  fitting  that  the  last  feature 
of  this  New  Era  should  be  about  China.  The 
people  of  that  vast  country  have  always  had 
to  worry  about  the  problems  of  scale,  the 
problems  that  recur  throughout  this  issue.  We 
find  ourselves  at  a  moment  of  time  in  which 
a  revulsion  against  the  large  building  and  the 
large  building  is  entirely  fashionable.  Good: 
we’ve  certainly  had  an  overdose  of  giantism 
for  its  own  sake.  But  now  we  have  to  avoid 
the  other  naivete:  that  of  assuming  that  every¬ 
thing  small  is  good  and  everything  large  is 
bad.  We  need  appropriate  structures  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  beyond  questions  of  pure  scale.  And 
perhaps  we  will  start  getting  things  right. 

Nick  Peacey 
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takes  place. 

Group  fares  and  packaged  flights  from  Europe  and  America 
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Direct  Democracy 

Peter  Cadogan,  UK 


The  Thesis 

The  English  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
producers  of  new  political  ideas  but  have 
been  living  on  their  laurels  in  this  respect 
for  too  long.  We  have  produced  very  little 
that  is  new  since  the  days  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  his  contemporaries.  Most  of  the  pace¬ 
makers  since  then  (in  socialist  ideas  of  one 
kind  or  another)  have  been  imports  from 
France,  Germany  and  Russia.  The  ideas  of 
Owen,  Hodgskin  and  Thompson  went  to  the 
wall  because  they  focussed  on  personal  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  getting  results  and  not  on  the 
conquest  of  power. 

Since  1830  (when  the  campaign  for  the 
first  Reform  Bill  was  organised)  the  ‘power’ 
people,  the  party  builders,  the  organisation 
men  have  mostly  had  it  their  own  way.  The 
machine  has  taken  over  from  the  aristocrat, 
the  ideas  man  and  those  directly  concerned 
to  seek  ‘redress  of  grievance’.  The  ‘tyranny 
of  the  majority’  has  arrived. 

After  marking  tjme  for  about  a  century  we 
are  now  going  backwards.  The  Welfare  State 
and  John  Maynard  Keynes  have  both  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  We  have  exchanged 
economic  poverty  for  some,  for  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  poverty  for  most.  Essentially 
we  have  solved  nothing  except  problems  of 
science  and  technology.  We  remain  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  each  other  and  of  our  material  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Change 

The  theory  and  practice  of  direct  democracy 
is  as  personal  as  it  is  political.  It  is  both  new 
in  its  contemporary  forms  and  as  old  as  An¬ 
cient  Athens  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk-moot. 
It  signifies  a  clear  break  with  the  tired  think¬ 
ing  and  values  of  parliamentary  party  politics 
and  representative  government  generally. 

Direct  democracy  is  that  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  governors  and  the  govern¬ 
ed  are  the  same  people.  All  previous  forms  of 
government  in  civilised  societies  have  been 
variants  of  the  master-slave  relationship,  or 


have  relapsed  into  that  condition.  Direct  de¬ 
mocracy  is  different  in  kind.  It  is  the  consti¬ 
tutional  form  of  incipient  classlessness.  It 
exists  all  around  us,  most  of  us  practice  it 
quite  regularly  but  we  are  conditioned  not  to 
recognise  its  meaning. 

If  I  want  to  do  something  and  find  a  group 
of  people  who  want  to  do  that  same  thing;  if 
we  then  work  out  how  to  go  about  it,  how  to 
share  the  responsibilities,  how  to  find  the 
money  and  how  to  keep  in  touch  throughout 
to  our  joint  satisfaction,  then  the  resulting 
state  of  internal  government  is  direct  demo¬ 
cracy.  Everyone  who  is  interested  is  person¬ 
ally  involved,  immediately  and  continually. 


And,  just  in  time,  the  dromedary  came  with  the 
wedding  clothesl  He  hid  done  hi*  best  to  buy  really 
nice  ones,  and  Babar  and  Celeste  were  very  pleased* 

The  Great  Day  came.  Babar  looked  magnificent 

‘The  traditional  way  ...  is  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it  for  us.' 

The  crowning  of  the  all-seeing  Babar:  from  Babar  the  Elephant, 
Methuen  Books. 
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The  traditional  way  of  approaching  the 
same  problem  in  terms  of  indirect  democracy 
is  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it  for  us.  This 
means  petitions,  deputations,  elections,  offi¬ 
cials,  working  through  power  groups  that  will 
tend  to  have  an  interest  in  the  project  only  if 
they  can  sense  votes  or  kudos  (or  money) 
in  it.  Every  request  tends  to  mean  more  taxes, 
more  reliance  on  the  centre  and  more  help¬ 
lessness  at  the  periphery.  Initially  it  seems 
to  work  but  eventually  the  Centre  becomes  a 
monster  that  devours  its  supplicants.  It  is  that 
situation  we  are  in  now. 

Any  number  of  people  are  already  con¬ 
tinually  experimenting  with  direct  democracy 
in  professional  groups,  industry,  commerce 
and  voluntary  societies.  The  result  is  often 
highly  successful.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
stick  at  that.  The  next  step  is  to  project  the 
same  idea  into  politics  and  redesign  our 
constitution  accordingly. 

Accountability  has  to  be  instant.  Central¬ 
ised  national  government  is  therefore  out  of 
the  question  and  when  that  government  col¬ 
lapses  there  is  no  case  for  trying  to  recon¬ 
stitute  it.  It  js  nearly  500  years  old  and  it  is 
finished.  The  way  ahead  lies  through  some 
forty  city-regional  republics  where  scale  and 
communications  make  for  personal  involve¬ 
ment  in  decision-making  but  where  in  turn  the 
transformation  of  local  government  will  be,  in 
its  own  way,  as  traumatic  as  the  eclipse  of 
the  centre. 

Assumptions 

Nearly  all  political  discussion  today  continues 
to  take  place  within  the  limits  and  assump¬ 
tions  of  parliamentary  democracy.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  sterility.  The  nearest  thing  to 
new  thinking  turns  out  to  be  the  possibilities, 
rights  and  wrongs,  of  coalitions.  It  hardly 
seems  to  occur  to  the  commentators  that  if 
we  have  several  parties  and  none  of  them 
have  any  answers  then  any  combination  of 
them  can  only  amount  to  the  sum  of  nothing¬ 
ness  and  no  progress  is  possible. 

We  need  to  start  by  separating  the  study 
of  problems  from  what  likely  answers  might 
mean  in  terms  of  votes.  Because  politicians 
dependent  upon  elections  cannot  make  this 
separation  their  function  is  self-defeating.  The 
onus  of  problem-solving  passes  to  non-party 


people.  When  we  think  we  have  identified 
questions  and  worked  out  the  rudiments  of 
answers  then  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  devise  new  political  instruments 
for  translating  them  into  effect. 

Our  trouble  is  that  we  take  the  available 
instrument,  the  present  constitutional  struc¬ 
ture,  for  granted  and  work  backwards  from 
that.  We  pace  up  and  down  within  a  cage 
without  seeing  the  bars.  If  the  first  assump¬ 
tion  concerns  the  party  machine,  the  second 
turns  upon  the  nature  of  the  State  and  of 
Parliament  itself. 

The  nation-state 

The  centralised  nation-state  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar  is  not  a  law  of  the  universe. 
It  was  created  and  built  up  over  a  period  to 
perform  a  series  of  specific  functions  and 
when  the  needs  involved  no  longer  require  to 
be  met  the  institution  becomes  redundant. 
We  can  in  future  do  without  the  centralised 
nation-state.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
nation-state  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  was  a 
vast  complex  of  fiefs  and  manors  related  by 
the  values  and  rules  of  Chivalry  and  the 
Church,  of  loyalty  and  service  —  and  the 
sword.  This  is  not  to  suggest  a  feudal  reac¬ 
tion  for  us  but  simply  to  indicate  that  there  is 
nothing  of  great  antiquity  or  of  necessary  per¬ 
manence  in  our  present  condition.  If  for  a 
thousand  years  we  held  together  without 
a  standing  army,  without  an  established  Civil 
Service  and  without  representative  demo¬ 
cracy  then  in  some  other  way  we  can  do  it 
again. 

Pre-conditions 

Direct  democracy  can  only  work  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  antecedent  conditions  are  met.  Firstly 
free  speech  or  near-free  speech.  We  are  given 
to  assuming,  m  England,  that  we  have  free 
speech  and  this  is  substantially  true.  In  prac¬ 
tice  however,  millions  of  people  are  under¬ 
going  constraints,  pressure  at  work,  social 
conformity,  limited  access  to  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  and  language  disability  itself.  Near- 
free  speech  is  our  achievement,  free  speech 
is  our  aspiration.  Our  forbears  have  won  for 
us  what  we  have  the  hard  way.  It  is  a  free¬ 
dom  that  needs  to  be  continually  exercised 
and  extended.  It  can  be  lost  by  default  and  by 
bland  assumptions. 
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The  second  pre-condition  is  that  of  freedom 
of  association  and  assembly,  of  being  able  to 
meet  without  anyone’s  permission,  to  discuss 
any  subject  whatever,  without  let  or  hjnder- 
ance  from  anyone.  This  depends  also  upon 
the  physical  availability  of  meeting  places  at 
such  cost  as  those  who  wish  to  associate 
can  afford.  In  a  constitutionally  governed 
society  i.e.  a  society  in  which  relations  bet¬ 
ween  governers  and  governed  are  mediated 
by  the  due  process  of  law,  all  people  without 
exception  have  the  right  to  meet  and  confer 
as  they  please.  Under  the  conditions  of 
tyranny,  of  course,  the  situation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  and  the  two  should  not  be  confused. 
Freedom  then  has  to  go  underground. 

Thirdly,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
to  print  and  publish  without  license  or  per¬ 
mission  of  any  kind  —  given  the  laws  of  copy¬ 
right  and  libel. 

Then  there  is  a  long  list  of  other  freedoms 
that  direct  democracy  pre-supposes  —  free¬ 
dom  to  march,  to  demonstrate,  to  strike  and 
to  picket;  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
imprisonment;  freedom  from  hunger,  ignor¬ 
ance,  poverty,  sickness,  homelessness,  un¬ 
employment;  freedom  from  criminal  and  poli¬ 
tical  assault;  freedom  from  foreign  oppres¬ 
sion  and  unjust  war;  freedom  from  torture  and 
brain-washing;  freedom  to  set  up  for  onself 
in  one’s  business  or  profession;  freedom 
from  exploitation;  freedom  to  do  what  one 
thinks  best  so  long  as  it  does  not  impinge  on 
the  freedom  of  others.  The  totality  of  these 
is  justice  as  fairness  for  all. 

Clearly  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  but  some¬ 
where  along  this  road  we  reach  a  new  point 
of  take-off  from  which  direct  democracy  be¬ 
comes  possible  for  the  first  time. 

The  ultimate  freedom 

But  the  most  important  freedom,  the  one  that 
pervades  all  the  others  and  js  usually  the 
least  recognised,  is  the  freedom  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  the  long  run  everything  else  turns 
upon  it.  Language  and  imagination  enable  us 
to  remember  the  past  and  project  the  future. 
This  gift,  for  which  we  are  not  genetically 
programmed,  is  what  makes  us  human  as 
against  merely  animal.  Memory,  insight  and 
vision  give  us  the  capacity  to  conceive  new 
objectives  and  to  remake  ourselves  in  the 


course  of  attaining  them.  There  is  also  mis¬ 
taken  memory,  twisted  insight  and  diabolical 
vision;  and  we  have  known  plenty  of  these 
in  our  time. 

Direct  democracy  depends  upon  under¬ 
standing  all  these  freedoms  and  acting  on 
them.  We  are  hedged  in  by  barriers  we  can 
surmount,  we  are  surrounded  by  frontiers 
we  can  move  back  by  effective  imaginative 
activity.  This  responsibility  devolves  upon  us 
all,  all  the  time.  The  notion  that  we  can  sur¬ 
render  it  to  some  six  hundred  bewildered  men 
and  women  at  Westminster  is  patently  ri¬ 
diculous! 

Direct  democracy  is  a  continuous  do-it- 
yourself  socio-political  exercise.  In  itself  there 
is  nothing  new  about  it,  jt  is  all  round  us,  we 
practise  it  constantly.  What  is  new  is  con¬ 
sciously  investigating  jt  and  generalising 
about  it  as  an  alternative  basis  for  a  political 
constitution  in  place  of  the  now  moribund 
and  abortive  forms  of  representative  and 
bureaucratic  government. 

The  new  constituencies 

The  starting  point,  of  course,  is  individual 
and  small  group  responsibility.  It  is  at  that 
level  and  at  no  other  that  imagination  takes 
off.  Then  all  decision-makers  need  to  be 
directly  accountable  to  the  people  effected 
by  their  decisions  and  our  political  organisa¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  reconstructed  to  make  this 
possible.  We  need  decisions  and  decision¬ 
makers.  What  we  do  not  need  are  tyrants  and 
bureaucrats  who  get  it  wrong  because  they 
will  not  look  and  they  will  not  listen. 

There  are  three  main  groups  of  people  in¬ 
volved  in  direct  democracy.  First,  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  the  people  who  can  conceive  ob¬ 
jectives  and  know  how  to  achieve  them. 
Professionals  who  have  retained  their  sense 
of  values  and  have  not  sold  out  to  the 
machine.  Second  the  volunteers,  anyone  and 
everyone  who  cares  about  something  and  is 
willing  to  put  in  some  time  and  effort,  unpaid, 
to  get  things  done  in  that  direction.  Third, 
those  in  need  of  help  and  who  will  respond 
to  a  helping  hand. 

This,  together,  means  several  million 
people.  It  is  plain  that  today  there  are  over  a 
million  in  the  first  two  categories  and  several 
million  in  the  third.  It  is  that  milljon-plus  that 
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will  make  all  the  difference.  They  have  enor¬ 
mous  reserves  of  talent  and  initiative  and  they 
outnumber  the  present  Establishment  by 
about  fifty  to  one. 

Violence  and  non-violence 

Soldiers  know  that  violence  should  either  be 
used  overwhelmingly  or  avoided  entirely.  To 
attempt  to  use  it  overwhelmingly  would  be 
to  invite  the  implacable  hostility  of  public 
opinion  and  be  fatal  to  the  endeavour. 

Direct  democracy  involves  principled  non¬ 
violence.  Much  of  our  present  troubles  stem 
from  the  failure  of  violence.  The  UK  built  two 
great  empires  wjth  the  gun  (and  much  else 
besides)  and  with  the  gun  fought  two  world 
wars.  The  national  budget  has  always  centred 
on  the  Armed  Forces  and  so  it  is  today.  It 
will  not  work  any  more  —  it  all  belongs  to 
the  past.  Whole  sections  of  our  national  life 
become  redundant  from  time  to  tjme  —  con¬ 
sider  the  deserted  textile  mills  —  but  there 
are  such  things  as  pastures  new. 

It  is  not  just  that  armies  are  out  of  date. 
The  whole  great  complex  of  authoritarian 
relationships,  of  which  the  armies  are  the 
quintessential  expression,  has  been  overtaken 
by  historic  change.  We  have  started  to  do 
things  differently,  accepting  that  people 
should  see  the  point  of  decisions  that  they 
should  take  part  in  making  them  and  accept 
personal  responsibility  for<  carrying  them  out. 
In  our  kind  of  society  mere  obedience  is  not 
good  enough.  The  future  of  leadership  lies  in 
example  rather  than  in  arbitrary  decision. 
(The  best  soldiers,  of  course,  have  always 
understood  this).  People  will  go  a  long  way 
with  those  they  have  learned  to  trust.  Direct 
democracy  means  earning  trust  the  hard  way 
and  recreating  new  bonds  of  loyalty  within 
units  built  on  the  human  scale. 

None  of  this  is  new.  The  novelty  lies  in 
what  it  can  mean,  in  the  setting  of  potential 
classlessness.  So  if  an  ad  hoc  emergency 
organisation  of  the  future  ‘comes  clean’,  if  it 
is  not  a  cover  for  something  or  someone  else, 
if  it  is  content  to  be  judged  by  its  deeds,  if  it 
is  continually  accountable  to  its  members  and 
to  those  effected  by  its  actions,  if  it  practises 
what  it  preaches,  if  its  leaders  retain  their 
sense  of  humour  (a  serious  test  this  — 
fanatics  fail  it  uniformly!),  if  there  is  vision 


of  the  new  and  not  just  nostalgia  for  the  old, 
then  the  members  of  that  association  are  well 
set  to  invent  the  future  they  are  concerned 
about.  This  cannot  happen  jf  the  method  is 
coercive  for  in  that  case  they  are  headed 
right  back  to  the  authoritarian  centre  from 
which  our  troubles  started  in  the  first  place. 
This  is  not  to  rule  out  marginal  violence,  a 
little  ‘rough  stuff’  here  and  there  —  misunder¬ 
standings,  loss  of  temper,  trouble  on  the  luna¬ 
tic  fringe  —  problems,  problems. 

Some  people  confuse  non-violence  with 
weakness  i.e.  yielding  to  violence,  or  with 
pacifism  i.e.  refusing  to  fight  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Various  people  more  concerned  with 
the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  than  putting 
the  world  to  rights  have  given  credence  to 
this  view.  This  is  not  how  the  word  and  idea 
are  used  here. 

Non-violence  is  a  condition  of  relations  bet¬ 
ween  people  in  which  person-to-person  com¬ 
munication  is  sustained  indefinitely.  So  long 
as  that  condition  obtains  no  violence  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Violence  is  the  name  of  its  breach.  Non¬ 
violent  people,  so  understood,  are  prepared 
to  fight  men  like  Hitler  because  with  him  and 
his  kind  communication  was  not  possible. 
Hitler  understood  only  the  language  of  force 
and  it  had  to  be  used  against  him.  Non-vio¬ 
lence  does  not  exist  in  vacuo  —  it  depends 
upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  justice.  The 
civilised  world  has  never  known  a  non-violent 
society  except  in  isolated  communes.  Estab- 
lising  it  for  the  first  time  is  the  greatest  of 
challenges.  People  will  rise  to  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Regional  —  national  relations 

No  government  will  ever  be  talked  or  voted 
into  accepting  the  case  for  sovereign  re¬ 
gionalism.  When  it  happens  it  will  be  brought 
about  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances  when 
the  centre  ceases  to  hold.  At  that  critical  mo¬ 
ment  imagination  and  insight  can  turn  neces¬ 
sity  into  opportunity. 

Financial  and  political  collapse  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  Civil  Service  as  we  know  it. 
As  and  when  the  regions  decide  what  national 
functions  they  still  want  performed  and  by 
whom,  and  how  they,  the  regions,  are  to 
fund  them,  there  will  be  work  to  be  done 
nationally  in  a  new  kind  of  service.  There  will 
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be  considerable  recruiting  of  new  staff  by 
regional  governments  expanding  to  deal  with 
their  new  sovereign  responsibilities,  and  the 
old  Civil  Service  will  be  an  important  resource 
on  which  to  draw.  But  a  very  large  part  of  the 
old  bureaucracy  will  need  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  industry,  commerce  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  way  of 
transition  and  retraining  should  be  made  as 
helpful  as  possible. 

Self-financing  national  utilities  and  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  will  continue  as  before  — 
the  Post  Office,  the  BBC,  the  Coal  Board, 
British  Rail,  British  Airways  etc.  —  and  water, 
gas  and  electricity  will  be  unaffected.  Only  if 
a  public  utility  is  in  need  of  public  subsidy 
will  the  regions  have  to  get  together  to  decide 
what  to  do  about  it.  And  such  get-togethers, 
related  strictly  to  the  business  in  hand,  will 
not  involve  the  recreation  of  national  political 
government. 

The  constitutional  change  will  not  concern 
the  structure  of  private  industry,  commerce 
or  the  professions.  They  will  continue  to 
function  as  they  do  now,  locally,  regionally, 
nationally  and  internationally.  They  wjll  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
operate. 

The  High  Courts,  the  Assizes,  the  County 
Courts  and  the  Magistracy  will  continue  as  at 
present  but  we  shall  need  much  less  legisla¬ 
tion.  Of  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  law-making  as  a  substitute  for  policy 
making  and  executive  action.  That  will  be 
remedied.  And  practical  justice  and  extensive 
face-to-face  accountability  will  make  for  much 
less  litigation.  To  the  extent  that  new  all- 
England  legislation  is  necessary,  a  new  kind 
of  Parliament  concerned  only  with  law¬ 
making  will  be  set  up  by  lawyers  and  special¬ 
ists  sent  by  the  regions  to  translate  the  wishes 
of  the  regions  into  legislative  form.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  the  regions  to  set  up,  fund 
and  mandate  a  national  executive  for  the 
limited  and  specific  purpose  of  the  relations 
of  this  country  i.e.  the  regions  collectively, 
with  the  EEC  and  all  other  countries.  This  will 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

National  taxation  will  be  replaced  by  re¬ 
gional  taxation  —  the  single  tax  on  produc¬ 
tion  at  source.  Rates  will  be  abolished.  There 


will  be  no  equivalent  of  present  central 
government  controlling  money  issues,  credit, 
interest  rates,  loans  and  national  expenditure. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  regions  in  association  with 
the  banks  and  finance  houses  to  devise  a 
new  financial  structure  most  likely  linked  to 
the  evolution  of'  a  European  currency.  Credit 
and  money  issue  will  be  linked  to  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  plus  the  expectation  of 
modest  growth.  There  will  be  a  drastic  re¬ 
casting  of  priorities.  The  end  product  will  be 
the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  pound 
and  the  end  of  inflation  but  the  importance  of 
money  itself  will  have  been  devalued  for  all 
time.  The  balance  will  be  redressed  in  favour 
of  human  needs  and  aspirations,  with  proper 
respect  for  our  whole  natural  environment. 

Decentralisation 

The  reason  for  decentralisation  are  economic 
and  cultural  as  well  as  political.  We  are  un¬ 
necessarily  loading  our  roads  and  spending  a 
fortune  on  petrol  and  wasted  man-hours 
shifting  every  imaginable  commodity  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Many  com¬ 
panies  have  recognised  this  and  are  setting 
up  local  branch  factories.  A  massive  multipli¬ 
cation  of  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises 
would  do  us  a  power  of  good  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  would  make  for  a  new  diversity  of 
design  and  invention  and  end  the  present 
dreary  position  when  every  High  Street  in 
Britain  sells  exactly  the  same  things  as  every 
other  High  Street.  Culturally  a  much  greater 
range  of  work  in  every  place  will  make  for 
greater  interaction  of  different  kinds  of  people 
and  a  more  interesting  life  all  round. 

The  strength  of  England  lies  very  much  in 
the  variety  of  English  characters  and  this  has 
been  much  threatened  in  recent  years  by  the 
rise  of  grey  uniformities  and  dull  standardisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  time  for  people  to  go  out  on  a  limb. 
The  conformists,  of  course,  will  complain.  Let 
them. 

The  majority 

Given  that  all  this  happens,  who  js  going  to 
do  it?  One  of  the  many  nonsenses  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  is  that  the  majority  de¬ 
cide.  When  two  people  offer  themselves  for 
the  uncrowned  monarchy  of  No.  10  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  decide.  But  how  unimportant 
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that  js  we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  The 
central  task  of  politics  today  js  to  make  No. 
10  redundant  and  for  real  decision-making 
to  begin. 

Whatever  happens  the  majority  will  sit  at 
home  and  watch  jt  all  taking  place  on  the 
‘box’.  The  biggest  ‘mass  movements’  we 
have  ever  known  have  only  actively  engaged 
a  very  small  fraction  of  our  fifty  millions.  Yet 
the  notion  of  majority  rule  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fetishes  of  our  time. 

Direct  democracy  will  depend  upon  the 
sympathy  and  the  passive  support  of  the 
majority  and  that  sympathy  is  important,  criti¬ 
cal.  We  shall  need  to  work  as  though  the 
majority  might  turn  out,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  they  won’t.  At  critical  moments 
large  numbers  will  get  involved  but  when  it 
comes  to  dojng  the  donkey  work  we  shall 
revert  to,  and  be  dependent  upon,  the  usual 
2J%.  Of  course  this  refers  in  particular  to 
political  activity  i.e.  anything  upon  which 
public  money  might  be  spent.  The  majority 
will  at  the  same  time  be  engaged  in  the  usual 
limitless  range  of  unrelated  activities. 

The  gift  economy 

In  the  ‘old  days’  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  clear  enough  that  politics  (the  activity  of 
the  state  and  of  people  in  relation  to  the 
state)  existed  in  its  own  right  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  the  tax-gatherer.  In¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  commerce  went  their 
own  way.  The  twentieth  century  changed  all 
that.  We  moved  into  a  political  world  domi¬ 
nated  by  money  values  and  economics  dis¬ 
placed  religion.  The  Labour  Movement  res¬ 
ponded  jn  kjnd  as  a  bargaining  agency  in  the 
market  —  with  token  gestures  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ‘socialism’.  In  the  confusion  that  has 
followed  two  things  have  been  forgotten  or 
ignored.  The  first  is  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  state  sui  generis  (as  indicated  above) 
and  the  second  js  what  happens  to  economic 
ideas  is  the  absence  of  scarcity  and  money, 
conditions  with  which  historians  as  well  as 
Utopians  are  familiar. 

Political  and  economic  theory  have  at  least 
this  much  jn  common,  they  are  about  the  way 
people  spend  their  time  —  in  economics  in 
producing  goods  and  services  —  in  politics  in 
decision-making  activity  especially  in  relation 


to  the  State.  Today  it  is  tjme  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  way  we  use  time  i.e.  the  way  we 
work. 

All  Western  economists  define  work  as  an 
activity  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with 
production  for  the  market  or  for  exchange. 
The  value  of  work  is  then  equated,  more  or 
less,  with  price.  But  there  have  been  innumer¬ 
able  subsistence  economies  and  many  of 
them  survive  to  the  present  day.  They  do  not 
use  money  and  of  course,  they  have  no 
money-prices.  They  may  have  a  little  marginal 
barter.  But  everybody  works.  Such  work  can¬ 
not  be  defined  as  we  define  it  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  market  economy.  The  definition 
can  make  no  reference  to  money  and  the  mar¬ 
ket.  it  can  only  be  done  in  natural  terms  viz., 
work  is  the  expenditure  of  physical  and  ner¬ 
vous  energy.  When  that  energy  gives  out  it  is 
replenished  under  the  conditions  of  sleep  and 
work  starts  again  on  waking. 

Now  if  this  is  the  natural  condition  (also 
true  of  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom)  it 
must  be  the  underlying  condition  of  work  in 
our  kind  of  society  as  well.  We  start  work 
when  we  wake  up  and  we  keep  working  until 
we  go  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  day.  For  five 
days  out  of  seven  we  spend  about  half  the 
waking  day  during  work  for  which  we  are 
paid,  i.e.  work  jn  the  market  economy.  For 
the  rest  of  the  day,  at  weekends  and  in  holi¬ 
days  we  do  work  for  which  we  are  not  paid.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  very  productive,  but  it  is 
work,  the  expenditure  of  physical  and  nervous 
energy,  and  it  is  done  in  the  gift  economy. 

The  idea  of  the  gift  economy  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  direct  democracy.  It  provides  a  funda¬ 
mental  explanation  of  the  function  of  the 
volunteer.  The  essential  calculation  is  simple. 
There  are  168  hours  jn  a  week.  Allowing  for 
eight  hours  sleep  a  night  that  leaves  112 
waking  hours.  If  the  individual  works  a  normal 
40  hour  week  that  leaves  72  hours  in  which 
he  or  she  works  without  payment  in  the  gift 
economy. 

The  truth  is  that  all  of  us  today  spend  more 
time  working  in  the  gift  economy  than  we  do 
working  for  money,  but  this  is  much  too  un¬ 
comfortable  a  truth  to  be  told.  The  econo¬ 
mists  have  no  explanation  for  it  so  they  solve 
the  problem  by  avoiding  it  completely.  They 
are  likewise  baffled  by  the  problem  of  what 
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happens  at  the  end  of  scarcity  (because  their 
theories  all  assume  scarcity  as  fundamental). 
Thus  today  when  over-production  ends  job 
scarcity  they  have  no  idea  what  might  or 
should  happen  next.  In  the  face  of  our  present 
situation  they  are  completely  lost.  The  days 
of  the  market  economy  are  drawing  in  and 
it  is  about  time  that  that  was  recognised.  The 
future  of  economics  belongs  to  new  thinking 
about  the  gift  economy. 

We  get  by,  by  drawing  heavy  curtains  over 
awkward  questions.  The  most  important  work 
in  the  world,  for  example,  is  having  and  rear¬ 
ing  babies,  work  without  which  there  would 
be  no  world  for  us  to  think  about!  But  be¬ 
cause  mothers  are  not  paid  for  their  baby 
production  it  is  not  regarded  as  work  but 
rather  as  some  kind  of  necessary  natural 
accident  of  shaky  social  commendability  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  money  in  it. 

Volunteers,  upon  whom  the  whole  future 
of  direct  democracy  turns,  are  people  work¬ 
ing  purposefully  in  the  gift  economy.  They 
organise  their  working  lives,  their  material 
means  and  their  reserves  of  strength  so  that 
they  work  both  for  the  market  system  and 
outside  it  at  different  times  of  the  same  day. 
They  are  aware  of  this  as  an  internal  conflict, 
but  it  is  more  than  that,  they  are  preparing 
the  groundwork  for  a  new  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order. 


The  end  of  ideology 

The  future  depends  not  upon  the  legendary 
struggle  between  ‘socialism’  and  ‘capitalism’ 
(the  word  ‘legend’  is  used  advisedly,  the  story 
and  the  substance  were  always  worlds  apart) 
since  they  are  essentially  two  forms  of  the 
same  thing,  political  economies  equally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  dehumanising  forces  of 
money  and  power.  The  market  economy  like 
the  nation-state  has  served  its  purpose  and 
has  had  its  day.  It  arrived  gradually  (promo¬ 
ted  by  Cistercian  sheep  farms,  Flemish 
weavers,  Italian  bankers  and  others  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards)  and  will  doubtless 
take  a  century  or  two  to  fade  away.  Nation¬ 
states,  by  contrast,  are  always  born  quickly 
in  political  hurricanes  and  doubtless  will  de¬ 
part  likewise. 


Education  and  schools 

The  collapse  and  replacement  of  eljtist  rela¬ 
tions  in  our  society  has  the  profoundest  impli¬ 
cations  for  education  and  our  schools.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  responsibility  of  alt  adults,  not 
just  teachers,  vis-a-vis  the  young.  We  need  a 
new  understanding  of  the  difference  between 
teaching-as-instruction  (for  factual  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge)  and  teaching-as-education 
(‘guided  invention’  as  Wittgenstein  called  it). 
Instruction  requires  schools,  education  re¬ 
quires  deschooling  and  a  one-to-one  relation¬ 
ship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Sustained 
individual  attention  .is  possible  in  the  small 
group,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  large  class 
situation. 

1.  There  is  a  good  case  for  schooling-as-in- 
struction  in  schools  in  the  mornings  and  edu¬ 
cation  by  arrangement  in  the  afternoons  i.e. 
by  arrangement  with  individual  adults  who 
have  knowledge  or  facilities  that  promote 
guided  invention  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
pupil.  Ideally  the  whole  adult  population 
should  be  able  to  spend  part  of  its  working 
day  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

2.  The  present  disastrous  development  of 
ever  bigger  and  bigger  schools  has  to  be  put 
into  reverse  until  the  unit  size  is  such  that  the 
individual  counts  in  the  classroom  and  the 
staff-room 

3.  In  view  of  the  vital  importance,  educa¬ 
tionally,  of  the  first  three  years  of  life  there 
needs  to  be  a  great  and  sustained  campaign 
via  radio,  TV  and  the  press  as  well  as  through 
professional  channels  to  get  all  parents  to  en¬ 
courage  their  children  to  talk,  ask  questions 
(with  the  expectation  of  answers)  enjoy  being 
read  to  at  bedtime  and  generally  have  their 
curiosity  expected,  stimulated  and  satisfied 
through  the  medium  of  language.  We  now 
know  that  streaming  begins  in  the  cot.  It  is 
there,  therefore  that  it  will  be  ended. 

4.  The  paperback  revolution  in  our  schools 
is  now  forty  years  overdue.  All  pupils  should 
get  brand  new  books  and  be  financially  res¬ 
ponsible  for  looking  after  them  i.e.  paying  for 
replacements.  How  can  we  expect  books  to 
be  respected  otherwise? 

5.  We  need  a  new  subject  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  ‘Religious  Education’.  It  should 
cover  health  and  sex  and  the  elements  of 
ethics,  psychology  and  social  anthropology 
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and  designed  to  cover  questions  of  personal 
and  social  values. 

6.  Teachers  should  get  regular  sabbatical 
years  .in  which  they  teach  half-time  and  re¬ 
think  their  subjects  and  their  expertise  in  the 
other  half. 

The  politicians  have  made  an  unholy  mess 
of  our4  schools.  They  should  be  sent  packing 
as  would  be  the  case  under  the  conditions 
of  direct  democracy.  It  it  because  of  the  mess 
that  private  education  continues  to  be  in  such 
demand.  There  is  no  shot-gun  answer  to  that 
question.  If  we  put  the  ‘state’  system  right  and 
every  boy  or  girl  can  get  a  first  class  educa¬ 
tion  without  fees  we  shall  then  see  how  many 
parents  will  want  to  pay  huge  sums  every 
year.  At  some  point  when  things  are  sorted 
out  a  painless  coming  together  of  two  sys¬ 
tems  will  take  place. 

Teacher  training  is  still  inadequate.  At  too 
many  teacher  training  colleges  the  students 
go  to  classes  all  day  just  as  they  did  at 
school.  The  approach  and  the  reading  time 
gives  them  no  opportunity  to  get  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  their  subjects.  At  Universities  the 
trouble  is  the  other  way  round  —  scientific 
and  academic  training  (except  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  year)  bears  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  use  that  it  js  going  to  be  put  to.  Teaching 
practice  in  schools  tends  to  be  a  hit-and-miss 
affair  because  there  is  no  properly  worked 
out  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  College  Tutor  and  the  responsible 
senior  teacher  in  the  school. 

Philosophy  and  religion 

Clearly  direct  democracy  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  party  political  programme!  It  is 
something  else,  it  is  quite  different  and  post¬ 
party.  Clearly  also  jt  raises  the  deepest  ques¬ 
tions  about  human  nature  in  general  and  the 
particular  forms  it  takes  in  the  English  tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  born  of  two  traditions,  the  uto¬ 
pian  and  the  empirical,  the  seeing  of  a  vision 
and  the  case  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
It  is  radical  in  both  those  non-sectarian  sen¬ 
ses. 

Having  a  view  of  man  in  all  his  parts  and 
in  the  relation  of  those  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  is  the  business  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  English  philosophy  has  given  us  little 
in  our  time.  Its  pre-occupation  with  the  details 


of  linguistics  and  logic  has  been  tantamount 
to  abdication.  Fortunately  across  the  water 
we  are  well  served  by  those  who  have  taken 
up  and  developed  the  best  of  the  European 
and  English  traditions  in  Philosophy,  Ernst 
Cassirer,  Suzanne  Langer,  John  Rawls  and 
others.  We  need  their  scholarship  now. 

But  even  that  is  not  enough.  Ideas  can  give 
us  clarity  and  without  them  our  deeds  will  be 
as  muddled  and  self-defeating  as  our 
thoughts.  But  they  are  not  prime  movers  — 
whatever  they  are  they  come  from  deeper 
down. 

People  are  manifestly  feeling  their  way  to 
something  new.  Since  1960  we  have  seen  an 
astonishing  religious  revival.  Substantially 
it  has  happened  outside  the  churches  but  it 
has  spread  in  all  directions  until  the  once 
monolithic  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  split 
down  the  centre  and  in  several  other  direc¬ 
tions.  The  phenomenon  is  an  extraordinary 
amalgam  of  mysticism,  transcendental  medi¬ 
tation,  Yoga,  psycho-theraphy,  science  fiction, 
magic,  astrology,  mythology,  archaeology, 
fashion,  diet,  music,  drugs,  Unidentified  Fly¬ 
ing  Objects,  and  speaking  in  tongues.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  normal  general  shape  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  personal  via 
an  incredible  number  of  utterly  different 
routes. 

This  new  religious  revival  signifies  the  de¬ 
feat  and  departure  of  the  accepted  forms  and 
ideas  of  Victorian  Christianity.  But  equally  it 
signifies  a  comparable  defeat  of  the  detached 
scientifically  based  rationalism  that  was  the 
equal  and  opposite  of  Christianity. 

That  ‘man  is  a  religious  animal’  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dog¬ 
mas,  doctrines  and  observances  of  churches. 
Einstein  took  this  view  when  he  faced  the 
mystery  of  the  Universe  and  unravelled  part  of 
it  for  us.  Religion,  so  understood,  has  no 
exclusive  connection  with  Jehovah  or  Jesus, 
Mahomet  or  the  Buddha  —  it  has  three  com¬ 
ponents:  our  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder, 
our  capacity  for  caring  and  our  compulsion 
to  belong.  From  these  we  get  our  sense  of 
being,  our  sense  of  direction  and  our  impetus 
to  get  up  and  go.  We  have,  as  Yeats  said 
‘hearts  that  Christianity,  as  shaped  by  history, 
cannot  satisfy.’ 

What  then  do  we  make  of  our  Christian 
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tradition  and  our  great  heritage  of  beautiful 
churches?  This  and  these  are  surely  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  whole  people  and  not  (without 
wishing  to  be  unkind)  of  residual  clerical 
legatees.  There  are  clergy  who  accept  this 
and  are  prepared  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
that  it  presents.  We  need  to  restate  and  up¬ 
date  everything  that  is  of  value  in  our  religious 
tradition  and  see  to  it  that  the  churches  (un¬ 
der  that  or  some  other  name) ,  play  at  least  as 
important  part  .in  the  life  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  they  ever  did  in  days  gone  by. 


POSTSCRIPT 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  day,  soon,  our  multi¬ 
ple  crises  will  come  to  a  head.  In  my  opinion 
its  substance  will  not  be  economic.  It  will  con¬ 
cern  the  nature  of  government  and  personal- 
social  responsibility  i.e.  the  matter  of  confi¬ 
dence.  When  confidence  goes  everything  is  in 
the  melting  pot.  If  this  is  right  we  have  only 
a  short  time  in  which  to  clarify  and  deepen 
our  thinking,  build  alternative  structures  and 
get  ready  for  we  know  not  what.  I  commend 
Blake,  two  hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time. 


Peter  Cadogan  read  History  at  Newcastle  and  taught 
for  fourteen  years.  Brought  up  a  Conservative  he 
rebelled  in  the  familiar  way  and  went  right  through 
the  Left  and  “protest”.  In  the  Committee  of  100  he  did 
a  lot  of  thinking  about  non-violence!  and  direct  action. 
He  founded  the  Save  Biafra  Campaign  1968/70  and 
has  been  the  General  Secretary  of  the  South  Place 
Ethical  Society  since  1970.  He  is  one  of  the  four 
founders  of  Turning  Point  and  his  current  new  de¬ 
parture  concerns  The  East-West  Peace  People,  a  multi¬ 
lateral  exercise  in  non-violence. 


Educational  Books 

Corner  House  Bookshop,  14  Endeli  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  WC2.  01  836  9960  have  just  published  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  role  of  the  press  in  England:  ‘Lunatic 
Ideas’.  An  extract  from  the  London  ‘Guardian’  review 
appears  below: 

Seeing  ourselves 

Sack  newspaper  dunces!  —  A  caning  for  journalists. 
This  headline  is  from  a  codded  newspaper  front  page 
publicising  a  new  .book  Lunatic  Ideas  —  the  first 
publication  from  the  Corner  House  Bookshop  in  Covent 
Garden  in  conjunction  with  School  Without  Walls,  which 
examines  how  some  newspapers  treated  education  in 
1977.  indeed  the  poster  bears  a  striking  resemblence 
to  the  Daily  Express’s  front  page  on  July  16,  1977, 
when  it  leaked  details  of  the  forthcoming  Green  Paper 
under  the  banner  headline  Sack  School  Dunces. 

But  the  .book’s  intent  is  entirely  serious.  Its  title 
comes  from  a  letter  to  Radio  4’s  Any  Answers,  refer¬ 
ring  to  ‘the  lunatic  ideas  festering  in  our  training  col¬ 
leges.’  It  might  seem  to  be  doing  for  newspapers’ 
treatment  of  education  what  Bad  News  did  for  television 
coverage  of  industrial  relations. 

But  the  book’s  group  of  authors  make  no  grand 
claims  to  do  more  than  demonstrate  the  kind  of  re¬ 
search  that  can  be  undertaken  simply  by  comparing 
closely  a  set  of  papers  over  a  time —  and  use  that  re¬ 
search  for  a  series  of  studies  of  the  treatment  of 
schools  and  children  by  various  papers  —  ‘quality’  and 
‘popular’,  but  not  the  Sundays  or  specialist  education 
press  —  at  various  times  in  1977. 

What  emerges  should  make  disturbing  — *  and  per¬ 
haps  chastening  —  reading  for  many  educationists  and 
journalists,  even  if  they  do  not  share  all  the  educational 
assumptions  of  the  authors,  or  are  stimulated  to  take 
issue  with  details  of  their  analysis. 
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Schools  and  their  influence  on  the  delinquent 
careers  of  Juveniles 

Nick  Harris,  UK 


Are  schools  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
steady  rise  of  juvenile  crime?  The  suggestion 
that  sparked  off  my  interest  in  this  question 
came  from  a  police  officer  in  London  who 
said  that  there  appeared  to  be  more  juvenile 
crime  committed  during  school  terms  than 
there  was  during  the  holidays.  I  set  up  a  study 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  factual 
basis  to  this  supposition,  and  discovered  that 
the  figures  did  indicate  that  there  was  a  signi¬ 
ficant  rise  in  crime  during  term  time. 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  link  between 
frustration  or  failure  at  school  and  delin¬ 
quency  is  common  in  the  literature.  Cohen 
suggested  that  schools  rewarded  ‘middle- 
class  ambition  and  conformity  to  middle-class 
expectations’  creating  a  situation  in  which 
children  who  were  unable  to  conform  were 
left  to  find  their  own  solutions  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  resentment  and  deprivation.  David 
Hargreaves  showed  how  the  structure  of  a 
streamed  school  contributed  to  the  self-image 
and  behaviour  patterns  of  the  children;  each 
stream  was  accorded  different  behaviour  pat¬ 
terns  and  expectations  by  the  teachers  and 
were  treated  accordingly,  and  the  lower 
streams  learnt  ‘to  be  seen  as  a  relative 
failure’.  The  leaders  in  the  lower  streams 
tended  to  have  values  which  were  negative 
to  those  of  the  school  and  adopted  symbols 
(Hargreaves  instanced  long  hair  or  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  jeans)  which  they  could  use  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  values  of  the  school.  In  his  self- 
report  survey  he  was  able  to  show  that  more 
crime  was  admitted  by  the  boys  in  the  lower 
streams  and  that  those  boys  in  the  lower 
streams  who  admitted  to  a  longer  record 
were  those  boys  whose  ‘informal  status’  was 
high  in  those  streams.  He  concluded  that  the 
lower  stream  boys,  frustrated  and  deprived 
by  the  school  as  they  lacked  the  values,  at¬ 
titudes  and  abilities  to  succeed  in  ways  that 
would  be  recognised  by  the  school,  would  be 
likely  to  form  mutually  supportive  groups 


which  would  act  out  their  resentment  through 
delinquency  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

This  sort  of  description  of  the  culture  clash 
between  working  class  schoolchildren  and  the 
middle  class  ideology  of  the  school  permeates 
much  of  the  literature  quite  independently  of 
the  theoretical  standpoint  of  the  authors.  All 
remark  on  the  clustering  of  delinquent  child¬ 
ren,  the  associations  with  low  academic 
achievement,  the  seeking  out  of  delinquent 
friends.  A.  C.  Cicourel  and  J.  I.  Kitsuse  have 
examined  the  language  used  by  teachers  to 
define  their  perception  of  adolescent  prob¬ 
lems,  and  have  shown  how,  often  on  the 
basis  of  superficial  criteria,  children  were 
labelled  in  crude  and  restrictive  ways  and 
their  subsequent  behaviour  interpreted  in  those 
terms.  Nash,  in  his  book  ‘Classrooms  Ob¬ 
served’  claimed  that  despite  the  abolition  of 
streaming  a  ranking  system  within  the  class¬ 
room  inevitably  persisted  which  was  largely 
orientated  to  the  teachers  perceptions  of  the 
pupils,  perceptions  which  might  have  been 
influenced  by  subjective  impressions,  erro¬ 
neous  data,  and  the  misinterpretation  of  be¬ 
haviour.  Nash  said  that  children  were  well 
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aware  of  these  rank  orders  and  behaved  as 
their  allotted  roles  dictated  which  confirmed 
the  teacher  ]n  his  assessment.  Moreover, 
those  children  who  fell  into  polar  extremes 
tended  to  band  together  to  form  cliques  which 
reinforced  their  elitist  or  deljnquescent  (to 
employ  Hargreaves’  term)  status.  Travis  Hir- 
schi  argues  that  low  academic  competence 
and  school  performance  leads  to  a  dislike 
of  school,  which  in  turn  results  in  a  rejection 
of  the  control  of  school,  which  in  turn  leads 
to  a  situation  where  the  adolescent  regards 
himself  as  morally  free  to  commit  crimes. 

And  so  on.  Whatever  theoretical  framework 
has  been  employed,  and  the  authors  I  have 
quoted  vary  widely  in  their  theoretical  stand¬ 
point  on  deviance,  certain  factors  have  been 
constantly  reiterated:  the  clash  of  values  bet¬ 
ween  teachers  and  some  of  their  pupils;  the 
formation  of  cliques  and  other  informal  struc¬ 
tures  which  give  adolescents  status  that  they 
are  denied  elsewhere,  a  process  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  important  in  the  evolution  of 
delinquent  behaviour;  the  resentment  of 
school  by  delinquent  children;  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  conflict  between  the  school’s 
needs  as  an  institution,  and  the  individual 
child’s  particular  demands  for  attention  and 
recognition. 

What  we  have  to  recognise,  in  fact,  is  that 
the  school  is  not  a  passive  element  in  the 
situation,  is  not  the  backdrop  against  which 
the  lives  of  these  adolescent  delinquents  are 
acted  out,  but  a  fundamental  factor  in  the 
process  by  which  children  learn  to  know  who 
they  are,  to  recognise  themselves  and,  to  use 
an  old  fashioned  phrase,  to  know  where  their 
place  is.  The  school,  (in  the  sense  that  I  am 
using  it  here,)  is  not  the  fabric  or  the  teachers 
alone;  it  is  the  institution,  inclusive  of  the 
children  who  form  the  largest  part  of  it.  G.  H. 
Mead  argued  that  people  learn  to  recognise 
themselves  through  interaction  with  other 
people.  The  reaction  of  significant  others 
(that  is  to  say  persons  who  are  important  to 
the  individual,  such  as  parents,  teachers,  or 
indeed  other  children)  are  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  the  development  and  change  of 
the  self  in  childhood.  As  the  child  grows 
older,  he  becomes  aware  of  the  attitudes  of 
others  to  him,  their  expectations  of  his  be¬ 
haviour,  and  Mead  argues,  accepts  their  defi¬ 
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nition  of  him  as  the  true  one,  and  matches  his 
behaviour  to  it.  Naturally,  these  interactional 
processes  are  complex,  and  the  individual  will 
mesh  a  mass  of  differing  attitudes  and  expec¬ 
tations  that  other  people  will  have  of  him, 
which  Mead  called  the  ‘generalised  other’. 
However,  if  the  generalised  other  contains  a 
predominance  of  definitions  of  delinquency, 
then  the  individual  may  come  to  regard  him¬ 
self  as  a  delinquent,  and  act  as  one.  In  a 
school,  the  effect  of  these  processes,  given 
the  nature  of  the  institution  and  the  length  of 
time  that  the  adolescent  spends  there,  must 
be  particularly  powerful. 

In  school,  certain  individuals  .in  response  to 
the  interactive  process  described  above,  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  themselves  as  delinquent, 
or  recognise  that  teachers  and  other  children 
perceive  them  as  such  —  even  though  they 
may  not  have  actually  committed  a  delinquent 
act.  They  also  notice  that  other  children  are 
described  as  ‘tearaways’  or  ‘wide  boys’,  and 
the  process  of  group  formation  begins.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  not  enough  to  propose  that  school  is 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  delinquency  typing 
of  this  kind  occurs;  it  is  also  possible  to  argue 
that  school  is  the  principal  arena  in  which 
young  people  become  aware  of  the  roles  — 
whether  positive  or  negative  —  that  they  are 
expected  to  fulfil.  How  could  this  be  shown? 
Firstly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  process  of  delin¬ 
quency  typing  is  one  that  largely  occurs  at 
school,  during  school  terms,  then  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  adolescents  would  act  out 


their  delinquent  roles  primarily  during  the 
period  when  the  typing  Is  at  .its  height  — 
which  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  higher 
juvenile  crime  rate  during  school  terms. 
Secondly,  if  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
delinquescent  groups  within  the  school  is 
directly  related  to  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
crime,  one  would  expect  to  see  this  reflected 
in  the  patterns  of  crime  in  two  ways:  firstly 
one  would  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  degree  of  joint  crime,  that  is  crime 
committed  by  groups  of  adolescents,  during 
term  time;  secondly,  if  the  relationships  of 
those  groups  were  analysed,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  find  that  the  children  knew  each 
other  through  meeting  at  school,  rather  than 
through  having  met  in  their  home  area. 

To  put  these  hypotheses  to  the  test  per¬ 
mission  was  obtained  to  use  an  English 
divisional  police  force’s  records  of  juvenile 
crime  for  the  period  January  to  December 
1974.  The  division  covers  an  urban  area.  It 
is  not  an  industrial  town,  but  has  developed 
through  being  an  important  centre  for  com¬ 
merce  and  is  sustained  now  through  being  a 


civic  centre  and  by  its  university.  Despite  this 
comfortable  county  town  existence,  however, 
there  has  been  a  persistent  problem  of  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency  in  comparison  to  other  places 
of  comparable  size.  Being  derived  from  police 
records  the  statistics  that  are  being  presented 
here  are  ‘official’  and  represent  only  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  behaviour  of  juveniles  which 
would  be  defined  as  delinquent  were  it  to  be 
reported,  and  the  tables  below  are  presented 
within  that  context.  The  study  was  confined  to 
203  boys,  identified  by  the  police,  who  atten¬ 
ded  the  five  comprehensive  schools  in  the 
town.  A  crime  was  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study  as  an  event  committed  solely  or 
jointly  by  one  person.  Thus  a  crime  which  in¬ 
volved  six  boys  —  for  example  an  assault  be¬ 
came  six  separate  crimes  of  assault  for  sta¬ 
tistical  purposes. 

The  first  table  shows  the  rate  of  crime  for 
each  month,  and  it  is  possible  to  identify  what 
I  call  the  school  reactive  pattern;  by  this  is 
meant  a  pattern  of  distribution  of  crime  in 
which  the  incidence  of  crime  is  significantly 
greater  during  term-time  than  it  is  during  the 
holidays. 


TABLE  1  Monthly  distribution  of  crime  committed  by  boys  attending  secondary  schools  in 
the  town 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

No  of 
crimes 

16 

38 

32 

22 

29 

18 

18 

11 

16 

15 

28 

14 

% 

6.2 

14.8 

12.5 

8.6 

11.3 

7.0 

7.0 

4.3 

6.2 

5.8 

10.9 

5.4 

Mean  =21 .4  S.D.  =  8.03  1%  C.l.  =  1 5.4  —  27.38 


Although  the  figures  given  above  consti¬ 
tute  a  complete  population,  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses  they  have  been  treated  as  a  sample 
which  involves  a  more  rigorous  statistical 
assessment.  The  1  %  confidence  interval 
shows  (in  real  figures,  not  percentages)  the 
range  within  which  99%  of  the  observations 
are  expected  to  appear.  However,  five  obser¬ 
vations  do  fall  outside  this  range  —  the  fi¬ 
gures  for  February,  March,  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  are  above  the  upper  limit,  and  that 
for  August,  which  is  below  the  lower  limit. 

It  is  these  peaks  and  troughs  which  deli¬ 
neate  the  school  reactive  pattern.  The  peaks 
in  February/March,  May  and  November  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  school  terms,  and  the  conspi¬ 


cuous  trough  of  August  is  synchronous  with 
the  long  summer  holiday.  The  rate  of  crime 
during  term  time  is  not  merely  higher,  but 
significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  holidays: 
juvenile  crime  would  appear  to  be  a  pheno¬ 
menon  closely  associated  with  the  school 
terms,  and  the  table  bears  out  the  suggestions 
of  police  officers  to  that  effect 
Turning  now  to  look  at  the  role  that  joint 
crime  has  to  play  in  the  record  of  juvenile 
crime  for  the  year,  the  next  table  shows  the 
sort  of  crime  that  is  committed  .in  terms  of 
whether  they  were  undertaken  by  groups  of 
boys,  or  individuals  acting  alone.  Five  crimes 
have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  this  —  burg¬ 
lary,  theft,  shoplifting,  criminal  damage  and 
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turn  implies  that  each  kind  of  crime  referred 
to  here  can  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  common 
juvenile  offence. 


traffic  offences  —  for  two  reason:  firstly  they 
illustrate  a  wide  variety  of  criminal  activity, 
and  secondly  each  appeared  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  be  treated  statistically,  which  in 


TABLE  2  Type  of  crime,  by  association 

%  committing  crime 

Alone  With  1  other  With  2  or  more  N 


Burglary 

10.8 

13.5 

75.7 

37 

Theft 

17.6 

37.8 

44.6 

74 

Shoplifting 

40.0 

28.9 

31.1 

45 

Criminal  D. 

33.3 

27.8 

38.9 

18 

Traffic 

55.6 

37.8 

7.4 

27 

x2=41 .18  Df.  =  8  p  0.05 


The  table  shows  that  over  75%  of  burglaries 
were  committed  by  groups  of  three  or  more, 
whereas  40%  of  the  shoplifting  offences  were 
undertaken  by  adolescents  acting  on  their 
own;  theft,  like  burglary  js  overwhelmingly  a 
crime  committed  jointly,  with  over  80%  of 
theft  offences  being  perpetrated  by  a  boy  in 
the  company  of  one  or  more  friends.  The 
tentative  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  tend  to  be  characteristic  of  boys 


acting  in  groups,  while  others  are  more  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  loner.  If  this  is  so,  there  ought  to 
be  differences  when  the  statistics  are  re¬ 
distributed  to  show  the  monthly  crime  rate. 
In  the  next  table  burglary,  which  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  committed  by  boys  in  company  is 
compared  to  shoplifting  more  of  a  solitary 
crime,  the  offences  being  distributed  by 
month. 


TABLE  3  Monthly  crime  distribution  for  Burglary  and  Shoplifting 


%  of  crimes  committed 

in 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May  June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N 

Burglary 

5.4 

8.1 

18.9 

0 

16.2 

8.1 

2.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

21.1 

2.7 

37 

Shoplifting 

15.6 

24.4 

4.4 

13.3 

4.4 

4.4 

6.7 

8.9 

4.4 

0 

6.7 

6.7 

45 

x2=24.72  Df  =  11  p  0.05 


A  significant  difference  appears  in  the 
above  table  which  shows  that  while  burglary 
has  a  typically  school  reactive  pattern,  with 
peaks  in  March,  May  and  November,  shop¬ 
lifting,  although  it  does  have  a  peak  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  also  peaks  in  April  —  a  holiday  month 
—  and  nearly  9%  of  shoplifting  takes  place 
in  August,  (over  twice  as  much  as  takes  place 
in  March,  May  and  September).  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  joint  crime  may  reflect  a  process 
that  is  occuring  |n  schools;  crimes  such  as 
burglary  and  theft,  which  together  constitute 
43%  of  all  the  crimes  committed,  and  which 
are  largely  crimes  undertaken  by  groups  of 


boys,  reflect  the  school  reactive  pattern  quite 
clearly.  The  last  table  below  confirms  this  pat¬ 
tern:  it  presents  a  comparison  in  the  monthly 
distribution  of  crime  between  those  who  co- 
mit  crime  jointly  and  those  who  act  alone: 
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TABLE  4  Association,  by  monthly  crime  distribution 

%  of  crimes  committed  in: 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Alone  4.2 

11.3 

11.3 

15.3 

4.2 

7.0 

8.5 

5.6 

5.6 

8.5 

5.6 

12.7 

In  company 
7.1 

16.3 

13.0 

6.0 

14.1 

7.1 

6.5 

3.8 

6.5 

4.9 

13.0 

1.6 

X2 

=  29.13 

Df= 

11  p  0.05 

Examining  first  the  figures  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  those  acting  alone,  although  there 
are  relatively  high  levels  of  crime  in  February 
and  March,  there  are  many  levels  which  do 
not  conform  at  all  to  the  school  reactive  pat- 
ern.  There  is  a  peak  in  April,  while  the  level 
for  May  is  low,  as  is  that  of  November;  while 
in  contrast,  December  is  high.  It  is  a  con¬ 
fusing  pattern  and  one  suspects  that  different 
factors  are  at  work  at  various  times  of  the 
year.  However  the  joint  crime  figures  show 
the  now  familiar  school  reactive  pattern  with 
peaks  in  February,  March,  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  corresponding  troughs  in  April, 
August  and  December.  This  pattern  would 
seem  to  confirm  that  the  formation  of  delin- 
quescent  groups  within  schools  is  directly 
related  to  the  incidence  of  juvenile  crime;  and 
when  the  groups  committing  joint  crimes 
were  examined,  most  delinquent  groups  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  met  and  had  their  relation¬ 
ships  sustained  at  school,  rather  than  at 
home. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article  I 
argued,  adopting  an  interactionist  perspec¬ 
tive,  that  adolescents  were  acting  out  in  the 
community  the  labels  that  they  acquired  in 
school.  However  it  may  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  crime  distribution  figures  that  have 
been  given  in  other  ways  that  those  implied 
by  the  hypotheses.  It  might  be  better  to  ask, 
not  why  crime  increases  during  the  term,  but 
rather  why  it  decreases  during  the  holidays, 
particularly  during  the  long  summer  holiday. 
Firstly,  if  it  is  accepted,  as  figures  produced 
by  police  forces  in  London  seem  to  suggest, 
that  truancy  and  juvenile  crime  are  linked, 
one  might  speculate  that  the  incidence  of 
crime  decreases  as  more  attractive  —  and 
legal  —  activities  become  available.  Ice  rinks 
and  swimming  baths,  for  example,  closed  to 
the  truant  during  school  hours,  are  freely 


available  during  the  holidays.  In  addition, 
during  the  summer  holidays  in  particular,  but 
also  to  some  extent  in  the  others,  there  are 
special  factors  at  work.  The  local  Youth  Ser¬ 
vice  mounts  and  co-ordinates  a  wide  range 
of  programmes  including  adventure  holidays, 
and  the  special  interest  clubs  —  such  as  sail¬ 
ing  or  canoeing  clubs  —  organise  their  own 
holiday  activities.  In  addition  boys  may  well 
be  away  with  their  parents  on  family  holidays, 
or  perhaps  become  engaged  in  holiday  em¬ 
ployment.  Those  who  are  left  at  home  may 
have  responsibilities  that  they  would  not  nor¬ 
mally  have  during  the  term  time,  such  as  the 
care  for  younger  siblings  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  There  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  that  there  are  factors  at  work  which  do 
reduce  the  crime  rate  during  the  summer  holi¬ 
day,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  other 
holidays  as  well,  the  question  is,  however, 
whether  the  monthly  crime  distribution  can  be 
ascribed  solely  to  these  factors  alone.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  piece  of  information 
in  assessing  thjs  is  the  relationship  patterns 
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of  the  groups  of  boys  who  committed  crimes 
together.  Over  72%  of  the  adolescent  crimes 
were  committed  by  a  boy  jn  the  company  of 
friends  and  jt  was  jojnt  crime,  as  will  be 
remembered,  that  showed  a  strong  school 
reactive  distribution.  There  were  nineteen  of 
these  groups,  and  in  each  one  I  compared  the 
boy’s  home  addresses  and  schools  to  see  how 
far  they  shared  either  the  same  address  or 
school.  Often,  owing  to  the  school  catchment 
areas,  they  shared  both;  in  contrast,  some 
boys  shared  neither  address  nor  school.  The 
weakness  of  this  analysis  is  that  there  was  no 
information  on  other  likely  meeting  places, 
such  as  youth  clubs  or  discos,  and  it  is  to 
some  extent  dependant  on  my  definition  of  a 
shared  home  address  (children  living  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other).  Nevertheless,  over 
40%  of  the  relationships  were  formed  bet¬ 
ween  boys  who  came  from  homes  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  make  it  likely  that  they  met  in 
school;  and  nearly  70%  of  the  relationships 
in  those  nineteen  groups  were  likely  to  be 
sustained  through  meeting  regularly  at  school. 
These  figures  underline  the  significance  of 
school  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
delinquent  groups,  and  make  jt  difficult  to 
dismiss  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  direct 
link  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  crime  rate 
and  the  school  terms. 

While  this  may  be  accepted,  it  does  not  of 
itself  provide  any  direct  evidence  for  the 
social  labelling  process  that  I  suggested 
earlier  was  taking  place  jn  the  schools.  The 
social  labelling  theory  is  in  some  ways  a  con¬ 
troversial  theory  for  it  implies  that  social  pro¬ 
cesses  in  school,  in  which  teachers  take  part, 
and  therefore  must  take  some  responsibility 
for,  are  at  the  root  of  this  phenomenon.  Per¬ 
haps  a  less  challenging  theory  could  be  pre¬ 
sented:  jt  could  be  argued  that  children, 
bored  and  angry  with  their  confinement  in 
school  during  the  term  act  out  their  frustra¬ 
tions  onto  the  community  at  large.  This  analy¬ 
sis  questions  the  principle  of  compulsory 
schooling  per  se,  rather  than  the  social  pro¬ 
cesses  occurring  within  the  institution.  Dol¬ 
lard  and  Miller  investigated  the  relationship 
between  frustration  and  aggression  and  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  this  aggression  is  rarely  vented  on 
the  school  itself: 

Their  revolts  against  the  constituted  author¬ 


ities,  identification  with  the  weak  and  the 
suppressed  and  destructive  behaviour 
directed  against  the  conservative  elements 
in  a  society,  can  all  be  interpreted  as  dis¬ 
placed  aggression.  These  are  rarely  agajnst 
the  frustrating  agent  (the  parents,  school 
authorities,  or  the  man  who  will  not  give 
them  a  job)  but  are  directed  toward  some 
other  form  of  authority.’ 

David  Hargreaves  confirms  this: 

‘At  the  same  time  the  developing  delinquent 
has  to  come  to  terms  with  his  life  at  the 
school.  He  cannot  sustain  a  continuous  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  system  for  to  do  so 
would  to  be  to  provoke  the  teachers  into 
calling  into  force  the  most  severe  penalties 
at  their  disposal  .  .  .  the  situation  is  not  so 
much  one  of  pitched  battle  but  of  intermit¬ 
tent  skirmishes  .  . 

The  aggression  is  consequently  displaced 
outside  the  school  institution;  but  why  does 
the  displaced  behaviour  take  the  form  of  de¬ 
linquent  behaviour?  Here  the  theory  of  frus¬ 
tration  and  aggression  fails  to  give  a  full 
answer;  it  shows  how  aggressive  behaviour 
in  the  community  can  be  linked  to  school 
terms,  but  not  why  the  frustration  experienced 
in  school  should  be  expressed  in  delinquent 
behaviour  and  not  in  other  ways.  There  is  the 
problem  too,  of  the  gap  between  motivation 
and  action;  the  theory  of  frustration  and  ag¬ 
gression  explains  why  some  adolescents  dis¬ 
place  their  frustrations  in  delinquent  be¬ 
haviour,  but  cannot  account  for  others  who 
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resist  the  temptation  to  commit  crime. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  is  not  a 
multi-factorial  problem,  and  this  article  quite 
openly  leaves  a  number  of  traditional  variab¬ 
les  unexamined,  such  as  data  relating,  for 
example,  to  home  background,  which  was  not 
available  and  so  could  not  be  evaluated.  But 
social  labelling  theory  does  offer  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  incidence  of  crime  in 
term  time  which  does  account  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  frustration  and  aggression  theory 
left  unresolved.  If  a  boy’s  self  image  is  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  delineated  by  signifi¬ 
cant  others,  and  those  others  type  him  as  de¬ 
linquent  to  the  extent  that  he  feels  himself  to 
be  delinquent,  then  one  would  expect  him  to 
choose  behaviour  which  is  appropriate  to  that 
role.  By  the  same  token,  a  boy  who  is  frus¬ 
trated  at  school  may  not  be  tempted  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  delinquent  behaviour,  because  it  is 
not  consistent  with  his  self  image,  and  he  will 
displace  it  in  other  ways;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  learnt  to  see  himself  as  delin¬ 
quent,  through  the  process  already  described, 
these  inhibitions  will  not  arise,  and  providing 
that  he  .is  reasonably  confident  that  he  will  not 
be  caught,  he  is  free  to  express  his  delinquent 
role  from  time  to  time  in  the  community  at 
large.  Finally  if  the  interactive  process  of  de¬ 
linquency  typing  is  one  that  occurs  in  schools 
then  one  would  expect  to  find  the  adolescents 
acting  out  these  roles  during  their  period  of 
contact  with  the  schools  —  during  the  school 
terms. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  theory  is  deter¬ 
ministic,  and  so  it  .is,  but  only  within  the  limits 
of  what  Matza  would  call  ‘soft  determinism’. 
We  are  all  limited  in  practice  in  our 
choices  of  action  by  how  we  view  ourselves; 
certain  choices  are  out  of  the  question  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  contradictory  to  our  self 
image;  in  other  words,  in  the  view  of  the 
control  theorists  we  are  not  free  to  make 
certain  choices.  However  our  self  image  is 
not  an  immutable  thing;  it  changes  as  we  meet 
others,  who  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  in 
different  lights.  Thus  while  at  school  the  ado¬ 
lescent  may  learn  to  view  himself  as  delin¬ 
quent  and  behave  in  that  way;  but  as  he  grows 
up,  and  is  regarded  as  adult  by  significant 
others,  his  delinquent  behaviour  .is  likely  to 
diminish.  While  at  school,  where  the  very 


nature  of  the  institution  makes  it  likely  that 
the  processes  of  typing  will  be  unusually 
powerful,  an  adolescent  may  find  himself 
typed  —  by  both  teachers  and  other  children 
—  (if  Cicourel  and  Kitsuse’s  findings  are  cor¬ 
rect)  into  one  of  two  or  three  polarised,  and 
inevitably  simplistic  categories.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
being  a  member  of  what  js  after  all  only  a 
human  institution,  but  .it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  while  the  causes  for  a  boy  becoming 
potentially  delinquent  may  be  many  and  mani¬ 
fold,  the  processes  that  transform,  for  many 
boys,  that  potentiality  into  direct  action,  are 
located  in  the  school. 


Comment  by  Antony  Weaver 

It  was  officially  recognised  in  para.  132  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Report,  1955,  on  Maladjusted  Children  that  the 
school  itself  may  be  a  precipitating  cause  of  malad¬ 
justment. 

Yet  Nick  Harris’  figures  may  be  open  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  schools  in  fact  provide  deep  emotional 
security  for  some  isolated  and  affectionless  children. 
Firstly,  a  shift  from  solitary  to  group  delinquences 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  an  improved  capacity  to 
make  relationships  (see  Hilda  Lewis  on  ‘socialised 
aggression’  in  Deprived  Children,  1954).  Secondly, 
some  children  need  to  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a 
supporting  milieu,  which  includes  their  teachers  and 
peers,  before  they  dare  to  regress  sufficiently  to  ex¬ 
press  their  disturbance  by  crying  for  help  in  a  de¬ 
linquent  manner. 


Cartoons  by  David  Lamb:  from  ‘Talking  About  School’,  Wayland 
Books. 


Nick  Harris  has  worked  for  some  years  as  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Welfare  Officer  and  Social  Worker  in  North  London. 
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Beyond  Scale:  The  work  of  the  other 
Schumacher 

Nick  Peacey,  UK 


People  know,  or  think  they  know,  about  the 
ideas  of  Dr  E.  F.  Schumacher.  He  wrote  ‘Small 
is  Beautiful’.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  predict 
the  energy  crisis.  He  was  founder  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Technology  Group.  He  was  a  noted 
economist  and  philosopher.  Yet  he  is  seen 
as  a  man  who  believed  that  everything  small- 
scale  is  good  and  that  all  large-scale  tech¬ 
nology  is  bad.  As  sometimes  happens,  the 
success  of  a  book  has  obscured  the  subtlety 
of  its  thought. 

His  son,  Christian  Schumacher,  who  works 
as  Projects  Co-ordinator  for  the  British  Steel 
Corporlation,  worries  about  the  mis-repre- 
sentation  of  his  father’s  work.  He  himself  is  a 
pioneer  of  thought  about  industrial  institu¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  is  explained  in  a  brilliant 
pamphlet  given  as  the  1977  Ernest  Bader 
Common  Ownership  Lecture  (available  from 
the  Scott  Bader  Commonwealth  Ltd,  Wollas¬ 
ton,  Wellingborough,  Northants,  NN9  7RL).  I 
recently  spent  several  hours  with  Christian 
Schumacher  discussing  his  ideas,  in  particu¬ 
lar  in  relation  to  educational  institutions.  By 
the  end  of  the  discussion  I  was  so  convinced 
of  the  value  of  his  methods  of  analysis  for 
schools  and  educational  institutions  that  I  am 
prepared  to  challenge  heads,  teachers  and 
educationalists  to  let  us  bring  the  ideas  des¬ 
cribed  below  to  an  analysis  of  their  schools 
and  institutions,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
they  will  find  them  helpful  for  mending  dam¬ 
aged  organisations  and  the  servicing  of  un¬ 
damaged  ones.  Secondary  schools,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  are  often  accused  of  being  too  much 
like  factories;  these  are  techniques  worked 
out  for  factories  which  can  benefit  schools. 

According  to  Christian  Schumacher,  the 
effective  running  of  any  organisation  depends 
on  getting  things  right  on  three  levels:  the 
personal,  the  procedural  and  the  structural. 
The  first  is  the  personal.  This  covers  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  history  which  affect  us  and 
us  alone.  It  is  concerned  with  our  personal 


attitudes  and  motivations;  likes  and  dislikes. 
These  may  relate  to  our  family;  they  may  re¬ 
late  to  our  environment  at  home;  or  else  they 
may  even,  I  suppose,  include  the  clothes  we 
are  wearing;  the  mood  jn  which  we  got  up 
that  morning.  The  second  dimension  is  the 
procedural.  Schumacher  defines  this  as  in¬ 
cluding  all  those  areas  which  are  rule- 
governed,  but  which  are  at  the  same  time 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  individuals.  Selec¬ 
tion,  discipline  and  retirement  fall  under  this 
heading:  in  essence  the  procedure  is  a  se¬ 
quence  of  steps  allowing  individual  treat¬ 
ment.  The  courts  all  proceed  in  much  the 
same  way.  Their  objectives  are  theoretically 
the  same.  But  the  way  individuals  are  treated 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  In  pro¬ 
cedure,  big  may  well  be  beautiful.  It  is  vital 
in  legal  matters,  for  example,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  offenders  is  seen  as  being  fair  —  that 
there  is  comparability  right  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Schumacher  considers  that  procedural 
affairs  in  industry  are  far  too  often  neglected 
as  the  objects  of  study;  it  is  rather  more  con¬ 
venient  to  study  the  more  solid  dimension, 
structure.  One  of  the  main  structural  issues 
affecting  industry  today  is  scale.  Britain  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  large  plants  in  its  manu¬ 
facturing  sector  than  any  other  major  indus¬ 
trialised  country.  On  the  other  hand,  workers 
in  large  plants  are  generally,  according  to 
the  statistics,  more  dissatisfied  than  workers 
in  smaller  plants.  Strikes,  absenteeism,  and 
bureaucracy  flourish  in  large  plants.  Mana¬ 
gers  and  supervisers  generally  find  effective 
decisions  far  more  difficult  in  large  plants; 
they  get  trapped  into  paying  for  unnecessary 
internal  transport  and  work  in  progress;  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  often  low;  workers  have  nothing 
to  do  and  projects  take  far  longer  than  they 
should  to  complete. 

But,  Christian  Schumacher  says,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  be  simplistic.  ‘For  his  different  pur¬ 
poses  man  needs  many  different  structures, 
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both  small  ones  and  large  ones,  but  some  ex¬ 
clusive  and  some  comprehensive.  Yet  people 
find  it  most  difficult  to  hold  two  seemingly 
opposite  necessities  of  truth  in  their  minds 
as  the  same  truth.  They  tend  to  clamour  for 
a  final  solution,  as  if  in  actual  life  there 
could  ever  be  a  final  solution  other  than 
death.’  (Small  is  Beautiful) 

So  what  is  the  truth  about  scale?  First, 
Christian  Schumacher  points  out  that  there 
exist,  of  course,  genuine  economies  and 
benefits  of  scale.  An  oven  is  an  example.  It 
is  a  fact  that  jf  you  double  the  size  of  an 
oven  you  only  increase  the  cost  of  building 
it  by  80%.  Also  you  use  less  fuel  per  unit  of 
output  than  you  would  have  done  with  your 
original  half-size  oven.  Double  the  size  again 
and  you  get  more  savings  jn  fuel  and  capital 
costs.  And  so  on.  The  benefits  are  environ¬ 
mental  as  well  as  economic.  Schumacher 
also  points  out  that  the  problems  of  pollution 
control  are  much  simplified  if  you  have  one 
big  oven  rather  than  a  collection  of  little 
ones  to  deal  with.  So  size  is  not  necessarily  a 
uniform  criterion  for  a  bad  structure. 

At  the  heart  of  the  technique  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  a  good  and  bad  structure 
lies  the  notion  of  the  mismatch.  Certain  pro¬ 
cesses  and  tasks,  he  argues,  must  be  per¬ 
formed  as  a  unjty,  by  a  single  team  of 
workers.  Those  tasks  are  identifiable  by  study 
of  the  structure  of  an  institution  or  factory.  He 
calls  these  ‘whole  tasks’.  One  workgroup,  he 
says,  should  perform  one  ‘whole  task’. 

Christian  Schumacher  claims  that  the  best 
size  for  one  of  these  work-groups  is  between 
4  and  20  people.  ‘Studies  of  the  effect  of 
workgroup  size  on  indicators  of  performance 
and  satisfaction  such  as  individual  and  group 
productivity,  speed  of  decision-making,  par¬ 
ticipation,  mutual  help,  friendship,  problem 
solving,  flexibility  of  working  and  ability  to 
achieve  consensus  show  clearly  that  once 
group  size  exceeds  about  20  people  (and  for 
most  of  the  above  indicators,  above  12  peo¬ 
ple)  performance  and  satisfaction  tail  off  sig¬ 
nificantly  whether  the  group  is  an  industrial 
group,  a  class  of  school  children  or  a  platoon 
of  soldiers,  the  evidence  points  to  the  same 
conclusion:  onlv  small  groups  can  be  mana¬ 
ged  effectively  at  first-line  supervision  level.’ 

As  far  as  the  ‘whole  task’  is  concerned, 


this  can  easily  be  Identified  by  studying  the 
causal  dependencies  in  the  technical  pro¬ 
cess.  Christian  Schumacher  has  developed  a 
simple  way  of  doing  this,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  on  which  parts  of  the  process  work¬ 
groups  should  be  superimposed  to  give  the 
best  ‘fit’. 

There  are  many  cases  |n  industry  and  in 
educational  institutions  in  which  workgroups 
do  not  perform  ‘whole  tasks’  —  to  their  great 
disadvantage.  Sometimes  coherent  tasks  are 
split  up  to  be  performed  by  different  groups 
of  workers:  as  in  a  horrendous  example 
Christian  Schumacher  described  in  one  fac¬ 
tory  where  one  group  with  one  supervisor  was 
responsible  for  feeding  half-finished  glass  at 
one  end  of  a  machine  and  another  group 
with  another  supervisor  was  responsible  for 
taking  the  finished  product  out  at  the  other 
end.  This  must  have  sounded  like  sense  to 
some  manager  once  —  after  all  the  work  at 
each  end  required  different  skills  from  the 
operators.  Yet,  stuck  in  their  group  struc¬ 
tures  at  each  end  of  the  machine,  they  were 
each  powerless  to  control  the  machine.  They 
had  lost  their  autonomy.  They  couldn’t  change 
anything  without  prior  agreement  with  each 
other.  Also,  since  they  were  in  separate  parts 
of  the  organisation,  communications  between 
the  groups  were  inevitably  poor  and  inef¬ 
fectiveness  crept  in.  The  supervisors,  too, 
turned  .into  bullies  or  pen-pushers  since  they 
had  no  real  power  over  a  discrete  part  of  the 
technical  process. 

Schumacher  calls  this  situation  a  ‘mis¬ 
match’.  It  happens  when  several  socially  co¬ 
hesive  workgroups  have  to  deal  with  one 
technically  cohesive  production  system.  Mis¬ 
matches  are  equally  possible  in  all  sorts  of 
other  situations.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  filing 
system  in  which  one  lot  of  filing  clerks  was 
responsible  for  filing  information  and  another 
group  responsible  for  taking  it  out.  The  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  endless:  there  would  be  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication,  of  information  flow; 
and  there  would  be  problems  of  planning. 

Large  plants  tend  to  lead  to  mismatches. 
Because  of  the  scale  of  technology,  their 
manaaers,  operating  on  the  ‘division  of 
labour'  principle,  have  traditionally  split  into 
parts  what  should  be  a  single  cohesive  pro¬ 
duction  system  —  and  given  each  part  to  a 
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different  workgroup  to  operate.  A  vast  pro¬ 
duction  machine  looks  much  less  of  a  unity 
than  a  small  one,  yet  it  demands  the  same 
social  cohesion  in  the  group  managing  it  as 
does  a  small  one.  The  problem  is  that  the 
very  size  of  the  thing  means  that  many  groups 
are  needed  to  run  it,  but  because  it  is  so 
large  these  groups  can  never  pull  together. 

Christian  Schumacher  and  schooling 

I  have  not  done  justice  jn  this  brief  article  to 
the  full  spread  of  Christian  Schumacher’s 
ideas  on  structures  In  industry.  I  have  attemp¬ 
ted  to  elaborate  two  areas  of  his  thinking  in 
particular:  the  ‘mismatch’  theory  and  his  work 
about  scale.  Scale  is  bothersome  in  many 
ways  to  industry.  It  can  push  managers  to¬ 
wards  the  mismatch.  Where  you  have  a  big 
mismatch  involving  thousands  of  people  you 
have  big  trouble. 

Scale,  I  believe,  has  been  equally  trouble¬ 
some  to  many  of  our  large  schools,  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  where  the  management  have  not 
understood  ideas  of  “smallness  within  big¬ 
ness”,  the  creation  of  near  autonomy:  groups 
of  teachers  working  within  a  large  school. 

This  has  led  to  mismatches.  Consider  the 
situation  of  the  class-teacher.  He  is,  as  it 
were,  the  supervisor  of  a  group  on  the  shop- 
floor  of  the  school.  He  is  seen  as  the  first 
level  of  ‘caring  person’  within  many  large 
schools,  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  lives 
and  learning  of  the  pupils.  A  coherent  task, 
you  might  think.  But  all  too  often  the  work¬ 


group  has  no  autonomy  at  all.  The  teacher  is 
as  tied  as  the  class  to  bonds  of  time  or  space 
which  (s)he  hasn’t  chosen;  but  which  are 
dictated  by  the  mighty  timetable.  Any  move¬ 
ment  out  of  this  straitjacket  is  impeded  by  all 
the  agencies  within  the  school  also  tied  so 
tightly  to  the  timetable.  The  effort  to  change  is 
exhausting  and  dispiriting.  The  answer  to 
those  who  suggest  overall  change  in  school 
organisation  comes  back:  we  are  dealing 
with  over  a  thousand  people  with  restricted 
plans  and  restricted  time.  We  must  run  to  a 
supertight  schedule.  Our  old  enemy  scale  is 
again  the  provoker  of  the  mismatch. 

It  is  possible  to  go  further,  I  think  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  demands  of  scale  in  the  large 
school  have  actually  smothered  enquiry  into 
the  structure  of  schooling.  If  you  look  at  the 
sort  of  books  that  are  available  .in  the  educa¬ 
tion  bookshops,  even  those  aimed  at  budding 
headteachers,  you  find  precious  few  on  the 
actual  structures  of  the  school.  The  areas 
most  widely  dealt  with  are  the  personal  (know 
your  pupil’s  weaknesses  and  their  back¬ 
grounds)  and  the  procedural  (how  to  start 
with  a  class,  how  to  deal  with  misbehaviour, 
even  how  to  mark  books). 

The  result  of  this  blind  spot  in  educational 
writing  has  been  a  neglect  of  school  struc¬ 
tures  and  their  effects  (this  contrasts  with  the 
industrial  situation  described  above).  Only  in 
recent  years  have  we  had  the  authors  of  the 
‘Sociology  of  Knowledge’  school  hammering 
away  at  the  ‘hidden  curriculum’  and  even  they 
have  tended  to  spend  much  time  on 
matters  procedural  and  personal.  They  have, 
for  example,  taken  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
personal  dimension  relating  to  teachers  rather 
than  pupils,  with  some  enlightening  results. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  some  thorough 
analysis  of  the  school  structures  at  present 
operating.  The  last  thing  this  analysis  should 
aim  at  is  yet  more  destructive  criticism.  What 
is  needed  is  careful  study  with  the  very  clear 
aim  of  helping  to  find  models  of  education 
structures  for  the  1980’s  and  beyond.  And  as 
you  can  almost  certainly  assume  that  those 
models  will  have  to  be  developments  from 
the  structures  we  now  see  about  us  there 
will  need  to  be  models  for  the  progress  from 
A  to  B  as  well  as  pretty  designs  for  B. 

Christian  Schumacher  has  offered  us  a  kit 
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of  tools  with  which  to  look  at  our  schools. 
Would  any  educational  institution  like  to  try 
their  effectiveness?  If  you  would  like  your 
place  of  work  studied  —  free  of  charge  — 
please  write  in  the  first  instance  to  Nick 
Peacey,  at  the  address  on  the  front  of  this 
magazine.  The  prospect  of  having  one’s 
school’s  structure  analysed  must  sound 
daunting,  to  say  the  least:  obviously  the  en¬ 
quiry  would  be  confidential. 


Reference 

E.  F.  Schumacher,  Small  is  beautiful:  A  study  of  eco¬ 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

Betty  Adams,  a  longstanding  member  of  the  guiding 
committee  of  the  WEF  (29  Woodside  House,  London, 
SW19  7QN)  is  engaged  on  a  project  on  Accountability 
in  Education.  The  proposal  is  to  make  the  compulsory 
education  of  boys  and  girls  accountable  in  terms  of  a 
nationally  accredited  system  of  individual  Statements 
of  the  outcome  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  follows 
an  extract  from  her  article  in  ‘Higher  Education  Re¬ 
view’  Summer  1978: 

The  need  to  increase  the  satisfactions  associated 
with  compulsory  schooling  and  to  reduce  justified 
criticisms  of  it  suggest  a  number  of  developments  all 
of  which  could  be  put  in  train  without  either  an  increase 
of  financial  expenditure  or  any  change  in  the  law.  The 


immediate  development  would  be  a  concerted  attempt 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  pupils  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age  and  their  teachers  work  towards  a 
statement  (or  number  of  statements)  describing  their 
attainments,  characteristics  and  purposes;  to  b©  com¬ 
pleted  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  An 
exploratory  period  of  trial  and  error  woujd  need  to  be 
monitored  by  a  co-ordinating  .body.  This  would  develop 
draft  sample  statements  and  notes  of  guidance  for 
teachers,  for  circulation  to  schools  for  use  and  criti¬ 
cism.  At  an  appointed  date,  after  a  further  period  of 
study,  revised  approved  statement  forms  would  be 
introduced  in  all  schools.  At  the  same  time  a  date 
would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  ending  O 
level  and  CSE  examinations  among  pupils  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age.  The  coordinating  body  would 
direct  the  work  of  many  local  teams,  each  of  which 
should  have  responsibility  for  working  with  one  or 
more  schools.  A  team  might  consist  of  a  local  in¬ 
spector,  a  member  of  the  governing  body  and  a  per¬ 
son  from  a  college,  university  or  examining  board. 
Their  brief  would  require  them  to  judge  any  school  by  its 
outcomes:  that  is  by  what  is  had  meant  to  its  pupils  and 
by  what  it  had  given  them. 

The  setting  up  of  such  teams  would  serve  another 
useful  purpose:  it  would  educate  important  sections  of 
professional  and  public  opinion  concerning  the  realities 
of  the  classroom  and  the  priorities  of  the  pupil.  Such 
education,  long  overdue,  is  the  more  urgent  in  the  light 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Taylor  Report:  A  New 
Partnership  for  our  Schools.  The  proposed  new  part¬ 
nership  offers  teachers  a  second  chance  of  making 
themselves  accountable  to  a  lay  body  and  of  gaining 
its  support  in  return.  Up  to  now,  instead  of  such  a 
working  partnership  there  has  often  been  a  mutual 
lack  of  respect,  the  governors  holding  the  professionals 
in  low  esteem  while  heads  and  administrators  con¬ 
spired  in  effect  to  .by-pass  the  governors  and  ignore 
their  potential.  A  better  form  of  training  for  a  lay 
governor  could  scarcely  be  programmed  than  for  him 
to  become  a  member  of  a  small  working  team  set  up  to 
assess  and  accredit  school  statements  about  16  year 
old  boys  and  girls.  In  such  a  task  oriented,  school 
based  in-service  experience,  a  governor  would  learn 
what  to  look  for  in  a  school  and  how  to  judge  it  in 
terms  of  its  effects  on  pupils.  Working  with  the  local 
adviser  and  the  professional  assessor,  the  lay  governor 
could  become  the  school’s  most  powerful  friend  and 
best  advocate.  Through  him  appreciation  of  the  school’s 
policies  and  achievements  would  spread  to  other  lay 
persons  and  to  education  committees. 

Similarly,  the  establishment  of  these  teams  would 
generate  links  between  school  and  past  school  edu¬ 
cation.  At  present,  these  are  few,  sometimes  non¬ 
existent.  Even  at  national  level  the  formal  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  universities  and  the  further  education  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  Schools  Council  and  Examining  Boards  for 
GCE  serves  mainly  to  preserve  the  domination  of  the 
curriculum  by  the  need  to  select  students  for  higher 
education. 
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The  College  of  the  Bahamas  —  A  New  Venture 

Norman  Fox,  Lindsay  Townsend:  Bahamas 


In  January  of  1977,  the  official  opening  of  the 
College  of  the  Bahamas  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  impressive  ceremonies  and  cele¬ 
brations.  The  College  came  into  existence  in 
December,  1974,  with  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  outcome  of  the  Leys  Report  (1968)  from 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies (1).  This  re¬ 
port  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
single,  multi-functional  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  Bahamas,  which  was  to  be 
flexible,  independent,  and  geared  to  meet  the 
middle  and  higher-level  man-power  needs  of 
the  nation. 

The  College  was  created  by  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  C.  R.  Walker  Technical  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Bahamas  Teachers’  College  and  the 
San  Salvador  Teachers’  College.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  operated  separately  until  the  end  of 
the  1974-75  academic  year,  when  the  San 
Salvador  College  was  closed,  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  became  entirely  based  on  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  seat  of  the  capital  of  the 
Bahamas,  Nassau.  In  September,  1975,  an 
integrated  organizational  structure  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  Sixth  Form  ‘A’  level  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Government  High  School  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  College.  In  September,  1976, 
various  site  changes  enabled  the  High  School 
to  move  into  new  buildings,  and  the  College 
acquired  the  vacated  campus,  which  has  the 
attractive  feature  of  adjacent  unused  land  that 
could  accommodate  a  main  central  campus 
in  the  future. 

The  present  facilities,  located  on  two  cam¬ 
puses,  comprise  two  libraries,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  stock  of  25,000  volumes,  an  auditorium, 
68  teaching  rooms,  about  half  of  which  are 
special-purpose  rooms  for  science  teaching, 
art  and  craft,  typing,  electronics,  cosmetology, 
automobile  repair,  engineering  and  for  tu¬ 
torial  offices.  Additionally,  there  is  a  25  metre 
open-air  swimming  pool,  a  games  field  and 
basketball  and  tennis  courts.  Seen  as  the 
apex  of  the  educational  system,  and  designed 
as  a  community  college  along  American 


lines,  the  College  of  the  Bahamas  is  intended 
to  be  strong  and  sensitive  enough  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  education  and  training 
for  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment. 

Two  particular  concerns  of  the  present 
Government  —  the  Progressive  Liberal  Party 
—  who  came  to  power  in  1967,  replacing  the 
previous  all-white  colonial  oligarchy,  are  the 
move  for  ‘Bahamianization’  of  jobs  at  all 
levels,  together  with  the  desire  for  increased 
economic  self  determination.  Both  these  goals 
have  stimulated  the  demand  for  education, 
which  for  several  years  has  had  top  priority 
in  the  national  budget.  At  the  opening  of  the 
College,  Prime  Minister  Lynden  O.  Pindling, 
whose  country  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  also  rei¬ 
terated  his  government’s  determination  to 
develop  a  mixed  economy.  The  Bahamas  has 
survived  the  world  recession  remarkably  well 
and  inflation  has  been  kept  relatively  low. 
Off-shore  banking  and  tourist  industries  have 
flourished,  helped  by  the  civil  disturbances  in 
Bermuda  and  the  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Jamaica,  both  rivals  in  the  tourist 
trade. 

Historically,  the  Bahamian  economy  has 
always  been  very  dependent  on  other  na¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  United  States.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  economy  is  largely  based  on  tourism, 
foreign  banking  and  commercial  investments 
encouraged  by  jts  tax-haven  status.  The  is¬ 
lands  lack  many  of  the  natural  resources  re¬ 
quired  for  economic  diversification  and  the 
nation  has  a  relatively  small  population  base 
of  approximately  200,000,  over  half  of  which  is 
concentrated  on  New  Providences,  while  the 
rest  is  scattered  over  a  far-flung  archipelago. 
Half  the  population  is  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  population  growth  rate  is  4.1%  (2) 
and,  at  present,  unemployment  stands  at 
some  25%,  so  that  while  the  Bahamas  already 
possesses  many  of  the  trappings  of  a  de¬ 
veloped  nation,  it  also  shares  some  of  the 
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problems  of  less-developed  countries.  It  was 
the  size  of  the  population,  roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  a  medium-sized  town  in  an 
industrial  country,  which  determined  the  Leys 
report  recommendation  of  the  pooling  of  phy¬ 
sical  facilities  and  specialized  teaching  staff  in 
a  ‘single  strong  institution’ (3)  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  provide  for 
further  educational  needs  in  a  variety  of 
separate  locations.  It  is  an  argument  which 
still  holds  true  a  decade  later. 


The  College  is  established  as  a  public 
corporation  under  the  Act  of  1974,  which 
provides  for  a  College  Council  and  an  Aca¬ 
demic  Board  responsible  for  the  government 
and  control  of  the  College.  Finance  for  the 
College  comes  directly  from  the  Government 
Consolidated  Fund,  from  which  funds  are 
voted  by  Parliament  through  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  Since  inception  the  annual  budget 
has  been  in  the  region  of  B$3  million. 

Structure  of  the  college 

As  a  community  college,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  operating  from  a  non-elitist  and  more 
flexible  standpoint  than  traditional  colleges. 
The  policy  is  one  of  ‘community  outreach’  and 
it  is  hoped  that  eventually  ‘a  programme  for 
everyone’  can  be  offered.  General  college 
admission  is  open  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  five  years  of  secondary  school,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  two  schemes  are  in  opera¬ 


tion  to  implement  the  ‘outreach’  policy:  the 
Transitional  Education  and  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  Programmes.  Trans.  Ed.’  is  an  experi¬ 
mental  part-time  programme  for  adults  over 
21  who  have  incomplete  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Its  primary  goal  is  the  holistic  prepara¬ 
tion  of  students  for  College  level  program¬ 
mes.  Continuing  Education  is  akin  to  British 
Evening  Institutes  or  Adult  Education.  Ten¬ 
tative  plans  are  being  made  to  establish  a 
College  of  the  Bahamas  annexe  in  Freeport, 
Grand  Bahama,  the  second  largest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  in  the  islands.  Further  ex¬ 
tension  of  ‘community  outreach’  is  hindered 
by  the  small  size  and  scattered  nature  of 
other  island  settlements,  although  this  might 
be  overcome  through  educational  broadcast¬ 
ing  by  the  recently  opened  Government  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

The  teaching  programme  is  based  on 
semesters,  with  two  semesters  and  two  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  in  each  academic  year.  The 
American  credit  system  has  been  adopted, 
based  on  the  ‘semester  hour’.  Roughly  one 
hour  per  week  of  lectures  or  two  hours  per 
week  of  workshop  or  laboratory  work,  for 
fourteen  weeks,  gives  one  semester  hour  of 
credit.  A  full-time  student  normally  attempts 
fifteen  hours  of  credit  per  semester.  The 
College  is  organized  into  seven  teaching  Di¬ 
visions:  Applied  Science,  Business  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Studies,  Teacher  Education,  Hu¬ 
manities,  Natural  Science,  Social  Science  and 
Technical  and  Vocational  Studies,  together 
with  a  Library  Division  and  an  Administrative 
Division. 

The  College  offers  Associate  Degrees, 
awarded  after  a  two-year  full-time  programme, 
designed  to  give  a  broad,  general  education 
with  some  specialization  in  Arts  or  Sciences, 
and  to  secure  accreditation  in  degree  pro¬ 
grammes  in  colleges  and  universities  over¬ 
seas.  Also  offered  are  Diplomas  for  other  two- 
year  programmes,  which  are  more  directly 
job-related,  such  as  Electronics  and  Com¬ 
munications,  and  College  Certificates,  for 
what  are  normally  one-year  practical  training 
courses,  such  as  Carpentry  and  Masonry. 
Teachers'  Certificates  for  Primary  and  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Education  may  be  pursued  at  the 
same  time  as  Associate  Degrees.  Students 
can  still  be  prepared  to  write  a  variety  of  ex- 
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ternal  examinations,  such  as  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education  and  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  examinations.  The  College  already  has 
strong  links  with  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  students  can  work  towards  their 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  B.Sc.  in  Hotel 
Management  degrees.  Courses  leading  to 
the  University  of  Miami’s  Bachelor’s  and 
Master’s  degrees  in  Education  and  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  may  also  be  followed. 

The  Staff 

Guyanese-born  Dr  M.  Kazim  Bacchus  has 
been  Principal  of  the  College  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1976.  Originally  Commonwealth  Fund 
Advisor  on  Higher  Education  to  the  Bahamas 
Ministry  of  Education,  he  now  has  the  mas¬ 
sive  task  of  formulating  policy  and  guiding 
the  College  so  that  it  functions  as  a  cohesive 
unit.  His  experience  include  research  and 
lecturing  in  British  Polytechnics  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Universitiy  Institute  of  Education,  and 
professorial  duties  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
Canada. 

The  College  staff  is  predominantly  com¬ 
posed  of  British,  Canadian,  American  and 
West  Indian  expatriates  on  contractual  agree¬ 
ments;  however,  in  keeping  with  current 
‘Bahamianization’  policies,  it  is  envisaged 
that  the  number  of  expatriates  will  decrease 
proportionately  in  years  to  come.  Dr  Bacchus 
has  stated  that  the  College  should  try  to 
ensure  that  at  least  60%  of  its  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  Bahamian  over  the  next  ten 
years.  At  present  38%  of  the  staff  are  Baha¬ 
mian,  but  some  highly  placed  officials  within 
the  Ministry  of  Education  feel  that  total 
Bahamianization  should  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible.  However,  Prime  Minister 
Pindling  himself  has  recognized  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  has  been  achieved  at  ‘the  expense 
of  quality’ (4). 

Finance 

In  the  next  decade  it  is  anticipated  that  stu¬ 
dent  enrolment  will  double  to  6,000  students, 
and  that  the  yearly  recurrent  and  capital  de¬ 
velopment  expenditure  will  rise  to  B$24  mil¬ 
lion.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  increase  in 
numbers,  it  js  hoped  that  the  present  build¬ 
ing  will  be  converted  into  a  main  administra¬ 


tive  block,  and  new,  purpose-built  complexes 
erected  to  create  one  main  campus.  The  Col¬ 
lege  expects  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
training  and  continued  education  of  certain 
professional  groups  in  the  Bahamas  by  in¬ 
corporating  the  Hotel  Training  Centre,  the 
Nurses’  Training  School,  the  Public  Service 
Training  Centre  and  the  Police  College.  Mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  level  skill  courses  will  expand 
to  meet  the  expected  demand,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cultural  and  creative  arts  pro¬ 
jects  will  also  be  responsibility  of  the  College. 

While  still  receiving  Bahamas  Government 
support  in  the  form  of  grants  to  meet  develop¬ 
ment  and  recurrent  budgets,  the  College 
seeks  to  achieve  full  autonomy  in  order  to 
allow  solicitation  of  funds  and  loans  from 
philanthropic  agencies,  economic  organiza¬ 
tions,  educational  foundations  and  Third 
World  assistance  programmes.  Following  the 
regional  character  of  the  University  of  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Caribbean  area,  it  is  hoped 
that  some  university  faculties,  such  as  Hotel 
Management  and  Tourism  and  Oceanography 
will  be  located  in  the  Bahamas  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

The  scale 

Besides  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  new  enterprise  on  this  scale, 
the  new  College  has  been  beset  by  a  variety 
of  problems  arising  from  the  historical  and 
geographical  nature  of  its  location.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  while  the  welding  together  of  several 
institutions  is  sound  jn  principle  for  a  small 
nation,  in  practice  it  has  entailed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  effective  small  colleges,  such  as  the 
Bahamas  Teachers’  College. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has  demon¬ 
strated  itself  to  be  a  complex  and  highly 
structured  system,  based  on  ex-colonial  pub¬ 
lic  service  regulations  with  strict  financial 
controls  and  a  lack  of  autonomy.  Numerous 
difficulties  result  from  this  situation,  such  as 
an  uncertain  interpretation  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  many  inadequacies  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  facilities.  Any  expenditure  over 
B$250  has  to  have  Treasury  approval  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  can  in  fact  veto  any 
decision  of  the  College  Council.  Political  in¬ 
tervention  has  already  drawn  protests  from 
various  national  elements  as  well  as  adverse 
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criticism  from  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  Washington  D.C.  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Teachers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  also  been  admitted  that  the 
advice  of  the  Leys  Report  has  not  always 
been  closely  followed,  with  the  result  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  policy  ma¬ 
chinery  at  a  level  lower  than  the  College 
Council.  In  effect  there  is  no  real  authority  at 
any  level  within  the  College. 

It  is  therefore  felt  that  if  the  College  of 
the  Bahamas  is  to  satisfactorily  fulfil  its  role 
within  this  emerging  nation  then  important 
changes  are  necessary  in  many  aspects  of 
its  operation. 
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MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE 
NEW  CROSS,  LONDON  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND 


PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE 

The  College’s  Publications  Service  was  created  in  1966  in  response  to  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  works  emanating  from  the  Curriculum  Laboratory.  Central  to  this  enterprise  was 
the  curriculum  journal  IDEAS,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  February  1967. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  ‘service’  the  policy  of  the  College  was  to  maintain  in 
print  the  increasing  number  of  publications  it  produced;  and  the  Publications  Service  is 
still  able  to  draw  from  its  stock  of  books  an  almost  complete  range  of  the  reports,  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  it  has  published  over  the  years.  In  addition,  because  of  the  demand  for 
bound  volumes  of  the  various  series  of  IDEAS,  Library  Editions  have  been  published  as 
attractive  books;  and  the  complete  set  of  the  five  series  of  this  curriculum  journal  presents 
in  six  volumes  and  some  1£  million  words  a  most  revealing  account  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  past  decade. 

These  six  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS  covering  series  Nos.  1,  2  3A,  3B,  4  and  5  (i.e.  IDEAS 
Nos.  1  to  33),  are  on  sale  at  the  inclusive  price  of  £30,  if  mailed  to  an  address  in  the 
British  Isles.  (An  extra  charge  of  £4.00  is  made  for  mailing  to  places  outside  UK.)  The 
final  Library  Edition  of  IDEAS  embracing  Nos.  31-33  also  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
indexes  covering  all  of  the  articles  published  within  IDEAS  Nos.  1  to  33. 

Details  of  the  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS,  individual  issues  and  other  publications  are 
available  from: 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS'  COLLEGE, 

NEW  CROSS,  LONDON,  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND. 
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Proudly  Scottish;  truly  international;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 
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China:  An  Ancient  Culture,  A  Recent 

Perspective 

H.  Stanley  Payne  —  Tasmanian  College  of  Advanced  Education,  Launceston,  Tasmania 


The  articles  on  ‘the  other  Schumacher’  and  on  ‘direct 
democracy’  may  give  insights  by  which  to  judge  the 
following  personal  account  by  our  colleague  Stan 
Payne  of  an  ancient  society  and  civilization  which  in 
this  century  has  gone  through  many  stages  of  change 
and  development.  China  has  the  world’s  oldest  con¬ 
tinuous  civilization  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  total 
population,  and  these  significant  factors  combined  with 
the  rapid  and  accelerating  changes  which  she  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  our  time  make  her  a  worthy  object  of 
study. 

Although  Stanley  Payne  does  not  here  concern  him¬ 
self  directly  with  education,  his  article,  based  on  a 
recent  visit  he  made  to  the  People’s  Republic,  will 
give  readers  not  only  a  rare  first  hand  account  of 
present  day  China,  but  also  the  historical  context  of 
recent  events.  Beginning  with  an  outline  of  the  Impor¬ 
tant  characteristics  of  ancient  China,  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  visit  made  in  January  1977.  He  describes 
his  interpreters,  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  a  ty¬ 
pical  visit,  and  his  vivid  impressions  of  China’s  present 
day  arts  and  medicine,  where  old  and  new  methods  are 
carefully  balanced.  He  concludes  his  article,  which  Is 
an  edited  version  of  a  lecture  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Tasmania  (Northern  Branch)  on  7th  August 
1977,  with  some  searching  thoughts  on  China’s  future, 
and  a  poem  which  encapsulates  his  Impressions  of 
this  vast  and  diverse  country  and  its  people. 

Readers  may  like  to  be  referred  to  the  article  by 

Marion  Edman  on  her  visit  to  China,  and  ensuing  notes, 

which  appeared  in  the  New  Era,  Jan./Feb.  1977,  pp.8-10. 
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Introduction 

The  West  has  always  had  a  hazy  view  of 
China.  For  most,  China  was  a  mythological 
land,  distant  Cathay,  part  of  the  mysterious 
East,  exotic,  strange,  unknown,  the  land  of 
the  willow-pattern  plate.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  English  potters,  recognizing  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  pattern,  helped  to 
promote  this  view.  It  was  part  of  the  current 
vogue  for  chinoiserie.  The  story  behind  the 
willow  pattern  is  said  to  be  an  old  Chinese 
one,  but  I  have  found  two  sources  which  re¬ 
fute  this  contention.  This  is  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  love  story: 


So  she  told  me  a  legend  centuries  old, 

Of  a  Mandarin  rich  in  lands  and  gold, 

Of  Koong  Shee  fair,  and  Chang  the  good, 
Who  loved  each  other  as  lovers  should. 

How  they  hid  in  the  gardener’s  hut  for  awhile, 
Then  fled  away  to  a  beautiful  isle. 

Though  a  cruel  father  pursued  them  there 
And  would  have  killed  the  hopeless  pair, 

But  a  kindly  power,  by  pity  stirred, 

Changed  each  into  a  beautiful  bird. 

Here  is  the  orange  tree  where  they  talked; 
Here  they  are  running  away; 

And  over  all  at  the  top  you  see 
The  birds  making  love  alway. 

(Thiele,  M.  R.  None  but  the  Nightingale,  Tut¬ 
tle  1967,  p.137.) 

The  story  of  the  willow-pattern  is  set  in  a 
landscape  as  fanciful  as  Coleridge’s  ‘Kubla 
Khan’  or  Shakespeare’s  Forest  of  Arden.  It  is 
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not  of  everyday  life.  What,  then,  was  the  real 
China? 

Traditional  China 

I  shall  first  sketch  in  general  terms  what  tra¬ 
ditional  China  was  before  it  was  destroyed. 
Second,  I  shall  relate  some  impressions  I 
gained  of  today’s  China  during  my  recent 
visit.  Third,  I  shall  comment  on  China’s  future 
in  relation  to  six  traditional  characteristics. 

The  first  characteristic  of  traditional  China 
is  its  long  lasting  nature,  going  back  well 
over  4,000  years.  It  is  the  longest  continuous 
civilization  still  in  existence  today. 

A  second  characteristic  is  its  cyclic  or  dy¬ 
nastic  nature.  It  begins  with  the  Hsia  which 
is  followed  by  the  Shang,  Chou,  Chin,  Han, 
Sui,  Tang,  Sung,  Mongol,  Ming,  and  the  Ching 
or  Manchu  dynasty  which  ended  with  Sun  Yat- 
sen  and  the  1911  revolution.  Native  Chinese 
dynasties  were  interspersed  with  rule  by 
foreigners,  such  as  the  Mongols  and  Man- 
chus,  or  by  long  periods  of  internecine  strife 
and  divided  kingdoms.  Except  for  last  cen¬ 
tury’s  intrusion  by  the  West,  China’s  invaders 
had  always  come  from  north;  but,  even  when 
conquered,  China’s  civilization  always  re¬ 
mained  substantially  intact. 

The  third  characteristic  of  traditional  China 
is  that  its  borders  were  never  static. 

The  Chou  dynasty,  for  example,  was  cen¬ 
tred  on  the  great  valleys  of  Yellow  and 
Yangtze  rivers.  The  Chin  pushed  beyond  the 
Pearl  river  in  the  south  and  .into  what  is  now 
North  Vietnam,  and  westwards  to  Mongolia. 
The  Tang  dynasty  map  shows  the  enormous 
expansion  of  China  surrounded  by  its  tri¬ 
butary  states. 

The  Sung  period  was  one  of  contraction 
and  division.  The  map  of  Mongol  domination 
reveals  China’s  complete  absorption  by  Kub- 
lai  Khan.  The  Ming  period  indicates  Chinese 
rule  restored  over  the  four  main  riverine 
plains,  and,  the  remarkable  voyages  of  Cheng 
Ho  who  reached  the  East  African  coast  fifty 
years  before  Vasco  da  Gama.  What  would 
have  happened,  I  wonder,  if  the  Ming  had  not 


withdrawn  its  expensive  programme  of  ex¬ 
peditions? 

The  last  dynasty,  the  foreign  Ching  or  Man¬ 
chu,  regained  much  of  the  territory  previously 
held  under  the  Tang;  its  control  disintegrated 
when  the  Europeans  penetrated  large  areas 
in  the  last  century. 

Today’s  map  sees  China  restored  largely  to 
what  it  was  before  the  European  and  Japan¬ 
ese  inroads. 

The  notion,  then,  of  China  as  a  geographi¬ 
cal  entity  seen  historically,  is  one  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction,  moving  frontiers,  no 
one  constancy  except  this  cyclic  motion. 

Even  so,  China  remained  culturally  stable 
and  intact,  and  this  is  the  fourth  characteris¬ 
tic  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  preservation 
of  China’s  cultural  identity. 

1.  China’s  written  language  served  to  unite 
the  Chinese  educated  rulers  throughout  the 
land,  and  though  there  were  many  spoken 
languages  and  dialects,  classical  written 
Chinese  served  as  a  lingua  franca  binding  all. 

2.  The  custom  developed  which  required 
aspiring  Chinese  officials  to  sit  for  the  im¬ 
perial  examinations  which  were  based  on 
written  Chinese.  These  were  not  easy,  for  they 
required  the  learning  of  thousands  of  com¬ 
plex  Chinese  characters;  to  do  this,  students 
needed  finance  and  free  time,  as  well  as  in¬ 
telligence.  Examinations  of  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  were  held;  and  fewer  students  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  they  became  more  difficult.  The 
result  of  this  system  was  the  growth  of  a 
class  of  officials,  a  scholar  elite,  classified 
into  a  hierarchy.  It  was  not  an  hereditary  sys¬ 
tem,  but  mostly,  a  meritocratic  one. 

3.  The  imperial  examinations  were  based 
on  the  Confucian  classics.  These  classics 
were  heavily  charged  with  Confucian  codes 
of  conduct:  personal,  social  and  political. 

Thus,  Confucian  thought,  gained  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  written  Chinese  and  success  in 
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the  examinations,  was  diffused  throughout  the 
official  class,  who  in  turn,  influenced  the 
people  they  controlled.  Confucian  thought 
conditioned  the  scholar-officials  and  they 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  system  and  China’s 
cultural  identity.  These  educated  officials 
ruled  over  eighty  percent  of  the  people  who 
were  peasants  bound  by  the  back-breaking 
toil  of  the  hoe  and  most  of  whom  lived  in 
tightly-knit  village  communities. 

4.  The  traditional  Chinese  family  was  a  re¬ 
presentation  in  miniature  of  the  total  Chinese 
state.  This  was  another  factor  which  helped 
to  preserve  the  Chinese  state  for  so  long.  The 
Confucian  code  of  conduct  and  relationships 
also  conditioned  the  organisation  of  the  family 
and  where  the  family  stood  withjn  the  socio¬ 
economic  and  political  organization  of  the 
nation.  Confucian  injunctions  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  family  to  raise  dutiful  sons,  and  also, 
loyal  subjects  of  the  state.  The  father  was 
supreme,  controlled  family  property  and  in¬ 
come,  arranged  marriages  and  could  sell 
children.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  members  of  his  family  collectively. 
Age  dominated  youth,  and  male  dominated 
female.  In  famine  girl-children  were  more  likely 
to  suffer  infanticide.  Daughters-in-law  often 
suffered  the  husband’s  mother’s  tyranny. 
Secondary  wives  and  concubines  were  not 
uncommon.  Wives  had  no  property  rights  and 
re-marriage  was  difficult. 

Such  a  hierarchy  was  based  on  the  five 
carefully  defined  Confucian  relationships  bet¬ 
ween:  ruler  and  subject,  father  and  son,  elder 
and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wife,  and 
friend  and  friend.  Within  the  family,  uncles, 
aunts,  grandparents,  in-laws  all  had  their  de¬ 
gree  of  status.  People  knew  in  this  system 
where  they  stood  with  one  another.  The 
peasant  village  was  made  up  of  a  number  of 
family-units,  settled  more  or  less  permanently 
on  land-holdings  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  and  each  family-kinship  group  was  sup¬ 
posedly  self-sufficient  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Each  survived  from  the  sustenance 
gained  from  the  land.  The  headship  of  a 
family  or  kin-ship  group  passed  from  father 
to  eldest  son.  Men  stayed  within  their  family- 
kinship  group;  girls  were  obliged  to  leave 


their  family  homes  on  marriage  and  join  the 
husband’s  father’s  household.  Both  took  their 
assigned  places  in  the  hierarchy  of  each  res¬ 
pective  household. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  family  sys¬ 
tem,  written  large,  exemplified  the  Chinese 
nation.  At  the  top  was  the  emperor  whose  aut¬ 
hority  was  granted  by  heaven,  the  so-called 
‘mandate  of  heaven’.  He  was  not  only  em¬ 
peror  in  the  sense  of  being  a  military  or  im¬ 
perial  ruler,  but  a  father-figure  or  Pope,  rep¬ 
resenting  Confucian  virtue.  Senior  members 
of  the  national  family  under  him  were  various 
levels  of  scholar-administrators  at  the  court, 
and  those  posted  to  provincial  and  local 
areas.  In  the  villages  were  the  peasants. 
Junior  members  of  the  national  family  were 
expected  to  obey  their  seniors.  Yet,  although 
the  imperial  government  of  the  great  Chinese 
nation-family  was  authoritarian,  its  control 
through  this  hierarchial  network  was  loose 
and  flexible.  Villages  had  a  fair  amount  of 
autonomy,  but  each  was  collectively  respon¬ 
sible  to  that  authority. 

The  fifth  characteristic  of  traditional  China 
is  its  many  diverse  features  which,  because 
of  their  nature,  persist  today. 

It  has  a  varied  climate  ranging  from  the 
tropical  warmth  about  Canton  in  the  south 
to  the  bitter  cold  of  the  north  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  west.  Under  such  conditions,  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  vary;  two  or  more  crops  grown 
in  the  south,  one  mostly  elsewhere. 

The  four  major  riverine  plains  are  highly 
developed  agriculturally;  all  suitable  land  for 
cropping  is  levelled,  engineered  for  irrigation 
channels,  the  red  soil  of  the  south  and  the 
yellow-brown  loess  of  the  north  have  been 
sculptured  for  sustenance  over  the  centuries 
into  a  huge  terraced  landscape  by  millions  of 
peasant  hands.  Mark  Twain  said,  ‘a  disorderly 
Chinaman  is  rare,  a  lazy  one  does  not  exist’. 
As  one  travels  this  terrain,  one  willingly  ack¬ 
nowledges  this  truth.  In  these  plains  most  of 
China’s  toiling  peasants  live.  The  exposed 
frontier  regions  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  very 
sparsely  populated  and  suitable  mainly  for 
forestry  or  grazing.  Only  12%  of  China  con- 
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sists  of  cultivatable  land,  the  rest  is  moun¬ 
tain  high  plateau  or  desert. 

The  1956  population  figures  for  China, 
naturally  reveal  a  preponderance  of  Han 
Chinese,  but  the  list  includes  a  diversity  of 
nationalities.  These  diverse  national  groups 
presented  the  imperial  past  with  problems,  as 
they  do  today  to  the  present  administration. 

The  linguistic  map  also  shows  the  diversity 
of  languages  spoken.  On  my  recent  visit,  each 
centre  visited  provided  .its  local  interpreters; 
sometimes,  our  Peking-based  interpreters  ad¬ 
mitted  difficulty  in  understanding  some  of  the 
peasant-workers  they  were  interviewing  for  us. 

What  were  living  conditions  like  in  tradi¬ 
tional  China?  The  scholar-officials  belonged 
to  a  privileged  class  and  therefore  lived  com¬ 
fortable  lives.  The  classical  arts,  including 
the  willow-pattern  plate  image,  were  products 
of  this  class  and  the  expert  craftsmen  en¬ 
couraged  by  it.  The  positions  held  by  this 
class  were  by  no  means  hereditary,  but  edu¬ 
cation  was  often  the  product  of  wealth.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  poor  scholars  could  and  did  enter  this 
class.  It  was  a  respected  goal  to  which  many 
ambitious  young  men  aspired.  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  historians  and  others  invariably  com¬ 
plain  of  bad-nasty  landlords  who  oppressed 
the  peasants.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  this  complaint.  Of  corrupt  officialdom, 
money-grubbing  merchants,  foreign  react¬ 
ionaries,  all  conspiring  against  Pearl  Buck’s 
honest  peasants.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  complaint;  for  the  vast  majority  of 
peasants,  life  was  often  hard,  bitter  and  cruel. 
The  peasant  lived  at  a  subsistence  level  and 
was  plagued  by  poverty  disease,  natural  dis¬ 
asters  and  famine.  No  matter  how  it  may  be 
explained  away,  this  is  an  uncontravertible 
fact  —  yet,  there  is  an  explanation. 

The  political  stability  of  a  dynasty  often 
produced  conditions  which  provided  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity.  This  tended  to  stimulate 
a  population  explosion,  with  more  and  more 
demands  being  made  on  the  available  arable 
land.  Farm-holdings  became  smaller  on  being 
divided  among  more  people,  and  less  produc¬ 
tive  hillside  land  was  cultivated.  Heavy  rajns 


might  lead  to  soil  erosion  on  the  newly  ter¬ 
raced  hills,  depleted  of  trees  by  the  greater 
demands  for  land  and  fuel.  Drought  could 
also  afflict  the  increased  population,  and  irri¬ 
gation  systems,  neglected  by  a  declining 
dynastic  rule,  might  well  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  regular  massjve  floods  of  China’s  great 
rivers.  Thus,  all  could  lead  to  great  catas¬ 
trophes  and  human  misery.  This,  then,  and  its 
cyclic  nature,  is  a  sixth  characteristic  of  tra¬ 
ditional  Chinese  history. 

The  lot  of  the  peasant-worker  in  the  last 
century  was  particularly  brutal.  The  Manchu 
dynasty  showed  signs  of  decline  before  the 
Europeans  ever  began  to  make  their  in-roads. 
When  the  Western  powers  from  1840  onwards, 
and  later  Japan,  made  trading  and  territorial 
demands  on  China,  social,  economic  and 
political  strains  were  put  upon  her.  The 
scholar-officials  could  not  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  led  to  great  disorder  and  rebellion. 
At  the  same  time,  China’s  population  in¬ 
creased  from  about  300  million  jn  1800  to 
about  400  million  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  20  million  had 
died  jn  the  Taiping  rebellion  alone.  (Sources 
vary  about  these  figures.) 

In  this  present  century  so  far,  China  has 
doubled  that  400  million;  again,  despite  devas¬ 
tating  civil  conflict  and  the  war  with  Japan. 
This  was  the  country  which  Mao  Tse-tung  led 
from  1948  until  a  year  ago.  One  wonders  if 
he  were  sane  to  take  on  the  task  of  putting 
the  ravaged  country  back  on  its  feet.  What  an 
undertaking! 

My  visit  to  the  New  China 

It  was  to  find  out  what  the  new  China  was 
like,  that  I  decided  to  go  there  last  January; 
what  follows  are  some  random  personal  ob¬ 
servations. 

Our  party  of  twenty-four  teachers,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  few  students  left  the  new  Kowloon 
railway  station  for  Lo  Wu  where  the  journey 
terminated  on  the  frontier.  We  crossed  the 
famous  railway  bridge  on  foot  above  a  small 
stream  and  entered  the  border-post  immigra¬ 
tion  building  of  Shumchun.  Our  baggage  was 
collected  by  Chinese  porters  and  carried 
across  on  trolleys. 
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Map  of  China  showing  H.  Stanley  Payne’s  Route: 
by  rail  Hong  Kong  to  Peking:  return  by  air 

From:  ‘Treasurers  of  China’  by  Michael  Ridley  (1973) 


Whereas  the  Hong  Kong  customs  house 
was  small  and  cramped,  the  Chinese  set-up 
was  spacious,  if  somewhat  austere.  Here  we 
caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  dressed  in  thjnck,  Khaki-green,  cotton- 
padded  overcoats  and  wjth  either  Mao  caps 
or  fur-hats,  each  bearing  the  famous  red  star 
immediately  above  their  foreheads.  The  police 
were  dressed  in  uniforms  similar  in  colour  to 
a  westerner’s  jeans,  perhaps  rather  brighter, 
but  ironically,  almost  royal  blue.  We  filled  in 
our  immigration  forms,  declared  our  watches 
and  cameras  which  we  had  to  take  out  of  the 
country  or  account  for  them  not  being  there, 
passed  through  the  customs  wjth  no  trouble 
—  the  officials  being  monosyllabic  or  making 
murmuring  noises  as  they  stamped  our  pass¬ 
ports.  The  whole  transaction  was  cool  and 
polite,  with  perhaps  a  little  uncertainty  on  our 
side.  We  moved  on  and  converted  our  Hong 
Kong  dollars  and  travellers’  cheques  to  Chi¬ 
nese  yuans  and  cents.  A  yuan  was  worth  half 
an  Australian  dollar  or  ten  from  Hong  Kong. 
The  local  Hong  Kong  guide  was  joined  by 
three  Chinese  dressed  very  smartly  in  dark 
grey-blue  or  black  Mao  caps,  very  well-cut 
black  overcoats  and  Mao  tunics  made  of  high 


quality  material.  They  joined  us  in  conversa¬ 
tion  in  very  good  English  and  we  learned  that 
they  were  to  be  our  guides  and  interpreters  all 
the  way  to  Peking.  Their  names  were  Messrs 
Ku,  Sun,  Hsu  and  they  were  from  the  head  of¬ 
fice  at  Peking  I  asked  myself,  were  they  short 
of  interpreters  that  we  were  accorded  this 
honour?  Were  we  so  important  that  we 
warranted  head-office  people  to  accompany 
us?  I  learnt  later  that  these  men  were  sur¬ 
veying  the  whole  matter  of  tours  and  that  was 
why  they  were  there. 

Our  interpreters 

Mr  Ku  was  a  small  bespectacled  person,  cul¬ 
tured,  courteous,  concerned  and  considerate. 
He  was  softly  spoken  and  very  kind,  a  man 
of  considerable  intellectual  breadth.  He  was 
the  chief  administrator  for  the  group  and  was 
not  a  member  of  the  communist  party.  His 
English  was  not  so  clearly  articulated  as  Mr 
Sun’s  yet  his  knowledge  of  words  and  the 
conceptual  framework  represented  by  them 
was  considerable.  Mr  Sun  was  the  dapper, 
life  and  soul,  cheery-chappy  of  the  trio.  His 
command  of  English  was  excellent,  resemb¬ 
ling  jn  quality  a  cultured  English  accent.  He 
soon  detected  that  I  was  not  an  Australian  by 
birth  and  asked  where  I  originated.  When  I 
told  him,  Wales,  he  said  he  had  visited  Cardiff 
and  that  it  had  a  beautiful  civic  centre.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  visited  Bath  where  I  had  done 
post-graduate  research;  he  replied,  that  he 
had  visited  the  University  there  and  thought 
the  city  had  fine  examples  of  Georgian  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  interested  me.  Further  discussion 
revealed  that  he  had  visited  Stratford-on-Avon, 
had  been  to  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  and 
had  seen  a  performance  of  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
at  the  Memorial  Theatre  there.  Clearly  our 
interpreters  were  of  the  highest  calibre  and 
we  were  beginning  to  establish  our  identities 
and  interests  with  them.  Mr  Hsu  was  a 
younger  man  who  was  learning  the  job,  rather 
quiet  and  shy,  but  whose  conversation  grew 
as  he  gained  more  confidence,  and  this  also 
revealed  his  sensitivity  and  genuine  human 
qualities.  Here  were  three  distinct  personali¬ 
ties:  Mr  Ku,  always  concerned  to  help  us  see 
what  we  wanted  to  see;  Mr  Sun,  more  of  a 
confident  extravert  entering  into  the  party 
spirit  and  one  who  never  faltered  with  the 
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right  word  when  translating  conversations  of 
an  often  highly  abstruse  or  technical  charac¬ 
ter,  and  who  later  told  me  he  was  a  member 
of  the  communist  party;  Mr  Hsu,  young, 
modest  and  unassuming. 

I  have  spent  some  time  telling  you  of  our 
interpreters  because  much  of  the  tour’s  suc¬ 
cess  rested  on  their  personal  efforts;  it  was 
through  the  lenses  of  their  interpretation  that 
we  saw  China.  Much  credit  must  also  go  to 
our  local  interpreters  and  guides:  Miss  Wu  at 
Kwangchow  (Canton)  for  her  amiable  smile, 
warm  assured  nature,  and  beautiful  English; 
the  shy  lass  at  Wuhan  who  was  somewhat 
nervous  and  uncertain;  the  lady  at  Shihchia- 
chang  for  welcomining  us  as  members  of  the 
Roumanian  visiting  party;  Mrs  Li  at  Peking  for 
explaining  how  the  duck  of  that  name-place 
should  be  eaten  and  her  companion  who  was 
not  at  a  loss  when  I  used  the  French  term  ‘a 
propos’  in  my  speech  of  thanks  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  there.  But  Mr  Ku  made  another  im¬ 
portant  point  when  we  bade  our  interpreters 
farewell  in  Peking  airport;  he  said,  ‘Please  do 
forget  the  work  of  the  hotel  staffs,  the  bus 
drivers  and  porters  for  their  efficient  and 
honest  endeavours.’  Here  was  a  timely  Mar¬ 
xist  reminder,  yet  an  appropriate  and  true 
one.  For  my  part,  as  well,  I  shall  not  forget 
the  local  officials  who  lent  the  party  great¬ 
coats  to  keep  out  the  cold  which  intensified  as 
we  went  farther  north  to  Peking;  the  effort 
given  by  the  presidents  of  the  revolutionary 
committees  of  communes,  factories  schools, 
the  cadre  training  establishment,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  committees,  the  production  bri¬ 
gades,  the  air-raid  shelters,  the  Universities 
of  Wuhan  and  Peking,  the  Norman  Bethune 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Shihchiachang,  the  Mon 
Shan  pumping  station  on  the  Yellow  River 
near  Chengchow,  and  all  their  staffs. 

A  typical  visit 

On  every  visit  to  one  of  these  establishments 
we  were  formally  introduced  and  received  the 
inevitable  lidded  cups  of  tea,  jasmine  fla¬ 
voured,  kee  mun  or  the  gunpowder-green 
variety.  The  mounds  of  peanuts  we  cracked, 
and  the  magnificent  apples  provided  at  the 
Norman  Bethune  hospital  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  best  in  Tasmania,  reminded  me 


of  childhood  Christmases;  cigarettes  were 
supplied  in  abundance. 

After  the  tea,  peanuts  and  cigarettes,  came 
the  formal  meeting.  Invariably,  such  meetings 
had  a  set-pattern.  The  vice-president  or  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  revolutionary  committee  of  what¬ 
ever  organization  we  were  visiting  would 
open,  with  the  interpreter  translating  after 
various  stages.  Sometimes  he  held  forth  for 
a  considerable  time  and  I  marvel  at  the  in¬ 
terpreter’s  memory,  admittedly  aided  with  a 
notebook  into  which  he  wrote  a  dozen  or 
so  Chinese  characters.  The  pattern  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  ran  roughly  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  welcome  our  friends  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  (or  introduction  to)  our 
neighbourhood  committee,  factory,  school, 
commune,  or  whatever. 

Then  would  follow  something  like  this: 

Our  factory  was  begun  in  1954  and  it  com¬ 
menced  production  in  1955.  In  keeping 
with  the  revoutionary  aims  laid  down  by 
Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  and  in  pursuit 
of  the  policies  and  thought  of  our  late 
leader  Chairman  Mao  and  our  present 
Chairman  Hua  Kuo-feng,  the  factory  has 
proceeded  to  carry  out  its  work  along  the 
following  lines. 

A  spate  of  statistics  would  begin.  So  many 
workers  were  at  present  employed,  of  whom 
so  many  per  cent  were  women.  The  wage 
structure  of  about  40  to  140  yuans  monthly, 
the  source  of  raw  material,  how  it  was  distri¬ 
buted,  the  rate  of  production  of  a  particular 
machine,  the  housing  available  to  the  workers, 
the  factory’s  schools,  stores,  laundry,  social 
and  medical  services,  the  air-raid  shelters 
they  might  have  constructed  voluntarily  be¬ 
neath  the  factory  for  Chairman  Mao  teaches 
the  workers  to  fight  back  at  the  revisionist 
Soviets,  would  be  proudly  trotted  out.  With¬ 
out  exception,  the  pattern  would  conclude 
with  a  considered  statement  about  the  Crimes 
of  ‘the  gang  of  four’  and  how,  because  of  the 
gang’s  revisionist  policies,  production  had  suf¬ 
fered.  It  was  not  always  clear  how  this  group 
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could  have  had  such  a  striking  influence  upon 
the  number  of  spindles  of  cotton  produced  or 
the  degree  of  application  of  school-children 
to  their  study,  but  by  all  accounts,  it  evidently 
did.  The  conclusion  of  the  brief  introduction, 
sometimes  quite  lengthy,  was  then  rounded 
off  with  a  note  of  continued  optimism,  ‘that 
since  the  gang  of  four  had  been  exposed  and 
overthrown’,  the  factory  output  had  increased 
under  the  guidance  of  Chairman  Hua  Kuo- 
feng  and  the  party,  basing  their  policies  on 
the  true  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  and  the 
thought  of  Chairman  Mao. 

I  must  say  that  I  marvelled  at  the  like  struc¬ 
tures  of  these  speeches.  Why,  I  asked  myself, 
should  an  undeviating  pattern  persist  all  the 
way  from  Canton  to  Peking,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  content,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  organization  was  a  factory,  a 
kindergarten  or  a  commune?  The  only  similar 
manifestation  in  Western  countries  that  came 
to  mind  were  the  practised  speeches  of  Dale 
Carnegie  or  the  salesman  for  the  expensive 
encyclopedias.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  was  a  formal  meeting  and  the  Chinese 
have  had  their  particular  definitive  procedures 
and  protocol  for  various  transactions  for  cen¬ 
turies.  I  also  reminded  myself  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  we  have  here  which  might  appear 
strange  to  the  Chinese. 

The  arts  of  modern  China 

What  was  memorable  about  my  visit  that  im¬ 
pressed  .itself  upon  me?  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  how  getting  to  know  our  interpreters  as 
guides,  philosophers  and  friends  was  some¬ 
thing  that  will  remain  with  me. 

My  life-long  interest  in  the  arts  attracted  me 
to  a  number  of  public  performances  in  China. 
Without  exception,  their  production  standards 
were  extremely  high,  whether  professional 
films  such  as  THE  EAST  IS  RED,  which  needs 
cutting  for  Western  audiences,  or  THE 
PIONEERS,  professional  stage  performances 
such  as  the  Canton  Memorial  Concert  to  Chou 
En-lai,  performances  by  senior  middle  school 
pupils,  or  those  by  tiny  tots  in  kindergartens. 

Chinese  films  tend  to  be  melodramatic,  the 
plots  are  mechanical  and  the  characterization 


simplistic.  ‘Goodies’  vie  with  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  in  virtue  and  the  ‘baddies’  are  absolu¬ 
tely  villainous;  their  screen-plays  have  echoes 
of  PURE  AS  THE  DRIVEN  SNOW  or  TEN 
NIGHTS  IN  THE  BAR-ROOM,  American  nine¬ 
teenth  century  dramas  that  are  probably  best 
forgotten.  To  Westerners,  the  messages  of 
these  films  was  blatant  and  obvious,  yet 
having  seen  audience  reactions  in  China,  I 
can  well  understand  the  tremendous  feelings 
which  move  them,  just  as  I  understand  the 
sort  of  parallel  feelings  that  are  aroused  when 
Elgar’s  POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE  MARCH 
is  sung  at  a  Prom  concert  in  London’s  Albert 
Hall.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  tremendously 
patriotic  films  which  we  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  during  the  last  war,  and  which,  when 
revived  on  TV  make  us  wonder  at  their  former 
appeal.  THE  EAST  IS  RED  is  an  ‘opera-ballet- 
drama’  conceived  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
songs  and  music  are  obviously  stirring;  the 
choruses  rendered  with  great  feel.ing  and 
strength.  The  staging  of  the  spectacular 
scenes  of  hundred  of  performers,  acting, 
miming,  vigourously  dancing  the  ballet  with 
elements  of  the  acrobatic  in  it,  reminds  me  of 
a  performance  of  SWAN  LAKE  in  Moscow, 
the  open-air  production  of  Verdi’s  AIDA  or  a 
Cecil  B.  de  Mille  classic.  The  photography  of 
Chinese  films  is  clear  and  bright  and  the  edit¬ 
ing  excellent.  I  have  mentioned  these  two 
Chinese  films  because  we  were  privileged  to 
see  them  in  China  immediately  after  the  ban, 
imposed  on  them  by  The  Gang  of  Four,  had 
been  lifted. 

Chinese  makeup  on  film,  stage  or  in  the 
class-room  has  always  worried  me.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  application  of  carmine  to  the  cheeks 
makes  them  look  like  rosy  apples.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  actors’  stylistic  stances  and 
postures,  suggests  tailors’  dummies.  At  the 
Canton  Memorial  Concert,  the  choir,  announ¬ 
cers  and  soloists  looked  like  shop  window 
effigies.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enjoy  the 
high-pitched  nasal  voice  of  the  Chinese 
soprano,  though  the  rich  baritone  voices  of 
the  men  were  appealing.  The  choir  was  vi¬ 
brant  and  impressive,  the  orchestra  disci¬ 
plined  and  of  excellent  tone.  Discipline  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  mimed-balletic  excerpts 
dealing  with  ‘The  Long  March’  and  the 
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guerilla-warfare  episode  among  the  rushes. 
Clenched  fists,  pointed  fingers,  heroic  ges¬ 
tures  with  rifles,  flags,  or  the  body  engaged  in 
tableaux  of  heroic  defiance,  determination, 
or  victory  against  the  Kuomintang,  reminded 
me  of  Delacroix’  painting  in  the  Louvre  of 
’Liberty  Leading  the  People’  or  Jean  Louis 
*  Gericault’s  dramatic  painting,  ‘Raft  of  the 
Medusa’  in  the  same  gallery.  Such  styles  are 
typical  of  China’s  revolutionary  art  and  are 
stamped  in  paintings,  posters,  and  ceramics 
everywhere.  They  are  also  seen  in  performan¬ 
ces  by  middle,  primary  and  kindergarten 
children  on  whose  cheeks  the  carmine  grease 
paint  is  also  liberally  applied,  giving  the  tiny 
children  doll-like  appearances  as  in  delibes’ 
ballet  ‘Coppelia’.  Always,  the  themes,  ideas, 
situations  in  these  performances  are  limited 
to  some  kind  of  political  factor  of  importance 
to  the  Chinese,  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
Chairman  Mao  or  what  the  factory  does  with 
its  spindles  of  cotton.  One  wonders  whether 
eventually  revolutionary  theatre,  film  or  edu¬ 
cational  dance-dramas  will  explore  further 
fields  not  necessarily  associated  with  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  or  a  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  factory  or  commune.  I  asked  some 
of  the  interpreters  whether  they  had  read 
Pasternak  or  Solzhenitsyn  but  they  had  not 
heard  of  them.  Will  a  Chinese  Pasternak  or 
Solzhenitsyn  emerge  in  the  next  decade?  I 
thought  to  myself. 

A  school  concert  and  three  acupuncture 
operations 

The  performance  which  impressed  me  most 
was  a  concert  by  school  children  in  the  hotel 
theatre  at  Shihchianchang.  A  most  sensitive 
and  artistic  lad  played  an  ancient  Chinese 
lute.  His  manner  indicated  his  complete  ab¬ 
sorption  with  his  music;  without  a  sheet  of 
music  before  him,  he  and  his  instrument  were 
one.  In  fact,  the  children’s  orchestra  played 
right  through  'the  concert  without  a  note 
before  it.  Many  boys  took  part;  clearly,  the 
arts  are  not  a  ‘sissyish’  activity  for  Chinese 
children.  Boy  ballet-dancers  executed  their 
movements  with  an  accomplished  vigour 
tempered  by  grace.  Boy  violinists  were  as¬ 
sured  in  the  fingering  and  bowing;  there  was 
nothing  tentative  about  them.  A  diminutive 
tympanist  beat  his  instruments  like  a  Chinese 


Gene  Krupa.  The  majority  of  dancers  were 
girls  and  each  one  could  rival  the  young  girl 
gymnasts  at  the  Montreal  Olympics.  Disci¬ 
pline  was  the  basis  of  the  children’s  wonder¬ 
ful  performances.  Indeed  discipline,  dedica¬ 
tion  and  application  to  their  arts  was  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  Chinese  youngsters  and  the 
mature  performers.  In  the  West,  art  may  be 
freer,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only  our 
top-liners  subject  themselves  to  a  compar¬ 
able  discipline  and  dedication. 

Another  experience  impressed  me  at  Shih- 
chiachang.  The  party  was  privileged  to  wit¬ 
ness  three  operations  conducted  by  means  of 
acupuncture.  Twenty-four  people  donned  sur¬ 
gical  gowns,  caps,  masks  and  thongs  and 
entered  the  operating  theatre.  Eight  of  the 
party,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
did  not  see  out  the  operations  and  were  given 
resuscitating  cups  of  tea.  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  to  survive  the  impact  and  I  was 
terribly  interested  to  see  what  was  taking 
place.  The  three  operations  involved  a  woman 
having  a  benign  tumour  removed  from  a 
breast,  a  second  woman  was  having  her  fallo¬ 
pian  tubes  tied  because  she  did  not  want 
more  children,  the  third  was  a  People’s 
Liberation  Army  man  having  his  appendix  re¬ 
moved.  All  three  patients  had  been  given  a 
sedative  injection  and  had  had  acupuncture 
needles  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
attached  to  an  electrical  instrument.  The 
patients  were  aware  and  conscious,  their  eyes 
shielded  from  the  operation’s  wound  by  a 
cloth  screen  hanging  above  their  shoulders.  I 
peered  behind  the  screen  to  look  at  the  face 
of  the  PLA  man  whose  flesh  held  all  the 
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muscular  vigour  of  healthy  youth.  He  turned 
his  head,  looked  at  me,  and  gave  me  a  great 
beaming  grin  which  I  thought  rather  unusual 
under  the  circumstances.  Astonished  at  such 
fortitude,  I  gave  a  great  beaming  grin  back 
for  encouragement’s  sake  and  he  waved  his 
hand  in  acknowledgement.  When  his  opera¬ 
tion  was  reaching  its  final  stage,  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  operating  table  gaping 
at  the  wound  in  his  stomach.  Over  the  foot 
of  the  table  was  a  tray-trolley  containing  in¬ 
struments  and  a  bowl.  The  surgeon  was  sutur¬ 
ing  the  point  at  which  the  appendix  was  to  be 
removed  and  she  held  the  offending  morsel  in 
a  clamp.  I  craned  forward.  The  surgeon 
reached  for  her  surgical  scissors,  and  with  a 
snip,  cut  the  appendix  and  thrust  the  severed 
worm-like  object  towards  the  bowl  on  the  trol¬ 
ley  immediately  under  my  gaze.  For  one  brief 
moment,  one  has  these  fatuous  thoughts  on 
serious  occasions,  I  thought  she  was  proffer¬ 
ing  it  to  me  as  a  memento  of  the  visit,  I  drew 
back  and  the  unwanted  piece  of  humanity 
dropped  into  the  bowl  like  a  piece  of  discar¬ 
ded  fish-bait.  What  an  experience!  Would  lay- 
people  ever  be  allowed  to  witness  such  a  thing 
in  a  Western  hospital? 

The  poor  lass  having  the  breast  operation 
seemed  free  from  anxiety  under  the  acupunc¬ 
ture  —  anaesthesia;  a  little  more  blood 
flowed  in  her  operation  and  jt  appeared  that 
the  surgeon  was  probing  deeply  to  locate  the 
tumour.  We  were  motioned  to  visit  the  ligature 
of  the  fallopian  tube  case  in  an  adjacent 
theatre.  The  surgeon  had  made  the  required 
incision  and  was  in  the  process  of  withdrawing 
the  tube  to  bind  it  when  the  patient  spoke.  Mr 
Ku,  who  survived  the  ordeal,  though  young 
Mr  Hsu  did  not,  said  very  sympathetically,  ‘She 
is  feeling  it  a  bit  now  —  not  any  pain  —  but 
the  movement  of  the  tube  in  the  stomach  as 
the  surgeon  is  taking  it  out.’  As  she  seemed 
anxious,  the  hospital’s  chief  surgeon  mur¬ 
mured  some  re-assuring  words.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  such  re-assurance  was  a  normal 
practice  if  it  were  required. 

I  have  discussed  my  experiences  with 
Western  doctors  since  my  return  and  they  in¬ 
formed  me  that  acupuncture  is  not  fully  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  scientific  sense,  that  it  has  great 


potential  as  an  anaesthetic,  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  takes  some  time,  and  that 
it  is  useful  for  various  relief  purposes.  The 
Chinese  seemed  intent  on  continuing  their 
ancient  medical  practices  and  believed  that 
only  the  valid  application  of  such  practices 
should  prevail.  Furthermore,  they  saw  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  the  best  methods  from  East 
or  West  and  using  them  together  for  their 
patients’  benefit. 

The  uses  of  self-medication 

I  have  given  my  impressions  so  far  of  the 
Chinese  people  I  met;  their  artists,  and  three 
examples  from  medical  science.  Experience 
and  knowledge  of  people  is  common  to  us 
all.  My  knowledge  of  the  arts  has  been  built 
up  over  the  years  in  practice  and  in  study;  my 
knowledge  of  medical  science,  thank  heaven, 
is  limited  to  self-medication.  In  China,  I  needed 
my  limited  knowledge  of  self-medication. 
Why? 

As  we  proceeded  northwards  on  our  trip  to 
Peking,  temperatures  dropped  considerably. 
I  donned  an  extra  vest,  pullovers,  socks,  a 
pair  of  long-johns,  a  heavy  overcoat  and  a 
fur  cap.  I  was  fortunate  that  I  had  taken  my 
old  Crombie  overcoat  with  me.  This  was  ex¬ 
cellent  in  keeping  out  the  cutting  wind  and 
cold  derived  from  Mongolia,  Siberia  or  from 
wherever  it  came.  My  last  experience,  thus 
is  also  one  that  concerns  all  people.  In  China, 
spittoons  are  placed  in  hotels  and  public 
places.  During  winter  there,  expectoration 
seems  a  necessary  and  often  hazardous  pro¬ 
cess,  possibly  an  all-consuming  occupation 
to  ward-off  the  boredom  of  the  long  winter 
nights.  The  clear  ing  of  nasal  passages  or 
chest  was  often  accompanied  by  intense 
heaving,  tortoured  sound,  and  obvious  sighs  of 
relief.  What  happens  when  one  is  not  within 
range  of  a  cuspidor?  If  one  is  a  Westerner, 
one  uses  a  paper  or  cotton  handkerchief.  I  am 
not  sure  if  all  Chinese  possess  either.  The 
consequence  was  that  public  places  were 
spattered  with  the  phlegm  of  the  eased  throats 
of  thousands.  The  Chinese  may  have  elimina¬ 
ted  the  fly,  but  they  have  not  overcome  this 
habit.  To  delicate  Westerners  like  me  exposed 
to  such  an  unusual  fusillade,  it  was  inevitable 
that  I  should  succomb  to  a  very  heavy  cold.  It 
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was  then  that  my  knowledge  of  self-medica¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  ‘Contact  500’  pills  came  to 
my  aid.  China  in  winter  is  extremely  cold  and 
it  was  most  evident  when  we  visited  the  Great 
Wall.  The  cold  was  bitter.  In  two  to  three  minu¬ 
tes  while  I  had  removed  my  gloves  to  record  my 
visit  for  history  on  film,  my  hands  were  literally 
frozen  stiff.  Only  after  some  time  did  feeling 
return.  A  fellow  traveller  from  Queensland  Uni¬ 
versity  was  overcome  by  the  cold  and  lay  in  a 
waiting  room  for  some  time,  pale  and  wan, 
covered  with  blankets.  My  advice  for,  prospec 
tive  winter  travellers  to  China  is  to  take  ade¬ 
quate  clothing,  self-medication  measures  and 
a  pretty  hefty  consignment  of  paper  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 


China’s  future 

In  this  section  of  my  article,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  on  China’s  future  in  relation  to  the  six 
traditional  characteristics  previously  outlined. 

1 .  The  long  lasting  nature  of  Chinese 
civilization 

Short  of  a  disaster  of  world-wide  magnitude, 

I  can  only  see  China’s  civilization  continuing 
and  playing  a  dominant  role  in  world  politics 
in  the  future.  A  war  of  a  conventional  kind 
with  Russia  or  any  other  country  will  fail.  We 
must  learn,  if  we  have  not  done  so  already, 
that  China  is  asserting  her  rightful  position 
as  a  responsible  power. 

2.  The  cyclic  or  dynastic  nature  of  Chinese 
history 

Mao’s  regime  is  not  just  the  beginning  of  anot¬ 
her  imperial  dynasty  setting  itself  up.  Yet,  it 
has  an  undeniable  authoritarian  element  to 
it,  that  of  the  party-line  which  it  makes  all  fol¬ 
low.  It  is  true  that  Mao  has  become  a  father- 
figure  moralist  similar  to  the  role  of  former 
emperors  who  espoused  Confucian  virtue,  but 
Mao  has  abolished  the  old  land  system  and 
has  mobilized  the  masses  in  a  new  way.  What 
the  communists  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 


is  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  means  of  suc¬ 
cession.  The  intrigue  of  ‘the  gang  of  four’, 
Lin  Piao’s  plot  to  blow  up  Mao  on  his  train 
travelling  to  Shanghai,  the  relegation  of  Liu 
Shao-Ch’i  and  Teng  Shao-ping’s  successive 
fortunes,  indicate  a  power  struggle  at  the  top 
which  smacks  of  palace  assassinations  and 
depositions  of  yore.  The  communist  cadres 
may  be  said  to  parallel  the  scholar-officials, 
yet  although  they  have  been  accused  of  eli¬ 
tist  tendencies,  the  regime  so  far,  has  earn¬ 
estly  attempted  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the 
masses  and  working  for  their  benefit.  China, 
not  to  disintegrate,  must  solve  the  problem  of 
succession,  yet  I  cannot  see  an  early  disinte¬ 
gration  taking  place. 

3.  The  non-static  nature  of  China’s  borders 

China,  so  far,  has  not  attempted  to  move  out¬ 
side  any  frontier  —  in  which  she  has  had  an 
historical  interest.  Yet  she  is  exerting  herself 
far  beyond  her  frontiers  as  a  moral,  ideologi¬ 
cal  and  economic  force,  particularly  in  the 
under-developed  countries.  China  has  thought 
of  herself  in  imperial  times  as  the  centre  of 
the  world,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  all  else  were 
appendages.  Her  influence  in  the  West  is  very 
subtle.  Her  moral  line  has  influenced  some 
young  intellectuals.  The  West  needs  to  formu¬ 
late  a  moral  stance  if  it  wishes  to  win  them 
back  and  to  preserve  its  own  character;  the 
intellectuals,  in  turn,  need  to  consider  where 
their  allegiances  lie,  if  they  are  not  to  become 
pawns  of  China,  Moscow,  or  any  other  power. 

4.  The  intact  and  stable  nature  of  China’s 
culture 

The  old  Chinese  aristocratic  culture  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  its  influence  is  to  be  found 
even  in  Mao’s  own  party.  China  will  never 
fully  escape  her  past.  She  might  instal  com¬ 
munes,  frown  upon  romantic  love  as  in  the 
willow  pattern  story,  attempt  to  promote  party 
loyalty  at  the  expense  of  family  ties,  but  the 
family  structure  is  ingrained  in  the  Chinese 
way  of  life.  Families  may  be  smaller,  but  a 
party  edict  will  not  destroy  the  institution. 
Chinese  culture  may  alter,  though,  more  as  a 
result  of  growing  urbanization  and  industriali¬ 
zation,  rather  than  the  result  of  a  political 
ideology.  The  party  may  shackle  the  arts  with 
its  controls,  but  already  they  have  been 
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liberalized  with  the  return  of  the  Peking  opera 
and  folk  festivals. 

5.  China’s  naturai  diversity 

China  is  working  hard  to  mould  a  united  na¬ 
tion  from  its  diverse  nationalities  within  its 
borders.  The  nationalities  have  always  had 
grievances  in  the  distant  past;  according  to 
Luttwak’s  recent  article  in  THE  BULLETIN, 
there  is  still  high  feeling  running  in  the  Turkic 
peoples  of  Western  China.  Neville  Maxwell’s 
recent  visit  to  Tibet  is  favourable  to  the 
Chinese  assimilation  and  pacification  pro¬ 
cesses.  Disintegration  may  not  result  from 
minority  groups;  but  if  there  are  cleavages 
within  China,  they  might  take  advantage  of 
them.  China  has  re-afforested  large  areas  of 
the  country,  flood  control  and  irrigation  works 
have  been  extensively  undertaken  in  various 
regions.  It  is  self-sufficient  in  oil  and  is  en¬ 
couraging  wheat  production. 

6.  The  population  growth  and  national 
disaster  cycle 

Think  of  800  million  Chinese  driving  motor¬ 
cars  instead  of  bicycles  and  of  the  pollution 
involved.  Think  of  the  population  growth  of 
15  million  a  year  growing  to  produce  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,000  million  by  the  year  2000.  This 
could  be  China’s,  or  the  world’s  greatest 
natural  disaster.  How  many  dams  and  .irri¬ 
gated  fields  will  be  required  to  feed  them? 
The  strain  on  China’s  administration  will  be 
enormous.  Are  we  living  on  borrowed  time? 

If  the  basic  elements  are  teased  out  of  my 
foregoing  remarks,  they  are  these: 

(a)  many  ingrained  traditional  features  have 
survived  the  communist  take-over, 

(b)  the  Chinese  have  never  lost  their 
national  pride, 

(c)  the  Marxist  ideology  has  made  a  great 
impact  on  the  nation. 

As  Dick  Wilson  says  in  Asia  Awakes  (p.199): 

China  is  usually  found  by  outsiders  the  most 
difficult  to  understand.  The  Chinese  of  to¬ 
day  has  a  traditional  heart,  a  modern  na¬ 


tionalist  head  and  a  communist  face,  and 

he  has  to  be  understood  at  all  three  levels, 
(my  emphasis). 

This  is  no  easy  task. 

There  is  a  Chinese  folk-song  called,  ‘Who 
can  compare  with  us?’  Who  really  can? 

Conclusion 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  impressions  of  China 
with  a  reading  of  some  verses  which  I  wrote 
on  my  return  from  my  visit.  In  them,  I  have 
synthesized  some  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  they  centre  on  the  famous  bridge  in 
Wuhan. 

WINTER  IN  WUHAN 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  rising  liftwards 
To  a  Yangtze-view  from  a  revolutionary  bridge, 
Pillared  by  communism  in  the  concrete  of 
history, 

Co-axial  artery  linking  north  and  south. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  witnessing  the  waters 
Silt-laden,  drifting,  under  criss-crossing 
girders, 

Caravaned  barges,  tow-tugged  and  hooted, 
Wharves,  piled  and  peopled,  jostling  and 
crate-stacked. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  grey,  louring  skies, 
Grit-carrying  clouds  from  gorge-choking 
chimneys, 

Sulphurous  smells,  spittooned  expectoration, 
Breaths  caught  suddenly  on  chilled,  cutting 
air. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  low,  creeping  fog 
Clinging  and  curling  over  tessellated  roofs, 
Coiling  around  corners  of  ash-drab  houses, 
Shrouding  sparse  lamp-posts  in  dust- 
coloured  streets. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  the  people’s  wash 
Of  crucified  coats  on  bamboo  poles; 

Pegged  lines  of  pork-pieces  and  gill-hanging 
fish 

Publicly  preserved  in  winter’s  deep-freeze. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  a  Hankow  hotel 
Of  sloping  floors  and  mahogany  stairs, 
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Imperialy  chandeliers  in  a  Versailles  ball¬ 
room, 

Concessional  radiators  crepitating  comfort. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  the  welcoming  warmth 
Of  gathering  workers,  gapjng  and  curious, 
Bicycling  peddlers,  coat-padded  and  capped, 
Mao-tai’d  for  life  on  the  treadmill  of  dogma. 

Winter  in  Wuhan  was  clouded  regret, 

For  unseen  springs  and  unknown  summers; 
No  scorching  sun,  but  epicanthic  eyes  — 
Gold-filled  teeth  flashing  dentured  smiles. 

(mao-t’ai:  a  potent  spirit  of  which  Mao  Tse- 
tung  was  reputedly  fond). 

To  sum  up,  I  was  grateful  and  stimulated  by 
the  study-tour.  I  was  impressed  with  the  grip 
the  administration  of  the  People’s  Republic 
had  in  mobilizing  China’s  immense  man¬ 
power  capability.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  material  achievement  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  and  the  dedication  of 
the  people  to  work  hard  for  their  own  and 
others’  betterment.  It  was  truly  a  most  exact¬ 
ing,  interesting  and  exciting  experience. 
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Notes  on  the  Boston  WEF  Discussion  Series 
November,  1977-March,  1978. 

Stephen  Burns,  Becker  Junior  College,  Leicester, 
Massachusets 

The  discussion  series  ‘Our  Global  Environment’  in 
which  the  Boston  WEF  participated  was  contained  in 
three  sessions  which  dealt  with  three  themes. 

1.  ‘Our  Social  Resources:  Uses  and  Misuses.’ 

Randall  Forsberg,  researcher  .in  arms  control,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

2.  ‘Food  and  Our  Fragile  Environment.’ 

Mary  Roodkowsky,  Associate  Director,  Boston  In¬ 
dustrial  Mission. 

Howard  Hirt,  Professor  of  Geology,  Framingham 
State  College. 

3.  ‘Bringing  It  Home.’ 

Jim  Keen,  Ed.D.  candidate,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  coordinator  of  Harvard’s 
International  Studies  Program. 

David  Jolly,  Teacher  at  The  Learning  Project, 
Boston. 

Thoughts  elicited  from  discussion  participants  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

The  United  States  js  highly  militarized.  Accurate, 
organized  information  about  this  .is  generally  hard  to 
find.  Issues  involved  in  our  military  program  are  com¬ 
plex. 

‘Cold  warrior’  talk  is  allowed  to  dominate  public 
discussion.  (Both  the  US  and,  the  USSR  modernize  their 
forces.  Official  voices  term  American  modernization, 
‘modernization.’  Soviet  modernization,  however,  is 
called  ‘the  build-up.’) 

Economic  patterns  developed  through  colonization 
have  distorted  indigenous  food  production.  Native 
people,  who  generally  have  a  good  idea  of  what  they 
need  and  how  to  get  .it,  have  been  .blocked  .by  systems 
which  have  .been  imposed  upon  them  for  some  one 
else’s  benefit.  Thus  in  India  at  present  food  is  produced 
for  sale  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  immediate 
locality.  This  means  that  farmers  are  dependent  upon 
the  market,  and  the  market  is  controlled  .by  outside 
influences.  Dependent  upon  intensive  fertilizing  large- 
scale  farming  technology  consumes  phenomenal 
amounts  of  fossil  fuel.  Can  such  a  system  of  technologi¬ 
cal  food  production,  which  imposes  patterns  of  farming 
derived  from  the  colonization  of  developing  countries, 
continue  to  direct  the  policies  of  world  food  produc¬ 
tion? 

In  facing  such  problems,  as  concerned  educators, 
should  we  become  involved  in  encountering  the  issues 
together  with  our  students,  or  should  we  restrict  our¬ 
selves  to  ‘teaching’  the  new  information  in  the  same 
old  ways? 

The  concensus  of  our  discussion  was  that  if  we, 
concerned  about  large  and  complicated  issues  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  .become  involved  in  finding 
even  small  ways  of  making  responsible  decisions  we 
may  prepare  ourselves  to  affect  change  'in  the  future. 


In  the  words  of  Jim  Keen,  ‘Each  of  us  in  his  own  way 
can  go  through  processes  of  encountering  large  issues. 
In  the  long  run  we  shall  begin  to  have  a  responsible 
disposition  toward  the  future  of  mankind.’  Evolving 
spirals  of  experience  and  knowledge  are  essential  to 
effective  action. 

A  young  child  sees  a  dead  squirrel  .  .  .  The  child 
might  struggle  with  this  confrontation  with  death  and 
its  mystery.  By  asking  questions  of  a  sensitive  and 
knowledgeable  teacher  there  can  be  shared  the  sense 
of  loss,  of  sadness,  of  understanding,  and  perhaps  of 
rebirth. 

Can  we  support  a  child  in  his  searching  if  we  our¬ 
selves  are  not  also  engaged  and  experienced  is  search¬ 
ing?  Personal  experience  must  be  a  part  of  real  aware¬ 
ness  for  .both  the  student  and  the  teacher.  To  the 
degree  to  which  we  ourselves  face  violence  and  death 
so  shall  we  be  grounded  in  our  support  of  children  as 
they  face  these  issues. 

Does  a  child  who  feels  deeply  for  a  dead  squirrel  or 
a  dead  plant  understand  the  mass  violence  of  WWII 
television,  or  of  Westerns,  or  of  fantastic  science-fiction 
thrillers?  To  introduce  a  global  issue  in  the  classroom  in 
a  vacuum,  such  as  merely  telling  students  that  there 
are  starving  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
has  only  a  marginal  effect. 

David  Jolly  cited  an  example  of  the  processes  of 
direct  experience  in  encountering  issues  with  his 
students.  Taking  the  students  of  ‘The  Learning  Pro¬ 
ject’  to  the  Victory  Gardens  on  the  Fenway,  in  Boston, 
and  getting  them  to  talk  with  the  people  there  about 
what  they  were  doing  and  why  they  were  growing  food 
for  themselves  was  one  of  the  first  steps  Into  the  study 
of  world  hunger.  To  the  extent  that  we  begin  to  help 
students  take  meaningful  action  ...  to  .be  ‘more 
present  where  they  are,’  they  will  grow  towards  higher 
levels  of  awareness. 

Educators  should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  em¬ 
phasizing  knowledge  that  is  merely  testable.  We  should 
become  progressively  involved  with  the  students  in 
dealing  with  the  human  concerns  that  vitally  affect  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others. 


THE  ENGLISH  NEW  EDUCATION  FELLOWSHIP 
continues  THE  GREAT  DEBATE 
EDUCATION  TO  WHAT  END? 

All  who  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  upbringing  of 
the  young  in  the  world  and  society  of  today  realise  the 
need  to  extend  the  debate: 

%  Beyond  the  instrumental  purposes  of  education  to 
more  fundamental  questions  of  ends  and  values. 

•  Beyond  and  outside  educational  institutions  to  the 
community,  so  as  to  weave  education  into  the  social 
fabric  as  a  shared  search  for  meanings  that  shape 
human  purposes  and  relationships. 

THE  CENTRES  PROJECT 

At  a  meeting  .in  the  Spring  of  1977  members  of  the 
Scientific  and  Medical  Network  and  the  Human  Develop¬ 
ment  Trust  invited  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  New  Education  Fellowship  to  participate  in  a  pro¬ 
ject,  which  they  were  prepared  to  support  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  grant,  for  one-day  study-conferences  to  be 
organised  in  six  cities  by  their  own  members  under  the 
sponsorship  and  administration  of  the  ENEF. 

The  theme 

The  theme  proposed  was  contemporary  approaches  to 
teaching  about  .being,  knowing  and  acting,  entitled 
“Blueprint  for  Being.’ 

Discussion  revealed  much  common  ground  between 
the  three  bodies,  and  the  ENEF  submitted  their  draft 
of  a  notice  of  the  project  for  general  circulation  which 
was  approved. 

The  first  four  study-conferences  were  organised  in 
the  autumn  of  1977  in  Bristol,  Canterbury,  Liverpool, 
and  London. 

In  May  1978  a  conference  at  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don  Institute  of  Education,  attended  by  centre  organi¬ 
sers  and  members  of  the  three  associated  bodies  as 
well  as  numerous  other  organisations,  reviewed  the 
first  cycle  of  study-conferences  and  their  follow-up  in 
the  centres.  The  widespread  interest  aroused  by  the 
pilot  project  led  the  ENEF  to  decide  upon  its  contin¬ 
uance,  and  from  the  discussions  emerged  the  theme  for 
a  second  cycle. 

THE  STUDY-CONFERENCES  —  FROM  FIRST 
TO  SECOND  CYCLE 

The  discussions  held  in  1977-78  were  constructively 
critical  of  present-day  education.  The  growing  points  of 
essential  change  have  appeared  in  the  schools,  but  the 
growth  .is  uneven,  undernourished,  and  thwarted.  To 
overcome  hindrances  the  school  pioneers  need  support 
from  outside  what  is  still  too  closed  a  system. 

What  Schools  are 

Schools  and  school  systems  are  by  nature  conservative. 
We  look  to  them  to  transmit  the  cultural  tradition  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  task.  Not  unnaturally  they  tend 
also  to  conserve  the  traditional  pattern  of  organisation, 
aims,  objectives,  and  attitudes,  all  of  which  become 
deeply  rooted  and  slow  to  change.  In  an  age  like  the 
present  the  pace  of  social  change  outstrips  them. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  secondary  education, 
which,  patterned  on  the  earlier  requirements  of  a 
minority,  has  now  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  all  — 
a  problem  that,  in  spite  of  promising  initiatives,  the 
schools  have  not  solved. 

Pressure  for  change,  and  important  recent  innova¬ 
tions,  have  come  upon  the  schools  from  outside  the 
system. 

The  re-schoolers,  free  schoolers,  and  de-schoolers 
have  strongly  pressed  their  case. 

We  do  not  despair  of  the  schools:  we  urge  that  they 
re-set  their  sights  and  broaden  their  objectives.  The 
problem  of  the  disenchanted  young  is  one  for  society  as 
a  whole.  The  insulated  school  can  do  little  about  it. 

Many  young  people  see  no  future  for  themselves  in 
the  present. 

So  some  of  them  reject  society  and  its  institutions: 
some  become  ‘rebels  without  a  cause’:  some  swell  the 


ranks  of  delinquents  and  criminals:  some  look  for 
spiritual  satisfaction  in  a  variety  of  esoteric  cults. 

The  adolescent  sub-culture  has  its  own  set  and 
scale  of  values  with  little  dependence  on  what  is 
taught  in  schools. 

Whatever  helps  them  to  establish  their  own  identity 
proves  a  magnet  for  young  people. 

What  are  the  elements  that  de-magnetise  so  much 
schooling? 

We  urgently  need  to  discover  and  apply  principles 
and  methods  of  education  that  promote  growth  in  the 
individual  towards  a  fully  autonomous  adult  identity. 
How  else  are  we  to  educate  people  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  open,  participant,  democratic  society? 

The  Taylor  Report,  on  the  governance  of  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  gives  teachers  and  parents,  the 
Local  Education  Authorities,  and  community  represen¬ 
tatives,  joint  and  equal  responsibility  for  ‘setting  the 
aims  of  the  school’. 

In  The  Year  of  the  Child’  we  invite  them  to  consider 
the  aim  that  reinforces  and  vitalises  all  that  is  most 
worth-while  .in  the  School’s  objectives: 

EDUCATION  FOR  SELF-DISCOVERY 

General  Information  on  the  Centres  Projects  may  ,be 
obtained  from  Raymond  King,  CBE,  Hon.  Secretary, 
ENEF,  2  Wilton  Grove,  New  Malden,  Surrey. 


MR  H.  A.  T.  CHILD 

James  L.  Henderson,  Chairman  World  Education  Fel¬ 
lowship,  writes: 

Mr  H.  A.  T.  Child,  who  died  on  September  19,  will 
be  remembered  with  affection  and  respect  by  three 
sections  of  the  educational  world.  Pupils  at  Bedales 
School  in  the  1930s  will  recall  the  teaching  of  ‘HAT’, 
as  he  was  familiary  known,  and  his  wise  advice  as 
Careers  master.  Former  colleagues  and  clients  of  the 
ILEA  will  preserve  warm  memories  of  his  work  as  an 
educational  psychologist.  Dartington  Hall  School  can 
look  back  with  pride  on  the  distinguished  joint  headship 
of  Hu  and  his  wife,  Lois,  and  the  role  they  played  in 
reinterpreting  and  modernising  the  mid-century  some¬ 
what  hoary  concepts  of  progressive  education. 

From  The  Times’,  18  October  1978. 


EGYPT 

The  Section  meets  in  Cairo  on  Wednesday  evenings 
and  is  attended  by  about  20  people  from  various  parts 
of  Egypt.  We  usually  discuss  at  length  a  research  pro¬ 
ject  .being  pursued  .by  one  of  our  students  or  one  of 
the  current  problems  such  as,  recently,  1.  Wastage  in 
Primary  Schools  in  certain  provinces,  2.  The  best  age 
for  introducing  a  foreign  language,  3.  Mass  media  and 
its  effects,  4.  Education  in  Egypt  in  the  year  2000. 
We  still  retain  our  premises  and  I  think  our  membership 
will  be  increasing. 

A.  El  Koussy 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Psychology 
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Expansion  of  the  New 
Era  and  support  for 
National  Sections 

Antony  Weaver,  Co-ordinating  editor,  UK 

There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  The  New  Era,  and  flow  it  might  give  greater 
support  to  the  Sections,  at  the  Michigan  conference  In 
August  1978  .both  at  the  AGM  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  US  Section  which  the  editors  were  invited  to 
attend.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  a  memorandum 
prepared  afterwards  and  adapted  for  all  Sections. 

Please  send  comments  now. 

Preliminary 

From  its  inception  by  Beatrice  Ensor  The  New  Era  has 
been  edited  from  London.  The  present  editors  are 
responsible  to  the  Guiding  Committee  there,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  collaborate  closely  with  the  new  chairperson 
of  the  WEF,  our  friend  James  Porter. 

The  journal  has  always  been  run  on  a  shoe  string 
by  voluntary  effort.  At  present  we  have  something 
under  2,000  subscribers  and  are  financially  sound 
having  made  small  surpluses  in  recent  years.  A  fusion 
of  two  originally  separate  components,  The  World 
Studies  Bulletin  and  Ideas,  is  in  the  process  of  being 
brought  about  successfully,  and  we  are  keen  to  foster 
the  publication  of  inter-cultural  themes,  such  as  that 
in  September/October  1978. 

Associate  editors  are  no  longer  appointed  simply  as 
national  representatives,  but  in  their  own  right,  initially 
for  three  years  and  then  available  for  re-election. 
Betty  Reardon,  of  the  WCCI,  is  one  of  them;  and  the 
latest,  whom  we  are  delighted  to  welcome,  are  Dr 
Monroe  Cohen,  formerly  editor  of  Childhood  Education, 
journal  of  the  ACEI,  and  now  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land;  and  Jerry  Wood,  associate  professor  of  History  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  co-ordinating  editor  has  to  retain  ulti¬ 
mate  control  and  has  from  time  to  time  appointed  an 
associate  editor  directly,  it  would  seem  preferable  that 
Sections  should  make  recommendations  to  him  so 
that  the  persons  appointed  feel  the  support  of  their 
Sections. 

Among  the  editors  at  the  moment  we  are  short  on 
teachers  and  administrators,  as  opposed  to  lecturers, 
and  on  persons  concerned  with  young  children. 

National  Sections’  Publications  Committees 

It  is  proposed  that  each  Section  should  set  up  a  publi¬ 
cations  committee,  if  one  does  not  exist  already,  res¬ 
ponsible  for  New  Era  affairs  a)  editorially,  and  b)  pro- 
motionally.  In  large  Sections,  such  as  Australia,  India 
or  US,  each  Chapter  should  appoint  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  or  an  individual  to  .be  represented  on,  or  as  a 
corresponding  member  of,  the  publications  committee. 


Editorial 

Associate  editors  will  be  asked  to  liaise  directly  with 
the  co-ordinating  editor  in  London  as  well  as  with  their 
Section  publications  committee.  They  will  be  relied 
upon  to  solicit  and  to  initiate  articles,  normally  of 
about  3,000  words  (4  pages  of  print)  for  consideration. 
Proposals  for  cross  cultural  themes  for  1980  and  be¬ 
yond  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible,  ex¬ 
plaining  details  of  the  proposed  content  and  desig¬ 
nations  of  contributing  writers  as  well  as  the  probable 
time  required  for  preparation. 

Suggestions  about  layout  would  be  welcome  too. 


Promotion 

Following  upon  the  example  of  the  Rowntree  Trust  in 
UK  it  might  be  feasible  for:- 

(a)  Publications  Committees  to  obtain  subsidies  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  copies  for  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  These  could  be  supplied  at  cost  price  namely  25p 
or  50c  in  1979  plus  air  parcel  from  London.  A  subsidy 
could  also  be  used  to  finance  advice  from  an  expert 
on  the  national  scene  on  how  .best  to  conduct  a  pro¬ 
motion  campaign. 

(b)  Local  Chapters  would  then  be  asked  to  take 
responsibility  for  distribution.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
personal  letter  should  be  sent  with  a  copy  of  the  journal 
to  colleges  of  teacher  education,  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  social  studies,  members  of  School  Boards, 
and  other  appropriate  persons.  The  request  would  be 
either  that  they  should  subscribe  themselves  or  recom¬ 
mend  their  institution  or  library  to  do  so. 

Chapters  are  urged  to  seek  advertisements  in  the 
journal.  As  the  circulation  increases,  incidentally  at 
little  additional  overhead  expense,  so  of  course  more 
advertisers  will  .be  inclined  to  buy  space. 

Overall  it  would  be  hoped  to  obtain  at  least  1,000 
new  readers  during  1979. 

The  co-ordinating  editor  will  send  to  Section  Publi¬ 
cations  Committees,  upon  request,  a  list  of  current 
subscribers,  and  endeavour  to  keep  all  concerned  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  happening. 


Advertisement  Rates  in  The  New  Era 

Displayed: 

£50  outside  back  cover,  £35  whole  page  elsewhere,  £21  half 
page,  £12  quarter  page. 

Classified: 

40p  per  line  (six  words  approx.)  Minimum  three  lines. 

Series  discounts: 

20  per  cent  for  6  insertions. 

10  per  cent  for  3  insertions 


Type  area  of  page: 

22  x  15  cms  in  2  columns. 

Blocks: 

120  screen  (an  extra  charge  is  made  for  blocks  and  in  the 
case  of  photographs  it  is  cheaper  if  they  are  submitted  in  the 
size  to  be  published,  single  or  double  column). 

Publication  dates: 

1st  day  of  alternate  months,  starting  with  January. 

Copy  required: 

3  months  before  publication  date. 

Cheques: 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  New  Era  and  sent 
to  the  Distribution  Secretary,  Joan  Watson,  54  Fontarabia  Road, 
London,  SW11  5PF. 
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Letter  from  James  Porter 
New  chairman  of  the  WEF 


I  am  particularly  honoured  to  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  WEF 
after  the  distinguished  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  my  predecessors  and  particu¬ 
larly,  of  course,  by  James  Henderson.  After 
20  years  working  in  the  field  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  and  higher  education,  I  have  recently 
taken  up  my  post  as  Director  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Institute  jn  London.  I  hope  that  strong 
links  can  be  made  between  the  wide  ranging 
educational  activities  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  main  developments  which  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  World  Education  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Like  the  Fellowship,  the  Commonwealth 
stresses  the  importance  of  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation  and  independence.  It  is  deeply  op¬ 
posed  to  racial  prejudice  or  discrimination  in 
any  form  and  deeply  committed  to  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  and  the  importance  of  demo¬ 
cratic,  political  processes.  Perhaps  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  all,  however,  in  relation  to  the  po¬ 
tential  development  of  WEF  policy,  is  the  fact 
that  34  of  38  countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
come  from  the  developing  world.  The  enor¬ 
mous  disparities  in  wealth  and  in  life  chances 
between  the  rich  North  and  the  poor  South 
represents  the  greatest  single  challenge  to 
our  ingenuity  and  our  humanity.  Educators 
have  an  enormous  contribution  to  make.  The 
contribution,  however,  needs  to  be  practical 
and  focused  upon  the  central  issues.  Thus, 
it  is  vital  that  the  WEF  should  continue  to 
raise  the  level  of  international  debate.  As 
Dr  Madhuri  R.  Shah,  our  President,  said  re¬ 
cently,  we  need  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  sustenance  of  a  ‘learning 
society’. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  many  members  of 
the  Fellowship  as  I  visit  different  countries, 
and  listening  to  the  ways  in  which  different 
strategies  can  be  related  to  a  great  theme  of 
raising  standards  of  life  through  independent 
co-operation  for  development.  This  year, 
1979,  has  been  designated  by  UNESCO  as  the 
‘Year  of  the  Child’.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  WEF  could  make  to  the 


Year  would  be  to  encourage  the  thought  that 
every  country  every  year  should  put  children 
in  the  centre  of  their  concern.  We  might  find 
that  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for  children 
coincides  with  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for 
the  world. 


CURRICULUM  VITAE 

James  Por’er  has  long  been  associa'ed  with  the  World 
Education  Fellowship.  In  the  late  40’s  he  and  his  wife, 
Dymphna,  both  taught  at  Alex  Bloom’s  school,  St 
George’s  in  the  East,  and  were  members  of  both  the 
Education  and  the  Home  and  School  Committee  of  the 
ENEF.  Throughout  his  time  as  lecturer  and  principal 
in  colleges  of  education,  James  Porter  remained  a 
member  of  the  Fellowship.  Before  .becoming  Director 
of  the  Commonwealth  Institute,  Mr  Porter  spent  over 
10  years  as  Principal  of  Bulmershe  College  of  Higher 
Education  at  Reading. 


The  World  Education  Fellowship 


President 
Chairman 
General  Secretary 

Hon.  Treasurer 


Dr  Madhuri  R.  Shah,  M.A.,  M.Ed.  (India) 

Mr  James  Porter. 

Mrs  Rosemary  Crommelin,  B.A.,  33  Kinnaird  Avenue,  London,  W4  3SH,  England. 
Telephone:  01  994  7258  or  01  937  3254 

Mr  William  Johnson 


Hon.  Advisor  Dr  James  Hemming 


Vice  Chairman  Professor  J.  A.  Lauwerys 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  Mrs  S.  Freudenthal-Lutter  (Holland),  Prof.  Ben  S.  Morris  (England), 

Prof.  Jean  Piaget  (Switzerland) 

Executive  Board  Prof.  Lamberto  Borghi  (Italy),  Prof.  Dr  H.  Rohrs  (Germany),  Prof.  Shigeo  Masui 

(Japan),  Mr  Peter  L.  Richardson  (Scotland),  Mr  Lionel  Whalan  (Australia),  Dr  K.  C. 
Vyas  (India),  Professor  Lionel  Desjarlais  (Canada),  Mrs  Elizabeth  Thompson  (USA), 
Mme.  Francine  Dubreucq  (Belgium),  Mr  Sten  Clausen  (Denmark),  Mr  Peter  van 
Stapele  (Holland). 
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Section  Secretaries  and  Representatives 

Secretary,  Mr  L.  D.  Logan,  Dept,  of  Education,  University  of  Queensland,  St  Lucia,  4067. 

Mr  Ray  King,  World  Education  Fellowship,  265  Castlereagh  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  2000 
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Tensions  in  World  and  School 
—  some  notes  on  family  quarrels 

Robin  Richardson,  World  Studies  Project,  London 


There  is  a  family  likeness:  world  studies, 
multi-cultural  education,  development  educa- 
cation,  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing,  global  education,  environmental 
education,  peace  education.  It  is  reasonably 
clear  where  the  likeness  lies  —  something  to 
do  with  teaching  and  learning  about  world 
problems,  and  about  societies  and  cultures 
other  than  one’s  own. 

And  there  is  a  family  feeling.  We  take  an 
interest  in  each  other.  We  give  each  other 
support,  both  practical  and  moral.  We  enjoy 
seeing  each  other,  writing  to  each  other, 
going  to  each  other’s  conferences  and  meet¬ 
ings. 

But  also  there  are  tensions  and  disagree¬ 
ments  amongst  us  —  family  quarrels.  We 
don’t  talk  much  about  these  in  front  of 
strangers.  Well  actually,  to  be  truthful,  we 
don’t  talk  about  them  all  that  much  amongst 
ourselves.  But  politely  ignoring  the  tensions 
doesn’t,  of  course,  resolve  them.  This  issue 
of  The  New  Era  is  all  about  them. 

Few  if  any  of  the  main  tensions  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  delineated  with  the  phrases  them¬ 
selves  —  world  studies,  global  education,  etc. 
There  is  little  point  or  future  in  working  out 
the  differences  between,  say,  development 
education  and  multi-cultural  education.  For 
the  really  important  and  interesting  tensions 
cut  across  these  two  phrases,  and  all  the 
others. 

Partly,  the  main  tensions  are  to  do  with  the 
questions  we  are  interested  in  asking.  Pri¬ 
marily,  they  are  to  do  with  the  answers  we 
give,  or  try  to  give.  The  questions  themselves 
can  be  subdivided  into  eight:  who,  why,  what 
for,  what,  where,  how,  well,  so  what.  In 
slightly  more  detail,  and  with  slightly  more 
academic  phrasing,  they  are  as  follows: 


and  attitudes  do  they  already  have? 

Why  is  this  education  valuable?  What  is  our 
justification  for  it,  our  rationale? 

What  is  it  for?  What  are  our  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives?  What  concepts,  skills  and  attitudes 
are  we  trying  to  develop? 

What  is  our  subject-matter,  our  content? 
What  topics,  themes,  issues,  events,  places, 
people  do  we  focus  on? 

Where  does  this  education  fit  in  existing 
school  time-tables?  Is  it  a  new  subject,  or 
should  it  be  a  part  of  subjects  which  are 
already  established? 

How  is  it  to  be  taught?  What  practical 
methods  do  we  use  in  the  classroom,  and 
what  resources?  How  do  human  beings 
learn  in  this  field? 


How  well  are  we  teaching,  and  how  well 


Who  is  this  education  for?  Children,  ado¬ 
lescents,  adults?  What  relevant  knowledge 
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are  the  pupils  or  students  learning?  How 
do  we  evaluate?  What  are  our  criteria  for 
success? 

So  what,  having  settled  the  previous  ques¬ 
tions  inside  our  heads,  do  we  actually  do 
in  practice?  How  do  we  implement  our 
ideas  in  the  specific  and  concrete  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  we  and  others  work? 

We  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  we  actually 
ask  these  questions.  Some  of  us,  for  example, 
are  far  more  interested  in  ‘how?’  and  ‘what 
for?’  questions  than  in  certain  of  the  other 
questions,  and  than  are  certain  others 
amongst  us.  Some  of  us  very  seldom  seem  to 
ask  the  question  ‘well?’.  The  road  to  limbo  is 
littered  with  publications  and  conferences 
which  never  got  round  to  asking,  at  all 
seriously  and  concretely,  ‘so  what?’. 

Ideology 

However,  the  really  important  tensions  are 
surely  to  do  w.ith  answers,  not  with  questions. 
It  is  convenient  —  though  risky,  because  over¬ 
simplifying  —  to  categorise  our  various  ans¬ 
wers  according  to  the  concept  of  ideology. 
Three  usable  categories,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
are  those  denoted  by  the  terms  ‘classical’, 
‘progressive’,  and  ‘radical’. 

Keywords  and  key  concepts  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  educational  ideology  include  excellence, 
standards,  rationality,  discipline,  transmis¬ 
sion,  tradition,  culture,  heritage,  deference, 
stability.  A  basic  belief  is  that  there  are,  as 
John  Wilson  puts  it  in  his  opening  article 
here,  ‘certain  disciplines,  techniques  or  forms 
of  thought  which  alone  give  sense  to  the 
notion  of  thinking  and  acting  well,  and  of  get¬ 
ting  them  right.’  Education  for  international 
understanding,  he  says,  must  be  broken  down 
into  progress  In  certain  intellectual  disci¬ 
plines,  such  that  it  is  clear  what  is  to  count 
as  getting  right  answers.  This  may  in  the 
event  involve,  he  continues,  more  concern 
with  local  situations  than  with  international 
ones.  Certainly  it  will  involve,  he  emphasises, 
a  thorough-going  philosophical  critique  of  be¬ 
liefs  and  assumptions  which  happen  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  These  include  the  belief  or 
assumption  that  international  problems  can 
be  solved. 


Classical  educational  ideology,  of  the  kind 
evoked  by  John  Wilson,  is  extremely  influen¬ 
tial  in  most  universities,  and  in  most  public 
examination  boards.  It  is  respected  by  most 
educational  administrators,  including  head¬ 
teachers  and  other  senior  teachers,  and  by 
many  influential  people  in  society  at  large, 
locally  as  well  as  nationally.  For  these  reasons 
if  for  no  other,  people  who  do  not  share  it  — 
and  there  are  no  doubt  several  such  people 
amongst  the  readers  of  The  New  Era  —  need 
nevertheless  to  take  it  seriously.  They  need 
to  confront  it  and  argue  with  it,  not  —  as  is, 
however,  the  frequent  temptation  —  ignore  it 
or  dismiss  it. 

The  ‘progressive’  educational  ideology  is 
the  one  with  which  this  journal,  The  New  Era, 
has  been  closely  identified  ever  since  its  be¬ 
ginnings  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Its  keywords 
and  key  concepts  include  child-centred,  self- 
fulfilment,  freedom,  growth,  imagination, 
spirituality,  spontaneity,  feeling,  intuition, 
interest,  intrinsic  motivation.  It  is  represented 
in  this  particular  issue  by  the  review  of  books 
by  James  Henderson,  and  —  though  with 
distinctively  Eastern  concepts  and  language, 
not  Western  —  by  the  statement  from  Mrs 
Yoshiko  Nomura,  of  the  Lifelong  Integrated 
Education  Centre  in  Japan.  It  is  implicit  also 
in  parts  of  the  article  by  Tony  Hepworth  —  for 
example  in  his  critique  of  rationality  as  a  goal 
in  itself,  his  emphasis  on  imagination  and  the 
arts,  and  his  desire  that  people  should  en¬ 
gage  in  practical  action,  not  just  develop  their 
minds.  At  the  same  time  Tony  Hepworth  also 
shows  considerable  sympathy  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  adopted  by  John  Wilson  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  tough-minded  concern  to  clarify 
aims  and  objectives,  and  to  establish  criteria 
for  evaluation. 

Radical  ideology 

If  Plato  and  Rousseau  are,  respectively,  the 
great  historic  thinkers  in  the  classical  and 
progressive  traditions,  then  their  equivalent 
in  the  radical  tradition  is  John  Dewey.  Cur- 
renly,  the  most  influential  thinker  in  the  radi¬ 
cal  tradition  is  Paolo  Freire.  Keywords  and 
key  concepts  in  the  radical  ideoloqy  include 
reconstruction,  transformation,  critical  aware¬ 
ness,  dialogue,  praxis,  reflective  thinking,  ex¬ 
periential,  action,  justice.  Many  of  Freire’s 
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ideas  are  succintly  summarised  in  this  issue 
of  The  New  Era  by  the  notes  by  Teresa  Santa 
Clara  Gomes,  describing  the  work  in  which 
she  and  colleagues  are  engaged  in  Portugal. 
They  are  also  implicit  jn  much  of  the  article 
by  Dave  Hicks. 

Dave  Hicks  emphasises,  very  importantly 
and  very  valuably,  that  educational  ideolo¬ 
gies  are  closely  linked  to  political  ideoogies. 
In  western  countries  —  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  elsewhere  jn  the  world  —  there  are 
close  historic  links  between  the  classical 
educational  ideology  and  the  conservative 
political  one;  and  between  the  progressive 
educational  ideology  and  the  liberal  political 
one;  and  between  the  radical  educational 
ideology  and  the  socialist,  particularly  marx- 
ian,  political  one.  The  fact  of  these  links  (but 
not  their  nature)  is  recalled  here  in  the  table 
on  this  page.  The  table  also  recalls  that  a 
political  ideology  has  four  separate  aspects: 
a  definition  of  problems;  an  image  of  how 
society  works,  and  of  what  human  nature  is; 
a  set  of  values  relating  to  the  good  society 
and  the  good  life;  and  a  programme  of  prac¬ 
tical  political  action. 

A  map  of  the  tensions 

Partly,  the  table  on  this  page  is  offered 
as  a  map  of  the  external  world.  Various 
thinkers  and  ideas  can  be  placed  on  it.  It 
could  be  used,  for  example,  to  help  analyse  a 
discussion  or  debate  —  each  separate  con¬ 
tribution  to  discussion  could  be  placed  on 
one  cell  or  another,  according  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  speaker  was  asking,  and  to 
the  answer  which  he  or  she  was  giving  or 
implying.  And  similarly,  as  has  already  been 
implied  in  these  notes,  most  or  all  of  the 
articles  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  can  be 
placed  in  a  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  on  the  map. 

(Where  would  you  put  Derek  Heater’s 
article?  The  article  about  nomads  in  Nigeria? 
The  project  about  multinational  companies 
in  Bedford?  Alec  Knight’s  simulation  exer¬ 
cise?) 

But  also,  and  much  more  importantly,  the 
table  is  the  map  of  an  inner  world,  not  just 
of  an  outer  one.  It  shows  the  tensions  which 
may  exist  within  the  mind  of  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual,  not  just  those  which  one  perceives 
between  oneself  and  others,  or  among  others. 


TENSIONS  IN  WORLD  AND  SCHOOL: 
A  MAP 


ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS  ‘classical’  ‘progressive’  ‘radical 


EDUCATIONAL 


Who? 


Why? 


What  Tor?  Wilson  Nomura 


What?  Hepworth 


Where? 


How?  Gomes 


Well? 


So  What? 

POLITICAL 


Problems 


Analysis  Hicks 


Values 


Policies 


‘conser¬ 
vative’  ‘liberal’  ‘socialist’ 


NOTE:  The  five  names  on  this  map  —  Wilson,  Normura, 
Hepworth,  Gomes,  Hicks  —  are  provided  by  way  of 
(rough)  illustration.  They  refer  to  five  articles  in  this 
issue  of  The  New  Era. 


Placing  an  article  from  The  New  Era  on 
one  particular  cell  in  the  table,  or  group  of 
cells,  is  one  thjng.  Using  the  table  to  map, 
the  tensions  within  each  individual  article  is 
another  thing,  and  almost  certainly  more 
valuable.  For  most  of  the  contributions  here 
do  have  internal  tensions,  don't  they?  And 
certainly  this  introduction  has  —  or  wouldn’t 
you  agree? 

ROBIN  RICHARDSON 
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All  Doubtful,  Most  Wrong,  Some  Disastrous 
—  a  critique  of  assumptions  in  world  studies 

John  Wilson,  University  of  Oxford  Department  of  Educational  Studies 


John  Wilson  wrote  this  article  in  response  to  some 
articles  which  he  had  read  in  The  New  Era  —  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  issue  for  December  1977,  which  was  en¬ 
titled  ‘Teaching  and  Learning  in  World  Society’  and 
included  articles  by  Shirley  Williams  and  Trevor  Hud¬ 
dleston,  and  the  issue  for  July  1978,  which  was  entitled 
‘Internationalising  the  Curriculum’  and  included  an 
introductory  article  by  Barbara  Ward. 

John  Wilson  outlines  here  the  questions  which  he 
as  a  philosopher  believes  proponents  of  world  studies, 
development  education,  global  education  etc.  should 
be  asking  themselves.  He  believes,  he  says,  that  un¬ 
less  teachers  in  this  general  field  engage  in  rigorous 
philosophical  analysis  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 
why,  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  and  actions  of  their 
students  will  be  fragile,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  changing  climates  and  fashions. 

The  article  closes  with  a  plea  that  teachers  and 
organisations  in  this  general  field  should  not  leave 
philosophers  on  the  sidelines,  but  should  involve  them 
at  all  stages  —  including  especially  the  preliminary 
stages  —  of  their  work. 


Introduction 

Nobody  is  likely  to  be  against  ‘world  educa¬ 
tion’  or  ‘world  studies’,  any  more  than  they 
are  likely  to  be  against  motherhood  or  the 
preservation  of  wild  life.  It  has  an  immediate 
and  non-controversial  appeal:  perhaps  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  with  liberal  and  avant-garde 
consciences,  but  none  the  worse  for  that. 
Poets  have  been  saying  things  for  ages  like 
‘No  man  is  an  island’  and  ‘We  must  love  one 
another  or  die’:  most  of  us  are  aware  that  we 
inhabit  one  overcrowded  planet  and  may  ren¬ 
der  it  uninhabitable  by  war  or  sheer  incompe¬ 
tence.  The  basic  platform  cannot  be  very 
much  in  dispute. 

What  might  very  well  be  disputed,  however, 
is  a  number  of  basic  assumptions  concerning 
the  form  which  education  in  this  area  should 
take.  These  assumptions  are  not  (often) 
overtly  stated:  they  tend  to  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  as  much  in  the  general  style  currently 
favoured  as  in  any  specification  of  objectives. 
Unsurprisingly,  they  reflect  the  prevailing  cli¬ 
mate  of  educational  opinion  in  most  advanced 


societies.  I  shall  try  to  say  something  briefly 
about  these,  since  I  think  all  of  them  are 
questionable,  most  of  them  wrong,  and  some 
of  them  disastrous. 

The  most  disastrous  assumption 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  and  potentially  disas¬ 
trous  assumption,  very  commonly  made  in 
modern  educational  theory  and  practice,  runs 
something  like  this:-  We  observe  certain  prob¬ 
lems,  or  dangers,  or  needs,  in  the  world 
around  us:  perhaps  we  suffer  from  not  having 
proper  bridges  and  roads,  or  perhaps  people 
do  not  communicate  very  well  with  each 
other.  Then  we  are  tempted  immediately  to 
establish  these  as  fields  of  study  or  topics  in 
education,  and  give  them  titles  (‘Education 
for  Bridging’  or  ‘Communication  Studies’). 
This  leads  to  what  might  be  described  as  a 
programme  of  general  immersion:  we  get  the 
students  to  be  ‘aware’  of  the  need  for  bridges 
and  communication,  take  them  on  sociologi¬ 
cal  shop-window  tours  of  what  happens  in 
other  countries  and  past  ages,  induce  some 
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general  ‘concern’  about  these  topics  which 
we  hope  will  affect  their  ‘values’,  and  so  on: 
rather  as,  in  much  religious  education  today, 
we  hope  to  generate  some  sort  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  interest  by  immersing  students  in  the 
field  vaguely  marked  by  ‘religion’. 

What  is  missing  here  is  the  idea  of  a 
rational  methodology;  or,  to  use  less  pom¬ 
pous  language,  the  idea  that  there  are  certain 
disciplines,  techniques  or  forms  of  thought 
which  alone  give  sense  to  the  notion  of  think¬ 
ing  (and  acting)  well  in  these  areas,  of 
getting  them  right  (rather  than  just  becom¬ 
ing  more  familiar,  in  some  miasmic  way,  with 
the  field).  If  we  actually  want  better  roads  and 
bridges,  the  most  important  thing  to  do  may 
be  to  get  down  pretty  quickly  to  some  basic 
mathematics  and  science:  similarly  ‘Com¬ 
munication  Studies’,  if  it  is  not  to  be  just  one 
more  topic  to  entertain  sociologists,  may  be 
best  cashed  out  in  such  forms  as  teaching 
students  to  be  literate,  to  express  themselves 
clearly  and  succinctly,  perhaps  to  learn  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  direct 
confrontation  with  the  overt  symptoms  of 
some  field  or  topic  is  the  best  way  of  handling 
things.  What  we  need  is  to  get  clear  about, 
and  get  the  students  clear  about,  those  par¬ 
ticular  intellectual  disciplines  which  actually 
advance  our  understanding. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me,  in  the  case  of  ‘world 
studies’,  what  these  disciplines  are  supposed 
to  be,  or  how  one  would  assess  a  particular 
student  as  having  made  progress,  or  made  a 
mistake,  in  his  or  her  studies.  Vague  talk 
about  ‘awareness’,  ‘skills’,  ‘values’,  etc.  does 
nothing  to  help  here:  it  suggests,  indeed,  that 
somehow  the  process  of  direct  immersion  will 
automatically  generate  what  is  relevant.  But 
that  is  hardly  plausible:  it  is  not  those  who 
are  most  fully  involved  in,  or  (in  a  sense) 
concerned  with,  say,  politics  or  religion  who 
necessarily  think  most  clearly  and  act  most 
productively  in  those  fields.  Hitler  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  involved,  but  —  most  of 
us  think  —  were  also  in  important  ways  mis¬ 
guided  or  irrational  or  mistaken.  Immersion 
without  the  benefit  of  a  rational  methodology 
may  become  either  obsessive,  or  else  just  a 
sort  of  conscience-money  paid  to  a  fashion¬ 
able  ideal. 


Methods  and  materials 

Other  assumptions  are  connected  with  this. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  idea  that  only  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  teaching-methods  are  appro¬ 
priate:  ‘students  should  themselves  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  learn  through  the  process  of 
describing  problems,  theorising  about  how 
the  world  works,  taking  action,  clarifying  their 
values  —  through  a  process  such  as  this 
rather  than  through  instruction  by  teachers 
or  textbooks’ ( 1 )  (my  emphasis).  That  would 
only  even  seem  to  make  sense  if  we  believed, 
as  the  assumption  would  have  us  believe, 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  a  rational 
methodology  in  this  area  —  that  there  is 
nothing  for  the  textbooks  to  contain,  or  no 
principles  and  procedures  which  a  teacher 
could  decently  inculcate:  the  students  must 
do  it  all  by  themselves,  since  we  cannot 
show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Even  that  does  not  actually  make  sense, 
since  (unless  the  whole  exercise  is  just  for 
amusement)  there  must  be  such  a  thing  as 
‘describing  problems’,  ‘theorising’,  ‘taking 
action’,  etc.  well  or  badly:  and  if  so,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  educators  could  explain  these 
criteria  of  success  to  the  students  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  abide  by  the  criteria  rather 
than  just  mess  about.  If  we  consider  what 
happens  in  other  subjects  —  learning  science 
or  history  or  bridge-building  or  anything  else 
—  we  can  see  what  is  missing:  of  course 
there  is  a  clear  sense  in  which  the  students 
must  ‘do  it  themselves’,  but  there  are  also 
clear  criteria  in  accordance  with  which  the 
educator  tries  to  govern  their  thought  and 
action. 

This  may  also  account  for  the  enormous 
emphasis  placed  on  materials  for  teaching: 
these  come  into  prominence,  I  suspect,  for 
lack  of  any  serious  belief  in  a  methodology. 
For  example:  presumably  one  of  the  crucial 
issues  for  ‘world  education’  is  that  people  of 
different  countries  (creeds,  classes,  colours, 
etc.)  should  learn  to  get  on  with  each  other. 
The  assumption  is  then  .made  that  the  chief 
danger  lies  in  the  narrowness  of  the  expe- 
ience  of  students:  travel  broadens  the  mind, 
and  if  we  cannot  have  actual  travel  at  least 
we  can  get  them  to  look  at  other  countries 
and  cultures,  which  will  increase  their  general 
understanding  and  tolerance.  This  is  not  an 
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absurd  assumption,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
proven  one.  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  case  that  the 
more  ‘immersed’  a  person  is  (in  this  case,  by 
classroom  materials,  examination  questions 
about  other  countries,  and  so  on)  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  display  racial  prejudice  or  vote 
for  an  unnecessary  war  —  and  is  this  because 
he  is  immersed,  or  because  he  is  that  sort  of 
person  anyway?  Is  it  true,  to  take  a  possible 
parallel,  that  the  more  men  mix  with  women 
and  read  books  about  them,  the  more  they  get 
to  understand  and  tolerate  them? 

Breadth  and  depth 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  breadth  of  (this 
sort  of)  experience  is  less  important  than 
certain  kinds  of  basic  understanding:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  proper  grasp  of  the  concept  of  a 
person,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  why 
people  are  important  qua  people  (and  not 
qua  Christian  or  coloured  or  male  or  Anglo- 
Saxon).  Or  again:  someone  who  has  really 
done  some  work,  seriously  and  in  depth,  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  history  of  another  country,  or 
even  of  his  own  country  at  another  time,  may 
well  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  alien  minds 
and  cultures  than  the  rapidly-moving  global 
traveller. 

Thus  it  might  be  the  case  that  certain  dis¬ 
ciplines  (forms  of  thought),  in  this  case 
philosophy  and  history,  pay  better  dividends 
than  very  general  topics  (fields  of  thought): 
and  that  what  we  need  is  not  a  vast  mass  of 
(intellectually  bewildering)  materials  and 
visual  aids  —  as  if  ‘experience’  per  se  some¬ 
how  inculcated  reason  and  tolerance  —  but 
a  good  deal  of  more  tough-minded  thinking. 

To  take  another  parallel,  the  increase  in 
international  sporting  events  (or  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  events  within  one  society)  does 
not  seem,  prima  facie,  to  increase  sports¬ 
manship,  fair  play,  tolerance,  rule-keeping 
and  so  forth:  merely  mixing  people  up  (whet¬ 
her  in  reality  or  by  mental  travel)  is  not 
enough  —  indeed  it  may  be  either  irrelevant 
or  counter-productive.  If  we  were  really  con¬ 
cerned  to  increase  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play,  a  much  more  tough-minded  set  of  edu¬ 
cational  methods  would  be  needed. 

Large-scale  problems 

An  analogous  assumption  is  that  the  area  is 


best  handled  by  introducing  students  to  very 
large-scale  (‘world’)  problems.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  a  natural  one,  since  it  js  ‘world  educa¬ 
tion’  we  are  talking  about.  But  once  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  ‘world  education’,  if  it  is  to  be  more 
than  a  pious  phrase,  must  actually  break 
down  jnto  progress  in  certain  intellectual 
disciplines,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  best 
examples  are  of  this  kind.  The  idea  of  politi¬ 
cal  education,  for  instance,  —  and  if  ‘world 
education’  is  to  be  at  all  realistic,  there  will 
be  at  least  a  big  overlap  between  the  two  — 
should  not  immediately  lead  us  to  consider 
world  or  even  national  politics.  The  student 
needs  a  grasp  of  the  relevant  concepts  and 
principles  of  politics:  and  these  might  be  ex¬ 
emplified  better  by  something  on  a  much 
more  small  scale  —  a  school  committee,  a 
family,  or  a  street  gang. 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  large- 
scale.  First,  students  cannot  in  practice  do 
very  much  about  them:  and  they  are  thus  apt 
to  turn  into  repositories  for  the  guilt-feelings 
or  ‘concern’  from  which  the  young,  in  liberal 
societies,  particularly  suffer.  Secondly,  any 
very  serious  study  of  large-scale  political 
issues  may  result  jn  the  Platonic  conclusion 
that  the  whole  basis  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  politics  is  profoundly  corrupt  and 
misguided  (I  myself  tend  to  this  view),  so 
that  much  practical  politics  comes  to  be  seen 
as  not  much  more  than  the  exercise  of  various 
kinds  of  unreason.  That  is,  perhaps,  a  de¬ 
sirable  conclusion:  but  jf  it  is  anywhere  near 
right,  it  suggests  very  different  topics  and 
materials  from  those  currently  in  use. 

Thirdly,  issues  of  this  kind  are  often  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  —  I  mean,  intellectually  diffi¬ 
cult.  Many  of  the  key  facts  are  kept  secret: 
and  even  if  we  had  them,  it  is  not  at  alj  clear 
what  the  right  answers  are.  It  seems  edu¬ 
cationally  much  more  profitable  to  begin,  at 
least,  with  small-scale  and  clearer  cases: 
otherwise  we  create  the  impression  of  a  free- 
for-all,  with  various  ‘causes’  offered  for  our 
prejudices  to  latch  onto,  and  nothing  like  a 
serious  methodology  to  follow. 

‘Modern  liberal  values’ 

Finally,  there  is  perhaps  the  most  obviously 
partisan  set  of  assumptions,  though  they  are 
not  overtly  made:  that  is,  the  assumptions 
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which  tacitly  imply  that  certain  values  are  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say 
(though  I  should  need  very  lengthy  quotation 
to  establish  the  point)  that  among  these 
commonly  figure:  ‘democracy’,  racial  inte¬ 
gration,  a  certain  picture  of  sexual  equality, 
egalitarianism  (particularly  between  richer 
and  poorer  countries),  respect  for  ‘those 
values  shared  by  mankind  in  general’ (2)  (but 
consensus  goes  no  way  to  prove  correct¬ 
ness),  and  many  others  which  .it  is  perhaps 
not  too  facile  to  describe  as  ‘modern  liberal 
values’. 

The  trouble  here  is  not  that  students  are 
likely  to  react  against  them:  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  lap  them  up  (just  as,  to  give  a  paral¬ 
lel  and  perhaps  overlapping  instance,  they 
will  lap  up  any  line  which  is  ‘anti-authoritarian’ 
or  to  do  with  ‘liberation’).  The  trouble  is  that 
the  values  may  be  wrong,  as  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  muddled  and  unclear.  Plato,  not  an 
idiot,  thought  democracy  was  disastrous:  Ari¬ 
stotle  held  strongly  racialist  and  sexist  views. 
These  matters  are  at  least  arguable. 

In  more  practical  terms,  when  the  current 
fashion  for  liberalism  runs  out,  what  there  is 
of  worth  and  importance  in  such  values  is 
likely  to  be  rejected;  and  since  (as  some 
kind  of  liberal)  I  think  that  there  is  much 
worth  in  them,  I  should  regard  that  as  catas¬ 
trophic.  The  point  js  that,  unless  educators 
are  prepared  to  get  down  to  discussing  with 
their  students  why  certain  procedures  or 
practices  are  essential  for  human  beings  — 
which  means  that  the  educators  themselves 
must  be  clear  about  whjch  these  are,  and 
what  the  reasons  are  —  the  students’  beliefs 
and  attitudes  and  actions  will  be  fragile:  not 
being  founded  on  solid  philosophical  reason¬ 
ing,  they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  changing 
climates  and  fashions.  We  have  seen  this 
happen!  dramatically  in  the  last  50-100  years, 
and  jt  js  not  Ijkely  to  stop.  (It  will,  moreover, 
fall  on  deaf  ears  in  those  societies  who  do 
not  share  our  liberal  climate  and  assump¬ 
tions.) 

Conclusion 

This  has  been  a  very  critical  set  of  remarks, 
and  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  am  in  no  sense 
other  than  enthusiastic  for  ‘world  education’. 
Like  political  education  (also  coming  up  for 


inspection  these  days),  however,  a  great  deal 
more  clear  thinking  needs  to  be  done  about 
just  what  such  education  should  consist  of. 
In  particular  those  conducting  it  should  per¬ 
haps  take  more  thought  about  what  disci¬ 
plines  are  crucial  to  it:  about  what  counts,  in 
each  case,  as  getting  right  answers  or  at  least 
making  progress:  and  about  how  one  would 
assess  students  as  more  or  less  competent 
in  it. 

That  must  be,  as  I  have  argued  else¬ 
where  (3),  at  least  in  part  a  philosophical 
business.  Part  of  the  trouble  with  many  edu¬ 
cational  ventures  which  have  (so  to  speak) 
their  heart  in  the  right  place  is  that  their  pro¬ 
ponents  either  fail  to  recognise  the  need  for 
careful  and  long-term  philosophical  consider¬ 
ation  of  objectives  and  methods,  or  are  too 
impatient  to  arrange  for  this  need  to  be 
satisfied. 

This  leaves  philosophers,  or  those  of  them 
who  are  interested,  very  much  on  the  side¬ 
lines:  and  produces  criticism  often  more  des¬ 
tructively  than  constructively  helpful.  In  these 
few  remarks  I  have  questioned  certain  as¬ 
sumptions:  with  more  time  and  cooperation 
such  discussion  might  lead  to  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  them,  and  a  more  effective 
practical  programme. 
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What  Ought  We  To  Do? 

—  values  and  action  in  the  classroom 

Tony  Hepworth,  Riverina  College  of  Advanced  Education,  Australia 


This  article,  like  the  earlier  one  by  John  Wilson,  is  a 
response  to  something  which  the  author  had  pre¬ 
viously  read  in  The  New  Era  —  in  this  instance  the 
article  ‘Studying  World  Society:  some  approaches  to 
the  design  of  courses’  by  Robin  Richardson,  December 
1977. 

Tony  Hepworth  argues  that  to  be  involved  in  the 
field  of  development  education,  world  studies  etc.  is  to 
be  involved  also  in  that  of  moral  education,  values 
education,  ethical  education  etc.  The  moral  issues  are 
all  extremely  complex,  and  there  are  no  completely  right 
or  satisfactory  answers. 

‘What  then’,  asks  Tony  Hepworth,  ‘should  a  pro¬ 
gramme  aimed  at  teaching  world  studies  to  school 
pupils  have  as  its  overall  goals?  Firstly,  it  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  pupils  to  the  idea  that  life  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  juggling  .  .  .’:  negotiation,  bargaining, 
competing  values,  compromises,  trade-offs. 

Secondly,  a  world  studies  programme  should  ‘indi¬ 
cate  to  the  pupils  that  once  they  have  sorted  through  all 
the  competing  values  they  may  arrive  at  a  course  of 
action  .  .  .  Thirdly,  a  world  studies  programme  should 
encourage  pupils  to  imagine  themselves  in  other 
people’s  shoes’. 


Introduction 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  an  article  in  this  jour¬ 
nal  by  Robin  Richardson  (1 ) .  Briefly,  the 
article  discussed  some  of  the  main  ways  in 
which  courses  about  world  society  can  be 
designed  and  structured. 

While  I  enjoyed  the  article  very  much  there 
was  a  section  in  it,  dealing  with  the  images 
of  what  ‘ought’  to  be  (P.  184),  that  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  upon.  In  order  to  do  this  I 
need  first  of  all  to  revjsit  some  of  the  ideas 
in  the  Richardson  paper  and  then  to  add  my 
own  comments  on  them. 

In  studying  world  society  Richardson  sug¬ 
gested  that  five  categories  are  commonly 
used  for  determining  the  subject  matter. 
These  are:  Places  e.g.,  Europe,  Africa,  China; 
Events  e.g.,  post-1945,  Cold  War,  Stockholm 
Environment  Conference;  Cultures  e.g., 
family,  work,  ritual  across  a  variety  of  different 
cultures,  or  Islam,  or  adolescence;  Actors 
and  Interactions  e.g.,  relief  organisations, 


multi-national  corporations,  UN  agencies; 
Issues. 

Richardson  leans  towards  Issues  because 
they  can  ‘introduce  a  sense  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  and  urgency’  (P.  177).  Issues  are  dy¬ 
namic  things,  they  are  alive  and  well  (some¬ 
times  too  much  so)  and  demand  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Places,  Events  and  Cultures  frequently 
tend  to  be  studied  retrospectively  and  this 
gives  them  a  sense  of  tameness  that  Issues, 
fortunately,  don’t  have.  If  on  the  other  hand 
Places,  Events  and  Cultures  are  studied  in 
the  present  tense  then  this  is  frequently  be¬ 
cause  they  are  tied  up  with  an  Issue.  If  for 
example  it  was  the  late  1960’s  and  we  were 
studying  Vietnam  —  then  we  could  be  examin¬ 
ing  an  Event  that  was  literally  swarming  with 
Actors  and  Interactions,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  Place,  and  that  involved  people  with 
particular  Cultures  so  as  to  better  understand 
the  Issue  of  Peace  vs  Violence. 

Six  approaches  to  issues 

According  to  Richardson’s  paper  there  are  six 
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approaches  to  issues.  In  the  strictest  sense, 
though,  some  of  these  approaches  do  not 
deal  with  issues  but  with  topics,  e.g.  Table 
1(2); 


TABLE  1:  AN  APPROACH  BY  THE  POLITICAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  RESEARCH  UNIT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  YORK:  a 
list  of  long-term  International  Issues 
Terrorism 
Student  protest 
Nuclear  disarmament 
Ethnic  and  racial  rights 
Poverty 

Overpopulation 
Human  Rights 
Women’s  Rights 
Pollution 
Refugees 
Justice 
Conservation 
Illiteracy 

Wild  Life  preservation 
Crime  prevention 
Problems  of  old  people 
Forms  of  political  participation 
Local  Government  reforms 
Aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
Public  ownership  of  Industry 
Labour  migration 
World  trade  structure 
Equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
Labour  relations 
Sea-bed  ownership 

The  role  of  multi-national  corporations 
The  production  and  pricing  of  oils 
The  efficiency  of  health  care  systems 
The  social  responsibilities  of  scientists 


or  with  problems,  e.g.  Table  2(3); 


TABLE  2:  AN  APPROACH  BY  UNESCO  —  the  major 
problems  of  mankind 
Equality  of  rights  of  peoples 
The  maintenance  of  peace 
The  exercise  and  observance  of  humaq  rights 
Economic  growth  and  social  development 
Use  and  management  of  natural  resources 
Preservation  of  cultural  heritage 
Role  and  methods  of  the  UN  system 


or  with  goals,  e.g.  Table  3(4). 

Issues  are  supposed  to  be  contentious,  they 
should  have  arguments  for  and  against.  In 
Table  1  for  example  ‘terrorism’  is  a  topic.  To 
become  an  issue  ‘terrorism’  would  need  to 


TABLE  3:  AN  APPROACH  BY  THE  PEACE  PLATFORM 
1976,  UNITED  STATES  —  goals  and  proposals 
To  reverse  the  arms  race 
To  advance  human  rights 
To  meet  basic  human  material  needs 
To  preserve  natural  resources  and  the  environment 
To  develop  international  peacebuilding  institutions 
To  prepare  this  nation  for  world  community 


be  coupled  with  ‘freedom  fighters’  —  only 
then  would  there  be  arguments  for  and 
against.  Another  example  may  be  taken  from 
Table  2.  UNESCO  maintains  that  a  major 
problem  is  that  there  is  not  ‘equality  of  rights 
of  peoples’.  If  no  voice  is  raised  in  opposition 
to  this  then  it  is  a  problem  that  we  all  agree 
upon,  but  it  is  not  an  issue. 

There  are,  however,  elitists  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  racists  and  bigots,  who  would 
raise  their  voices  in  opposition.  And  even  if 
elitists,  racists  and  bigots  were  silent  there 
might  be  some  well  meaning  people  who 
would  argue,  ‘Well  it  all  depends  doesn’t  it 
.  .  .  it  depends  very  much  on  what  these 
people  are  used  to  and  whether  or  not  this 
granting  of  equality  of  rights  is  done  grad¬ 
ually  or  in  one  big  hit.  If  for  example  we  take 
a  tribal  group  based  on  a  hierarchical  system 
in  which  age  and  grey  hairs  mean  status  and 
wisdom  and  introduce,  in  say  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  the  notion  of  one  person  —  one 
vote,  then  I  wouldn’t  like  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  happened  next.’  Only  when 
some  opposition  occurs  does  it  become  con¬ 
tentious  and  only  when  it  is  contentious  is  it 
an  issue. 

The  next  two  tables  (4  and  5)  capture  this 
criterion  of  contention.  Table  4(5)  presents 
it  in  terms  of  values  and  challenges  and 
Table  5(6)  in  terms  of  value  dimensions  and 
their  antonyms. 


TABLE  4:  AN  APPROACH  BY  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
WORLD  ORDER,  NEW  YORK  —  values  and  challenges 
Peace  (viclence) 

Welfare  (poverty) 

Ecological  balance  (pollution  and  depletion) 

Social  justice  (oppression.) 


Tensions 

Tables  4  and  5  introduce  the  notion  of  a  series 
of  Continuums,  i.e., 
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TABLE  5.  AN  APPROACH  BY  THE  WORLD  INDICA¬ 
TORS  PROGRAM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OSLO  —  value 
dimensions  and  their  antonyms 
Personal  growth  (alienation) 

Diversity  (uniformity) 

Socio-economic  production  (poverty) 

Equality  (inequality) 

Social  justice  (social  Injustice) 

Equity  (exploitation) 

Autonomy  (penetration) 

Solidarity  (fragmentation) 

Participation  (marginalisation) 

Ecological  balance  (ecological  imbalance) 


Peace 

/ 

Violence 

\ 

\ 

Welfare 

✓ 

Poverty 

\ 

\ 

Personal  growth 
✓ 

Alienation 

\ 

\ 

Solidarity 

/ 

Penetration 
_ \ 

Ideally,  of  course,  we  should  aim  for  all 
peace  and  no  violence,  all  welfare  and  no 
poverty,  and  so  on.  In  the  real  world  however 

an  all-or-nothing  approach  is  too  idealistic. 
Economists  tell  us  that  all  adjustments  are 
made  at  the  margin  and  that  it  is  really  a 
case  of  more  or  less  rather  than  all  or  nothing. 
I  believe  the  same  notion  should  pervade 
world  studies.  While  the  final  goal  may  be  all 
peace  and  no  violence,  the  short  term  goal 
will  have  to  be  a  little  more  peace  and  a  little 
less  violence.  The  same  applies  to  welfare 
and  poverty  —  we  can’t  solve  the  poverty 
problem  overnight  so  for  the  next  few  years 
we  simply  have  no  choice  but  to  aim  for  a 
little  less  poverty  by  promoting  a  little  more 
welfare. 

Just  directing  attention  to  Table  4  for  the 
next  few  lines,  I’ve  suggested  that  these 
values  and  their  challenges  can  be  seen  on 
a  horizontal  continuum.  Richardson,  though, 
(P.180)  suggests  there  is  a  vertical  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  values: 

‘There  is  a  dynamic  tension  between  these 
four  values  —  each  to  some  extent  quali¬ 
fies  and  criticises  the  other  three.  For 
example  human  beings  frequently  have 
difficulty  in  creating  physical  well-being 
while  at  the  same  tjme  maintaining  a  sus¬ 
tainable  relationship  with  their  physical  en¬ 
vironment.’ 


Movements  along  the  horizontal  then  may 
affect  relationships  on  the  vertical  and  vice 
versa.  For  example,  a  situation  exists  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  where  the  international  airport 
is  rapidly  becoming  too  small.  A  decision  has 
to  be  made,  as  to  whether  or  not  to  extend 
the  existing  airport  or  build  a  second  inter¬ 
national  airport.  Accepting  that  an  airport  is 
good  for  Welfare  (it  promotes  government  in¬ 
come  that  can  be  redistributed,  .it  gives 
people  greater  mobility,  it  generates  employ¬ 
ment)  then  extending  the  existing  airport  or 
building  another  one  may  make  for  less 
Poverty.  On  the  other  hand  such  actions  may 
be  construed  as  being  bad  for  the  Ecologi¬ 
cal  Balance.  Then  of  course  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Social  Justice  and  Oppression  — 
whatever  the  decision  is,  i.e.,  extension  of 
existing  site  or  a  new  site,  those  most  directly 
inconvenienced  could  probably  make  a  case 
for  the  government  behaving  Oppressively. 
Violence  might  occur. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  afford  to  be  too  single- 
minded  in  our  approach  to  issues.  We  need  to 
determine  what  our  values  are,  what  values 
we  insist  on  giving  priority  to,  and  what 
values  may  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Julius 
Nyerere  captures  this  idea  in  the  Arusha 
Declaration: 

‘It  is  a  commitment  to  the  belief  that  there 
are  more  important  things  in  life  than  the 
amassing  of  riches,  and  that  if  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  clashes  with  things  like  human 
dignity  and  social  equality,  then  the  latter 
will  be  given  priority  .  .  .  With  our  present 
levels  of  economic  activity,  and  our  present 
poverty  this  may  seem  to  be  an  academic 
point;  but  in  reality  jt  is  very  fundamental. 
So  it  means  there  are  certain  things  which 
we  shall  refuse  to  do  or  accept,  whether 
as  individuals  or  as  a  nation,  even  if  the 
result  of  them  would  give  a  surge  forward 
in  economic  development.’ 

Within  this  sort  of  framework,  issues  really 
do  become  issues.  At  times  they  become  so 
clouded  with  points  of  contention  that  they 
make  incredible  demands  upon  our  cognitive 
and  value  systems  .  .  .  but  nobody  studies 
world  society  with  the  intention  of  gaining  a 
nice,  warm,  comfortable  feeling,  I  hope.  And 
anybody  who  completes  a  Studying  World 
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Society  course  without  experiencing  some 
cognitive  and  affective  dissonance  must 
surely  be  deemed  to  have  failed  the  course. 

Table  5  contains  ten  value  dimensions  as 
against  Table  4’s  four  values.  Further,  some  of 
these  value  dimensions  consider  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  e.g.  Personal  Growth,  Autonomy,  as 
well  as  social,  e.g.  Solidarity  and  the  eco¬ 
logical,  e.g.  Ecological  Balance.  It  is,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  a  better  table  than  Table  4.  It 
is  also  a  more  complex  table  because  of 
these  three  pulls  —  the  individual,  the 
social  (7)  and  the  ecological.  There  are  many 
examples  in  the  real  world  where  trying  to 
achieve  one  of  these  can  generate  conflict 
with  the  other  two.  If  for  example  I  become 
ecologically  conscious  I  may  decide  to  play 
my  part  in  conserving  fossil  fuels  by  driving 
my  car  less.  If  I  do  this  then  I  will  have  to 
change  aspects  of  my  life-style,  e.g.  shopping 
habits,  leisure  habits,  the  number  of  visits  I 
make  to  certain  people  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

Competing  pulls 

This  will  bring  about  changes  that  will  affect 
me,  the  individual,  and  me,  the  social  person. 
Some  of  these  changes  I  may  have  difficulty 
in  accommodating  to  and  conflicts  could 
easily  arise.  But  this  is  only  sketching  out  the 
sort  of  problems  that  may  occur  along,  what 
has  been  labelled,  the  vertical  dimension.  Ad¬ 
ditional  problems  can  also  arise  along  the 
horizontal  dimension,  which  adds  complexity 
on  to  complexity.  There  may  be  times,  for 
example,  when  I  would  quite  willingly  sacri¬ 
fice  some  Participation  for  some  Marginalisa¬ 
tion,  when  I  would  be  very  happy  to  accept 
some  Fragmentation  as  an  alternative  to  a 
Solidarity  that  I  found  restrictive.  There  may 
also  be  times  when  my  insistence  on 
Autonomy  and  Personal  Growth  clashes  with 
other  people’s  notions  of  Social  Justice  and 
Equality.  (Ask  any  married  person  about  that 
sort  of  clash!)  There  are  then  a  multiplicity  of 
competing  pulls  and  the  really  challenging 
thing  is  how  to  select  which  ones  to  attend  to 
and  which  ones  to  consciously  sacrifice. 

Further  difficulties  arise,  though,  if  we  ask 
whether  or  not  Table  4  and  5  have  said  it  all. 
There  are  several  values,  for  example,  that 
are  important  to  me  that  have  not  been  high¬ 
lighted  in  these  two  tables.  They  may  have 


been  subsumed,  but  that  is  different  from 
being  highlighted.  Speaking  personally,  I 
would  Ijke  to  see  Dignity,  Loyalty,  Care  and 
Rationality  included  in  these  tables. 

Of  course,  we  do  make  decisions  about 
how  we  are  going  to  choose  between  these 
competing  pulls  and  then  we  take  subsequent 
actions.  We  would  never  get  anything  done  if 
we  didn’t.  Some  decisions,  though,  are  a  lot 
harder  to  make  than  others  and  there  are 
times  when  we  all  resemble  Hamlet.  Mus- 
grave(8)  suggests  that  decisions  that  we 
make  easily  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
‘recipe  morals’,  i.e.  the  choice  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  complex,  and  we  have  on  our  side 
prior  experience  and/or  good  advice.  If,  for 
example,  the  problem  is  whether  or  not  I 
should  steal  some  money  from  a  church  poor 
box  then  I  have  any  number  of  injunctions  to 
guide  my  behaviour  in  this,  and  similar  situa¬ 
tions,  for  example: 

—  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

—  It’s  wrong  to  take  what  isn’t  yours. 

—  Stealing  is  a  sin 

—  Never  should  you  take  from  people  who 
need  it  more  than  you. 

All  of  these  injunctions,  whether  biblical  or 
otherwise,  draw  their  support  from  the  norms 
of  society.  Sometimes,  though,  the  situation 
is  a  complex  one.  For  example,  I  am  poor, 
there  .is  money  in  the  poor  box,  should  I  take 
it?  The  moral  dilemmas  that  Kohlberg  con¬ 
structs  (9),  are  especially  designed  complex 
situations  that  encourage  an  examination  of  a 
norm  (or  law)  in  a  set  of  circumstances  that 
indicate  that  maybe  this  norm  needs  some 
interpretation. 

In  such  complex  situations  recipe  morals 
are  of  little  use  and  we  have  to  engage  in 
reflective  thinking  about  the  competing 
choices.  To  help  us  come  to  a  decision  we 
are  inclined  to  use  a  ‘weighting’ (10)  ap¬ 
proach  so  that  we  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
quantitative  calculation.  Two  big  questions 
are,  though,  can  we  reflect  objectively  —  as 
philosophers  would  have  us  to,  and  do  we 
weigh,  with  due  consideration  to  norms,  as 
society  would  have  us  do. 

Questions  from  philosophers 

Philosophers  who  recommend  a  more  objec¬ 
tive  approach  would  have  us  ask  such  ques- 
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tions  as  (11): 

—  Have  I  attended  to  the  facts? 

—  Have  I  been  impartial?  (or  do  I  play 
favourites?) 

—  Have  I  been  rational?  (or  am  I  swayed 
by  emotions?) 

—  Have  I  been  autonomous?  (or  have 
others  unduly  influenced  my  decisions?) 

—  Will  my  decision  be  prescriptive  for  all? 
(or  should  only  some  attend  to  it?) 

While  all  of  these  questions  are  useful 
questions,  they  are  tests  that  we  can  put 
upon  our  thinking  rather  than  questions  that 
point  us  towards  the  correct  thinking  to  do 
and  the  appropriate  moral  action  to  take.  The 
questions  that  need  to  be  asked  if  we  are 
searching  for  a  course  of  action  are: (12) 

—  How  can  I  act  that  will  reflect  my  con¬ 
cern  for  others?  (N.B.  I  have  selected 
care  as  my  priority  value) 

—  Will  this  concern  for  others  involve  both 
helping  others  and  not  harming  others? 

—  Will  this  course  of  action  bring  me  into 
conflict  with  the  norms  of  Society?  i.e., 
will  it  challenge  society’s  views  about 
justice,  equality,  participation,  frater¬ 
nity  .  .  .  ? 

—  If  I  take  this  course  of  action  do  I  ack¬ 
nowledge  that  it  will  almost  certainly  not 
suit  everybody  and  I  may  have  to  justify 
it  in  terms  of  the  benefits  outweighing 
the  costs? 

The  more  objective  questions  help  us  vali¬ 
date  what  we  believe  our  actions  should  be 
and  the  more  subjective  questions  help  us 
vindicate  the  action  we  propose  to  under¬ 
take.  To  these  complex  questions  recipe 
morals  are  of  little  use.  Recipe  morals  can 
only  tell  us  what  ‘ought’  to  be  in  situations 
that  are  cut  and  dried,  tried  and  tested.  Once 
we  move  beyond  such  simple  situations  re¬ 
flective  thinking  is  necessary  for  us  to  decide 
and  then  defend  what  ‘ought’  to  be. 

Classroom  methods 

Of  course,  it  is  one  thing  to  pose  these 
questions  in  a  paper  that  will  be  read  by  adults 
and  quite  another  thing  to  develop  strategies 
in  the  classroom  that  will  help  pupils  come  to 
grips  with  these  questions.  Writing  about  what 
should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be 
taught  is  always  easier  than  dojng  the  actual 


teaching.  How  can  we  intervene  in  the  class¬ 
room  so  that  our  pupjls  wil]  learn  to  juggle 
the  philosophers’  impartiality,  rationality  and 
autonomy  with  the  humanists’  care  so  that 
they  develop  imaginative  insights  and  sym¬ 
pathy  into  the  hearts  and  minds(13)  of  the 
people  being  studied? 

Watt(14)  suggests  that  any  programme 
which  operates  entirely  in  a  rational,  intellec¬ 
tual  style  will  not  have  much  success  in  en¬ 
couraging  pupils  to  be  sensitive  to  what  other 
people  are  feeling  and  to  how  various  situa¬ 
tions  affect  them.  An  anecdote  from  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book  The  Best  and 
Brightest  (1969)  by  David  Halberstam  may 
help  to  punch  this  point  home.  Writing  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  men  who  served  Kennedy 
and  then  Johnson,  Halberstam  says, 

‘If  those  years  had  any  central  theme,  if 
there  was  anything  that  bound  these  men, 
it  was  the  belief  that  sheer  intelligence  and 
rationality  could  solve  anything.’ 

This  reliance  on  the  rational,  intellectual 
approach  to  problem-solving  led  the  US 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Vietnam  war. 
Everything  pointed  to  the  Americans  winning 
easily,  everything  that  is  except  the  little  men 
in  black  pyjamas  who  had  no  air  force  but 
were  fighting  for  something  they  believed  in. 
Rogers  concluded  about  this  that 
‘McNamara  and  the  others  had  no  place 
in  their  computation  for  the  feeling  life, 
the  emotional  life  of  individuals.’ (15) 

Goals  of  world  studies 

What  then  should  a  programme,  aimed  at 
teaching  world  studies  to  school  pupils,  have 
as  its  overall  goals?  Firstly,  it  should  intro¬ 
duce  the  pupils  to  the  idea  that  life  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  juggling. 

Aspeslagh’s  work  (16)  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Institute  of  Peace  Studies  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  aid  here.  Aspeslagh  introduces  to  pupils 
the  notion  of  ‘us  or  them’  and  ‘more  or  less’. 
We  could  add  ‘me  or  you’.  The  benefits  of 
more  for  us  should  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  costs  of  less  for  them  .  .  .  and  vice  versa. 
The  advantage  of  more  freedom  may  have  to 
be  judged  against  the  disadvantages  of  less 
equality  that  could  ensue.  Of  course,  if  we 
plug  for  equality  then  there  may  be  costs  to 
our  freedom.  Certainly,  if  I  insist  on  me  get- 
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ting  jny  share  of  something,  then  there  is  a 
chance  that  you  may  not  get  your  share.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  give  you  your  share  first, 
then  there  may  be  less  for  me.  Life  |s  seen 
as  something  of  a  trade-off  which  to  my  mind 
is  a  realistic  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  a  world  studies  programme 
should  indicate  to  the  pupils  that  once  they 
have  sorted  through  all  the  competing  values 
they  may  arrive  at  a  course  of  action.  Too 
many  programmes  of  this  nature  are  analyti¬ 
cal  only,  e.g.  ‘What  are  the  causes  of  .  .  .  ?’ 
To  be  truly  a  meaningful  study  they  should 
aim  to  develop  policy,  e.g.  ‘What  are  the 
cause  of  .  .  .  and  what  should  we  do  about 
It?’  The  World  Studies  Project (17)  captures 
this  approach  as  witnessed  by  Tables  6  and 
6a. 


TABLE  6:  AN  APPROACH  BY  THE  WORLD  STUDIES 
PROJECT,  LONDON  —  four  central  concepts 
VALUES  —  Images  of  a  better  world 

—  self-fulfillment 

—  the  good  society 

PROBLEMS  —  seen  by  victims  and  by  scientists 

—  poverty 

—  violence 

—  injustice 

—  ecological  imbalance 
BACKGROUND  —  how  does  the  world  work? 

—  structures  and  Institutions 

—  attitudes  and  prejudices 

ACTION  —  to  tackle  problems  and  background 

—  govemments/Untted  Nations 

—  individuals  and  small  groups 


TABLE  6a:  LINKS  BETWEEN  FOUR  CENTRAL 
CONCEPTS 


Thirdly,  a  world  studies  programme  should 
encourage  children  to  imagine  themselves  in 
the  other  people’s  shoes  (18).  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  a  colourful  chart  to  illustrate  the  fact 


that  in  Country  X  four  out  of  ten  children  will 
die  before  they  are  five  years  old,  and  two  out 
of  ten  will  have  developed  permanent  physi¬ 
cal  and/or  mental  disabilities  by  that  age.  It 
is  better,  assuming  a  class  of  30,  to  place  12 
cards  marked  ‘Early  Death’,  6  cards  marked 
‘Permanent  Physical  and/or  Mental  Disabili¬ 
ties’  and  12  cards  marked  ‘Healthy  at  Age  5’ 
in  a  hat  and  have  pupils  draw  from  the  hat.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  pupils  read  a  book 
that  summarises  the  causes  of  poverty.  It 
is  better  to  display  a  photograph  of  a  child 
suffering  from  poverty  and  have  the  pupils 
explain  to  that  child  why  he  is  poor.  Teachers 
must  strain  their  creative  energies  to  develop 
strategies  that  will  help,  figuratively,  to  nar¬ 
row  the  distance  between  the  people  being 
studied  and  the  people  doing  the  study.  Only 
then  will  Wilson’s  ‘imaginative  insights  and 
sympathy  into  the  hearts  and  minds’  of 
people  be  a  possibility. 

The  need  for  commitment 

A  lot  more  research  has  to  go  into  these 
teaching  strategies  that  will  generate  other- 
persons-oriented  experiences  for  our  pupils 
and  then  once  we  know  something  about 
these  experiences  we  have  to  determine  the 
right  combination  of  them  that  will  develop  a 
person  who  feels  compassion  for  his  fellow 
human  beings  and  acts  upon  it  (19).  However, 
we  can’t  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  research 
findings  to  come  our  way.  As  teachers  we 
must  engage  in  action  research  ourselves. 
Senesh(20)  would  suggest  that  we  start  with 
two  questions  which  we  ask  our  pupils  day 
after  day, 

—  What  is  my  vision  of  the  future? 

—  What  are  the  value  commitments  neces¬ 
sary  to  mould  the  present  into  that 
future? 

Senesh  argues  that  this  commitment  is 
vital.  If  we  fail  to  be  committed  then  we  lead 
ourselves  and  our  young  into  a  wasteland.  A 
vision  of  such  a  wasteland  is  conjured  up  by 
Vachel  Lindsay  in  his  poem  ‘The  Leaden 
Eyes’. 

It  is  the  world’s  one  crime  its  babes  grow 
dull, 

its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  leaden-eyes. 
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Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dream- 
lessly; 

not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom 
reap; 

Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to 
serve; 

not  that  they  die  but  that  they  die  like 
sheep. 

For  how  many  is  this  poem  true  already? 
Can  World  Studies  programs  do  anything 
about  it?  Maybe  our  one  Goal  should  be  to 
not  let  this  poem  come  true  for  any  more 
than  it  has  already.  Maybe  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  set  out  to  do. 

TONY  HEPWORTH 


Tony  Hepworth  is  a  lecturer  at  Riverina  College  of 
Advanced  Education,  New  South  Wales.  In  spring  and 
summer  1978  he  was  in  England,  researching  into 
moral  education. 
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THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR’ 

The  illustrations  on  page  55  are  from  striking  and 
unusual  materials  produced  recently  py  the  Materials 
on  World  Studies  project,  based  at  Ely. 

The  materials  consist  of  a  pack  of  playing  cards, 
which  can  pe  arranged  and  structured  py  pupils  them¬ 
selves  in  various  exercises  and  activities.  Pupils  can 
work  with  the  cards  as  individuals  or  —  probably 
better  —  in  small  groups. 

Aimed  at  pupils  aged  14-16,  the  pack  of  100  cards 
comprises  40  fact  cards,  40  quotation  cards  and  20 
photographs.  Any  number  of  arrangements  and  juxta¬ 
positions  can  pe  made  using  2  cards  or  more.  In 
addition  the  packs  of  the  cards  have  peen  designed  to 
give  statistical  information  about  population  distribu¬ 
tion,  health,  literacy,  religion  etc.  The  pack  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  an  introduction  and  teachers  notes  sug¬ 
gesting  a  variety  of  activities  for  the  classroom. 

Eac.h  pack  of  100  cards  costs  £2  plus  40p  postage 
(one  pack),  or  55p  (two  packs),  or  80p  (three  or 
more  packs).  Orders  should  pe  sent  to  Earo  Resource 
and  Technology  Centre,  Back  Hill,  Ely,  Camps. 
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Two  Sides  of  the  Same  Coin 
—  development  education,  multicultural 
education 


Dave  Hicks,  Minority  Rights  Group,  London 


Teachers  involved  in  multicultural  education  are  some¬ 
times  rightly  critical  of  those  involved  in  development 
education  —  for  the  latter  focus,  it  is  said,  too  much 
on  the  current  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
non-Western  countries,  and  not  enough  on  their  history, 
religion,  culture,  art,  music,  literature  etc. 

But  insofar  as  teachers  in  these  two  fields  share  a 
similar  political  perspective,  Dave  Hicks  argues  in  this 
article,  they  are  not  in  fact  pulling  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

Dave  Hicks  recalls  a  particular  kind  of  analysis  of 
world  issues  —  one  which  sees  the  world  as  a  set  of 
relationships  between  ‘centres’  and  ‘peripheries’.  These 
relationships  exist  both  within  countries  and  between 
them.  It  is  not  possible,  he  says,  to  teach  about  the 
so-called  third  world  or  about  so-called  race  relations 
without  an  image,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  how  these 
relationships  work,  and  of  how  they  could  and  should 
be  changed. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  from  some  materials 
recently  published  by  the  Ely  Materials  for  World  Studies 
Project.  There  are  further  details  on  page  54. 


Introduction 

What  possible  links  could  there  be  between 
teaching  about  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  and  teaching  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage?  Your  initial  reaction  to  this  opening 
question  will  reveal  much  about  your  con¬ 
cepts  of  development  education  and  multi¬ 
cultural  education.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  explore  the  main  links  between  these 
two  areas. 

In  one  of  the  few  attempts  to  examine  the 
relationships  between  multicultural  education 
and  development  education  Mary  Worrajl  has 
noted  that  whilst  their  objectives  would  seem 
complementary,  their  effect  in  the  classroom 
has  been  counterproductive  each  to  the 
other.  (1)  It  seems  timely  therefore  to  begin 
by  clarifying  the  theoretical  relationships  bet¬ 
ween  the  two  so  that  classroom  practice  can 
be  better  informed.  It  is  also  timely  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  events  such  as  the  suppression  of  the 
Schools  Council  Report  on  Multiracial  Edu- 


“My  proposal  is,  therefore, 
surely  the  mildest  possible.  Oh, 
it  is  so  weak!  My  proposal  is 
that  at  least  we  should  make  the 
true  state  of  affairs  known.” 

-  Soren  A  Kierkegaard 


Two  thirds  of  the  world’s 
people  consume  one  sixth  of  the 
world’s  products. 


“British  industry,  in  fact,  did 
not  drain  wealth  from  the  Third 
World;  it  created  wealth  there.” 

-  P.T.  Bauer 


“Looking  at  the  present  society 
my  main  hope  is  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  until  I 
have  enough  to  live  on  until  my 
death.  Then  to  retire  and  do 
what  I  like  without  anyone 
stopping  me.  My  greatest  fear  is 
not  making  enough  money  ” 

-  British  Student.  1973 


“Every  gun  that  is  made,  every 
warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired,  signifies,  in' a  final  sense, 
a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  from  those  who 
are  cold  and  are  not  clothed.” 

-  President  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower  -  U.S.  President 

1953  -  60 
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cation  (2),  Shirley  Williams’  announcement  of 
DES  funding  for  a  standing  committee  on 
International  Education  (3),  and  the  creation 
of  a  Development  Education  Fund  by  the 
Ministry  of  Overseas  Development (4) . 

Whilst  some  comment  will  be  made  later 
on  definitions  of  terms  it  Is  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  multicultural  education  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  education  of,  and  education 
about,  the  diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  groups 
within  a  given  society.  Multiracial  education 
and  multi-ethnic  education  are  terms  also 
used  in  this  context.  Development  education 
is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  global  ine¬ 
qualities  and  with  moves  to  correct  these  im¬ 
balances.  Other  terms  often  used  in  this 
general  context  are  international  education, 
world  studies,  and  peace  education.  Even 
given  some  agreement  on  what  multicultural 
education  and  development  education  are 
each  about  in  themselves  how  might  one  still 
begin  to  interrelate  them?  The  following 
model  by  the  eminent  peace  researcher 
Johan  Galtung  may  be  used  to  shed  some 
light  in  gloomy  places. 

Galtung’s  Centre-Periphery  model 

Galtung’s  ‘structural  theory  of  imperialism’ (5) 
is  concerned  with  the  tremendous  inequalities 
found  both  within  nations  and  between  them. 
It  provides  a  useful  way  of  looking  at  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  rich  countries  of  the  North 
and  the  poor  countries  of  the  South,  and 
also  the  relationship  between  oppressed 
minority  groups  and  dominant  cultures.  Furt¬ 
her,  it  focuses  on  harmony  of  interests  and 
conflict  of  interests. 

The  world,  according  to  this  model,  con¬ 
sists  of  Centre  and  Periphery  nations.  The 
countries  of  the  Centre  are  the  rich,  indus¬ 
trialised,  overdeveloped  states  largely  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  exercise  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  political,  military  and  techno¬ 
logical  control  over  the  nations  of  the  Perip¬ 
hery.  The  latter  are  largely  found  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  They  are  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  so-called  ‘third 
world’. 

In  similar  fashion  it  is  possible  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  Centre  and  Periphery  countries 
further.  Each  has  its  own  centre  and 
its  own  periphery.  The  ‘centre  of  the 


Centre’  (j.e.  the  group  which  dominates 
the  affairs  of  the  rich  North)  is  composed  of 
those  who  have  the  Interests  of  government 
and  big  business  at  heart.  ‘They’  define  what 
is  important  in  economic,  cultural,  political, 
military  and  technological  terms.  This  is  not 
necessarily  to  subscribe  to  any  conspiracy 
theory,  but  merely  to  acknowledge  the  power 
that  the  centre  ]n  the  Centre  has  over  defining 
reality.  One  might  also  add  that  the  centre 
here  is  largely  white,  male  and  middle/upper 
class. 

The  centre  in  the  Periphery  (j.e.  those 
which  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  poor  South) 
is  similarly  composed  of  government  interests, 
the  interests  of  multinational  corporations  and 
of  urban  elites.  There  is  thus  a  clear  harmony 
of  interest  between  the  centre  in  the  Centre 
and  the  centre  in  the  Periphery.  The  North 
has  its  bridgehead  in  the  South.  But  what  of 
the  peripheries,  those  who  have  been  mar¬ 
ginalised,  those  who  lack  control  over  their 
own  lives  and  destinies? 

The  periphery  in  the  North  is  composed 
of  those  groups  who  have  a  low  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  status:  those  caught  in  areas  of  inner- 
city  blight;  members  of  cultural  and  ethnic 
minority  groups  who  are  excluded  from  an 
equitable  share  of  a  nation’s  resources, 
whether  employment,  housing  or  education. 
The  periphery  .in  the  South  (i.e.  the  majority 
of  the  third  world’s  inhabitants)  are  the  rural 
or  shanty  town  dwellers  who  again  have  little 
control  over  their  own  destinies. 

The  usefulness  of  Galtung’s  model  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  links  between  multicultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  development  education  becomes 
clear  if  we  highlight  the  experiences  of  both 
peripheries,  |n  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
and  .if  we  also  highlight  the  way  in  which  both 
centres  set  out  to  define  reality. 

Reality  as  experienced  on  the  periphery 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  member  of  cultural 
or  ethnic  minority  group  in  a  rich  industrial¬ 
ised  society?  Whether  you  are  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  United  States,  Inuit  .in  Canada  or 
West  Indian  in  the  UK,  several  things  tend  to 
automatically  follow.  They  all  relate  in 
various  ways  to  deprivation.  First  are  the 
‘objective’  aspects  of  deprivation  i.e.  the  ways 
in  which  one  is  discriminated  against  socially 
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and  economically.  The  facts  of  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation  are  easy  enough  to  come 
by  in  statistics  relating  to  health,  housing, 
employment  and  education.  Most  (but  not  all) 
members  of  most  (but  not  all)  minority 
groups  will  find  themselves  in  poorer  health, 
or  with  poorer  health  facilities,  poorer  hous¬ 
ing,  less  well  paid  jobs  and  under-achieving 
in  educational  institutions.  This  has  been 
well  documented  for  Britain  (6). 

These  aspects  of  deprivation  are  closely 
related  to  subjective  deprivation:  feelings  of 
powerlessness,  the  denial  of  recognition, 
stereotyping  and  frustration  (7).  It  is  these 
aspects  of  deprivation  which,  combined  with 
the  low  socio-economic  status  already  des¬ 
cribed,  cause  so  many  of  the  identity  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  children  from  minority  groups 
(8,9).  The  dominant  society  often  wants  to 
assimilate  you,  whether  you  wish  to  be  as¬ 
similated  or  not,  and  in  school  you  are  all 
too  often  confronted  with  a  curriculum  that  is 
highly  ethnocentric,  and  ignorant  of  your 
needs. 

How  does  it  feel  if  one  takes  a  third 
world  perspective  on  world  affairs?  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  the  gap  between  North  and 
South  has  been  well  documented  and  often 
written  about  (10).  The  demands  for  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  are  constantly 
in  the  news,  sides  are  taken,  obstacles  to 
progress  are  continually  occurring.  Naturally 
there  are  many  variations  in  how  most  people 
in  third  world  countries  view  their  situation. 
However,  some  broad  similarities  are  dis- 
cernable.  One  might  take  therefore  the  whole 
question  of  development  and  underdevelop¬ 
ment.  Traditionally  (i.e.  in  Northern  terms) 
this  is  seen  as  movement  away  from  an 
underdeveloped  state  to  a  more  developed 
state.  Development  is  thus  seen  as  linear,  to 
save  yourself  from  yourself  you  follow  par¬ 
ticular  policies  that  wjlj  eventually  put  you 
in  the  fortunate  state  that  the  rich  countries 
of  the  world  are  in. 

A  third  world  perspective  on  these  matters 
may  be  somewhat  different.  Rather  than  see¬ 
ing  underdevelopment  as  a  state  it  may  see 
it  as  a  process,  a  process  that  began  with 
colonisation,  as  local  economies  were  dis¬ 
torted  to  meet  the  needs  of  imperial  powers, 
and  that  continues  today  as  a  result  of  the 


control  exercised  by  the  North  over  trade, 
aid,  transference  of  technology,  and  so  on. 
You  are  aware  that  you  do  not  make  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  although  in  theory  the  rules 
can  be  changed,  you  have  to  fight  for  those 
changes  to  take  place. 

Peasant  farmers  in  the  third  world  peri¬ 
phery  may  be  less  aware  of  the  various  inter¬ 
linkages  between  their  poverty  and  affluence 
elsewhere  but  they  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  direct  causes  of  their  own  poverty.  Baljit 
Malik  has  clearly  shown  that  peasant  acquies¬ 
cence  to  authority  is  not  fatalistic  as  such, 
but  the  most  pragmatic  approach  to  their 
situation  of  powerlessness (11 ). 

Marginalisation:  the  common  theme 

The  centre-periphery  model  helps  to  draw 
out  the  broad  similarities  of  experience  bet¬ 
ween  l.ife  for  most  people  in  the  third  world 
(one  of  the  main  interests  of  development 
education),  and  for  minority  groups  in  a  cul¬ 
turally  diverse  society  (one  of  the  main 
interests  of  multicultural  education).  What 
links  them  together  is  the  common  theme  of 
marginalisation.  In  both  cases  we  need  to 
examine  the  nature  of  structural  violence  i.e. 
the  way  in  which  violence  is  built  into  the 
structures  of  a  society  to  the  detriment  of 
particular  groups.  In  both  areas  we  must  be 
concerned  with  inequality  of  opportunity 
and  of  access  to  resources,  with  dependency 
on  other  groups  that  define  one’s  reality  for 
one,  and  with  powerlessness  and  its  impact 
on  self-respect  and  self-confidence.  We  must 
also,  therefore,  be  concerned  with  social  jus¬ 
tice. 

Reality  as  defined  by  the  Centre 

Many  of  the  dilemmas  and  tensions  rela¬ 
ting  to  multicultural  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  education  arise  from  unclarified  assump¬ 
tions  about  their  content  and  method.  In  part 
this  can  be  traced  back  to  the  origins  of 
such  assumptions.  In  other  words,  ‘Who  de¬ 
fines  reality?’.  We  have  briefly  touched  on 
reality  as  experienced  by  the  periphery.  We 
must  now  consider  reality  as  defined  by  the 
Centre.  Inevitably  this  offers  as  completely 
different  picture. 

The  problems  faced  by  minority  groups  are 
conveniently  subsumed  under  the  heading 
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of  ‘race  relations’;  there  is  the  distinct  im¬ 
pression  that  any  problems  can  be  solved 
given  enough  good  will  and  understanding. 
There  is  little  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  a 
disadvantaged  periphery  exists  jn  UK  society; 
it  is  something  that  it  is  easiest  to  forget, 
overlook  or  treat  as  an  aberration  to  the 
rule.  The  plight  of  socio-econom.ically  dis¬ 
advantaged  groups  ]s  thus  not  seen  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  structures  of  society,  or  the  way 
it  functions,  but  js  seen  as  to  do  with  the 
victims  themselves.  They  are  in  fact  blamed 
for  their  own  oppression. 

Race  relations  is  also  commonly  seen  as 
being  about  numbers,  and  about  immigra¬ 
tion.  Myths  abound  in  the  common  mind  about 
huge  influxes  of  strangers  from  outside. 
Officialdom  may  claim  to  be  more  enlightened 
but  the  concomitant  legislation  makes  the 
claim  questionable.  In  addition  to  a  concern 
about  numbers  is  a  general  feeling  that  ‘they’ 
should  fit  in  to  British  society,  becoming 
assimilated  and  therefore  less  noticeable, 
except  that  we  have  this  incredible  colonial 
hangover  about  skin  pigmentation.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  also  a  belief  that  good  race  re¬ 
lations  is  really  about  fostering  right  attitudes, 
for  after  all  Britain  has  a  long  reputation  as  a 
tolerant  nation. 

When  this  sort  of  thinking  js  reflected  in 
pronouncements  about  multi-cultural  educa¬ 
tion  it  results  in  minor  tinkering  with  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  way  ahead  is  seen  as  more 
‘English  for  immigrants’,  or  maybe  teaching 
about  the  homelands  of  immigrants.  The  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  one  of  assimilation;  ‘I  treat  my 
children  all  the  same,  I  don’t  notice  what 
colour  they  are’.  It  is  not  seen  as  being  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  fundamental  rethinking  and 
restructuring  of  the  curriculum.  How  could 
it  be?  Since  this  is  the  centre’s  definition  of 
reality,  and  the  centre’s  definition  also  of 
periphery  needs. 

A  similar  pattern  is  found  when  looking  at 
the  Centre’s  definition  of  what  world  develop¬ 
ment  is  about.  The  perspective  taken  is  a 
Northern  one  (Western  or  eurocentric  could 
alternatively  be  used  here)  and  development 
is  seen  as  being  about  modernisation  and 
progress.  It  is  about  ‘catching  up’  with  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  which  really  means  the 
USA,  all  of  which  in  some  obscure  way  will 


bring  greater  happiness  to  all.  Traditional 
models  of  development  thus  operate  in  terms 
of  a  ‘trickle  down’  process  whereby  invest¬ 
ment  is  made  at  the  top,  in  key  .industries, 
major  irrigation  schemes,  technological  in¬ 
novations  and  the  like.  As  this  modernisation 
takes  place,  progress  will  gradually  occur  (in¬ 
dicated  by  increased  GNP),  and  eventually 
everyone  will  benefit.  Benefit  is  probably  an 
operative  word  here  for  development  js  seen 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  assistance.  Those 
who  have  made  it  (the  rich  industrialised 
countries)  have  the  panacea  to  the  world’s 
ills  and  can  thus  offer  ‘experts’  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  field  of  endeavour.  This  is  of  course 
closely  tied  to  the  giving  of  aid  which,  if 
done  readily  enough  and  at  the  appropriate 
points,  will  facilitate  development. 

This  general  perspective  on  development 
also  has  its  answers  to  various  global  issues. 
The  population  explosion  (note  emotive  con¬ 
notation)  can  thus  be  solved  by  appropriate 
family  planning  and  population  policies.  World 
food  problems  are  similarly  solvable  by  the 
development  of  new  and  better  agricultural 
technologies  to  grow  more,  or  new,  foods.  At 
this  level  development  education  is  largely 
seen  to  be  about  Third  World  Problems  i.e. 
‘their’  problems,  which  ‘we’  know  how  to 
solve.  One  might  therefore  reasonably  teach 
about  countries  to  whom  the  UK  sends  aid, 
or  with  whom  we  trade.  It  may  also  be  about 
North-South  relationships  but  set  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  traditional  ‘solutions’  to  problems. 

Even  from  this  brief  outline  the  enormous 
gap  between  how  the  Centre  defines  reality, 
and  how  it  is  often  experienced  by  the  peri¬ 
pheries,  should  be  clear.  If  it  smacks  of 
caricature  put  .it  down  to  the  exigencies  of 
space.  The  main  themes  still  hold  true.  It 
remains  to  consider  why  centre  and  periphery 
perspectives  differ  so  radically. 

Group  oppression:  the  common  mechanism 

Close  parallels  have  been  drawn  between  the 
way  in  which  the  rich  North  perceives  the 
poor  South,  and  the  way  in  which  the  domi¬ 
nant  white  society  may  view  minority  groups 
in  the  UK  (and  elsewhere).  Close  parallels 
have  also  been  drawn  between  the  experien¬ 
ces  and  the  perspectives  of  the  ‘third  world’ 
and  oppressed  minority  groups  in  affluent 
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societies.  Can  any  common  underlying  fac¬ 
tors  be  discerned  that  would  relate  both  the 
common  experiences  and  the  common  view¬ 
points? 

The  answer  may  l]e  jn  the  contention  that 
‘certain  forms  of  oppression  are  supported  by 
traditional  Western  thinking  and  institutional 
structures’ (12).  It  can  be  easily  documented 
that  ‘Western’  nations  (NB:  the  term  North 
has  been  used  up  to  now  to  subsume  East 
and  West)  have  engaged  historically  in  the 
oppression  of  many  non-Western  peoples.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  this  occurred  in  spite 
of  traditional  Western  ideas  and  values.  How¬ 
ever,  jt  may  well  have  occurred  because  of 
some  basic  features  of  these  values. 

All  cultures  tend  to  view  themselves  as 
culturally  superior.  What  is  not  so  common  is 
the  traditional  feature  of  Western  cultural 
thinking,  that  the  superior  should  control  the 
inferior.  The  Idea  of  the  ‘white  man’s  burden’ 
is  part  of  this  sort  of  thinking,  and  imperial¬ 
ism  becomes  morally  defensible  as  part  of  a 
civilising  mission.  It  has  been  argued  that 
one  of  the  key  components  of  such  thinking 
is  the  idea  that  human  reason  should  domi¬ 
nate  and  control  nature (13).  Historically 
Westerners  have  identified  themselves  with 
reason  and  other  peoples  with  nature.  West¬ 
ern  thought  Itself  is  based  on  a  tradition  of 
dualist  thinking.  It  is  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  sees  all  elements  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  terms  of  conflicting  forces.  Any  two 
things  which  differ  thus  have  to  have  a  value 
judgement  placed  on  them.  One  has  to  take 
sides  because  both  cannot  be  accepted  as  of 
equal  worth:  either  one  or  the  other  is 
superior. 

Western  norms  are  thus  all  too  often  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  those  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Cultures  were,  and  still  are,  ranked  on  a 
hierarchical  scale.  It  was  this  world  view  which 
justified  so  many  colonial  excesses,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  attitudes  in  this  period  have  been  well 
documented  (14).  Many  of  the  commonly  held 
assumptions  about  the  third  world  today  are 
a  continuation  of  this  sort  of  thinking.  What 
is  also  clear,  of  course,  is  that  this  sort  of 
evaluation  of  other  cultures  does  not  apply 
to  other  Darts  of  the  world,  but  also  to  ethnic 
and  cultural  minorities  within  Western  cul¬ 
tural  settings.  It  is  no  wonder  that  minority 


groups  in  the  United  States  in  the  1960s  felt 
more  in  common  with  third  world  peoples 
than  they  did  with  the  American  government. 
The  massacres  of  American  Indians  or  Aus¬ 
tralian  Aborigines  were  part  of  the  great 
civilising  mission.  They  were  not  an  aberra¬ 
tion  but  the  logical  outcome  of  labelling 
groups  as  inferior. 

Group  oppression  is  thus  built  into  our 
social  order.  ‘Colonial  brain  damage’  tells  us 
how  we  should  react  to  minority  groups  in  the 
UK,  and  many  people  of  course  still  react 
accordingly.  Some  of  the  basic  causes  of 
sexism  also  derive  from  the  same  ideas,  values 
and  structures  which  have  made  racism  a 
norm  in  Western  societies.  Women  are  placed 
roughly  in  the  same  category  as  non-Western- 
ers.  Their  experience  bears  close  parallels  to 
that  of  other  oppressed  minority  groups (15). 

Self-reliant  development:  the  goal 

The  way  ahead  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
dialectical  view  of  reality  i.e.  a  consideration 
of  both  centre  and  periphery  perspectives, 
but  with  more  emphasis  on  the  latter  since 
the  former  has  held  sway  for  so  long.  Of 
course  matters  are  not  so  simple  as  they  have 
been  described  here,  and  one  of  the  major 
changes  that  has  been  taking  place  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  real  needs  in  multicul¬ 
tural  education  and  development  education. 
This  awareness  is  of  course  related  to  clearer 
perceptions  of  relationships  in  world  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  matters  of  world  development  the  stress 
is  increasingly  on  the  satisfaction  of  basic 
needs,  beginning  with  the  rural  farmer  rather 
than  the  urban  elite.  It  is  also  on  self-reliance, 
that  is,  relying  on  the  strengths  of  the  soc¬ 
iety  involved  rather  than  being  dependent  on 
outside  help  and  ‘experts’.  This  is  building 
from  the  bottom  up,  it  acknowledges  (at  least 
theoretically)  the  need  for  structural  changes 
that  share  power  more  equally  and  lead  to 
increased  autonomy.  In  practice  the  bridge¬ 
head  created  by  the  North  in  third  world 
countries  is  often  a  major  obstacle  to  this. 

Minority  groups  also  are  calling  for  struc¬ 
tural  changes  in  more  just  access  to  resour¬ 
ces,  as  well  as  real  freedom  to  be  themselves 
in  a  pluralist  society.  Redistribution  of  power 
i.e.  increased  control  over  one’s  own  life, 
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gives  one  greater  choice  over  cultural  iden¬ 
tity,  greater  access  to  the  goods  of  life,  and 
increased  autonomy.  Self-reliant  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  third  world  and  for  minority 
groups  in  the  UK  means  release  of  control 
from  the  centre  and  claiming  the  right  to 
control  one’s  own  destiny  from  the  periphery. 
Eggs  have  to  be  broken  before  the  new 
omelette  can  be  made,  however. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  depending 
on  where  one  is  looking  from,  multi-cultural 
education  and  development  education  can 
take  on  quite  different  appearances.  The  dia¬ 
gram  on  this  page  is  an  attempt  to  show  a) 
the  spectrum  of  concern  within  each  of  these 
two  fields,  and  b)  the  point  at  which  the  links 
between  the  two  become  clear.  It  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  be  definitive  but  rather  it  is  of¬ 
fered  as  a  frame-work  for  possible  debate.  It 
needs  to  be  redrawn  immediately  .  .  . 

Conclusions 

It  is  hoped  that  this  diagram,  arrived  at  via 
Galtung’s  centre-periphery  model,  sheds 
some  light  on  the  potential  relationships  bet¬ 
ween  multicultural  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  education.  At  the  closed  end  of  the 
spectrum  both  fields  take  groups  ‘out  there’, 
or  from  ‘over  there’,  as  their  focus.  Both 
groups  create  problems;  the  victims  are 
blamed  for  their  own  oppression.  This  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  the  oppressor’s  definition  of 
reality.  There  are  clearly  no  links  between 
multicultural  education  and  development  edu¬ 
cation.  Somewhere  around  the  middle  of  the 


spectrum  both  fields  take  relationships  as 
their  focus.  The  problem  now  is  not  ‘them’, 
but  how  do  we  all  get  on  well  together?  Ans¬ 
wers  are  formulated  in  terms  of  traditional 
liberal  solutions  which  require  tolerance  and 
common-sense.  These,  combined  with  the 
correct  facts,  should  result  in  a  gradual  shift 
to  a  fairer  world.  Obviously  some  parallels 
can  be  drawn  at  this  point  on  the  spectrum 
between  multicultural  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  education. 

At  the  open  end  of  the  spectrum  both  fields 
start  with  the  experiences  faced  by  groups 
in  their  everyday  situations.  They  listen  with 
compassion  to  the  voice  of  the  oppressed. 
The  conflicting  attitudes  and  value-positions 
are  examined  and  explored,  as  are  the  full 
dimensions  of  structural  violence.  Both 
personal  change  and  fundamental  societal 
changes  are  seen  as  necessary  to  attain 
social  justice  for  all.  This  is  the  zone  of  con¬ 
vergence,  here  multicultural  education  and 
developmental  education  can  be  seen  as  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

At  this  open  end  of  the  spectrum  it  may  be 
better  to  talk  of  multi-ethnic  education  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  diversity  of  groups 
with  particular  needs.  Similarly  development 
education  here  overlaps  considerably  with 
peace  research  and  peace  education.  Multi¬ 
ethnic  education  is  not  just  about  groups  in 
the  UK,  it  must  also  be  aware  of  minority 
groups  elsewhere  in  the  world  (16).  It  thus 
takes  on  an  international  dimension.  De¬ 
velopment  education,  one  UN  definition 
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states,  is  also  about  participation  in  one’s 
national  and  local  community.  It  thus  takes 
on  concern  for  one’s  more  immediate  environ¬ 
ment.  The  two  are  inextricably  intertwined. 
Changing  the  ethnocentric  curriculum  is  only 
part  of  the  struggle(17),  a  struggle  which 
must  be  based  on  education  for  justice  (18), 
as  well  as  fighting  for  change  at  all  levels  of 
society. 

DAVE  HICKS 
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NEW  WAYS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  editorial  of  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  refers  to  the 
‘radical’  ideology  in  education,  which  sees  educational 
change  as  part  of  the  reconstruction  of  society  on 
socialist  principles. 

Some  essays  reflecting  this  ideology  with  particular 
regard  to  certain  African  countries  —  Tanzania,  Zam¬ 
bia,  Mozambique,  Guinea-Bissau  Zimbabwe  —  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Development  Dia¬ 
logue,  available  free  of  charge  from  The  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Centre,  Ovre  Slottsgatan  2,  752  20  Uppsala, 
Sweden. 


TEACHING  ABOUT  INTERDEPENDENCE 

‘Objectives:  to  discover  one’s  attitudes  toward  and 
knowledge  of  other  people  and  world  issues;  to 
recognise  economic  and  cultural  linkages  between 
the  local  community  and  the  world;  to  interpret  statis¬ 
tics  on  development  and  to  use  them  in  identifying 
the  disparities  in  standards  of  living  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  .  .  .’ 

These  are  the  objectives  of  the  first  unit  in  a  course 
outlined  in  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE: 
a  One-Semester  Model  Curriculum  for  Secondary 
Schools  and  Undergraduate  Colleges,  prepared  py 
Walter  S.  Schaeffler. 

The  book  contains  many  useful  address  lists  and 
bibliographies,  and  a  lot  of  basic  factual  information 
about  world  trade  and  development.  There  are  also 
several  useful  suggestions  about  teaching  methods 
and  approaches.  It  pas  100  pages,  and  costs  $4. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  Global  Development  Studies 
Institute,  PO  Box  522,  14  Main  Street,  Madison,  NJ 
07940. 
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All  the  World’s  a  Television  Screen 
—  the  media  as  a  resource  for  learning 

Derek  Heater,  Brighton  Polytechnic,  England 


Children  and  young  people  derive  more  knowledge 
about  the  modern  world  from  television  than  they  do 
from  school.  What,  then,  is  the  school’s  responsibility 
in  this  regard?  This  is  the  basic  question  discussed  by 
Derek  Heater  in  this  article. 

Derek  Heater’s  conclusion  is  that  the  teacher  has 
two  main  responsibilities:  ‘to  provide  an  intelligible 
framework  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is 
viewed,  and  to  develop  a  critical  awareness  of  the 
limitations  and  distortions  of  the  media’  —  ‘inter¬ 
national  political  literacy’  on  the  one  hand,  anid 
‘teleliteracy’  on  the  other. 


Introduction 

The  statistics  abound  —  how  many  hours  the 
average  child  watches  television  compared 
with  learning  in  school;  how  many  murders 
the  average  child  witnesses  on  television; 
what  proportion  of  our  whole  Ijves  we  sit  in 
front  of  the  box.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
ask  what  influence  television  has  on  child¬ 
ren’s  images  of  and  attitudes  towards  other 
peoples  and  the  world  at  large. 

First,  one  must  note  the  possible  influence 
of  incidentally  acquired  information  and  mes¬ 
sages  from  a  wide  range  of  entertainment 
rather  than  current  affairs  programmes  — 
from  travelogues  through  international  sport¬ 
ing  activities  to  comedy  programmes.  Al¬ 
though  one  should  by  no  means  underesti¬ 
mate  the  impact  of  this  kind  of  viewing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  specifically  news-  instructional 
kind,  the  messages  transmitted  are  certainly 
not  uniform. 

On  the  positive  side,  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  now  presented  to  young  people  about 
life-styles  in  other  countries  than  had  ever 
been  possible  before  the  advent  of  television. 
Moreover,  no  doubt  young  people  acquire  or 
are  prompted  to  find  out  certain  basic  infor¬ 
mation  about  different  countries  as  a  result 
of  interest  in  international  football  compe¬ 
titions,  Olympic  Games  and  the  like.  It  has 
even  been  claimed  for  situation  comedies 
like  Till  Death  Do  Us  Part  that  they  have  been 
‘letting  the  healing  light  of  laughter  into 


some  dark  corners  of  human  prejudice’  (1 ). 

Yet  the  general  impressions  gleaned  from 
such  viewing  habits  may  just  as  easily  be 
harmful  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
education.  For  example,  the  programmes 
about  other  countries  and  cultures,  although 
incomparably  more  skilfully  presented  than 
the  excruciating  cinema  presentations  of  a 
generation  ago  (superbly  caricatured  by 
Peter  Sellers  in  ‘Bal-Ham,  Gateway  to  the 
South’),  still  nevertheless  teeter  on  the  edge 
of  exotica.  Children  can  thus  easily  conclude 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  comprised  largely 
of  anthropological  curiosities.  The  screening 
of  old  films  may  be  even  more  dangerous 
since  so  many  were  made  in  days  of  less 
wisdom  and  certainly  less  sensitivity  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ethnic  stereotyping.  And  finally,  the 
noble  tradition  of  international  sportsman¬ 
ship  can  also  be  seen  in  disfigured  forms  in 
the  degenerate  triviality  of  It’s  A  Knockout 
(Jeux  Sans  Frontferes)  or,  even  worse,  in 
the  spectrum  of  soccer  violence  from  mid- 
field  punch-ups  through  spectator  hooligan¬ 
ism  to  actual  international  conflict  as  in  the 
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‘football  war’  between  Salvador  and  Hon¬ 
duras. 

International  politics 

In  the  more  direct  way  of  purveyor  of  infor¬ 
mation,  television  has  been  shown  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  research  surveys  to  be  considered  by 
young  people  as  the  most  significant  source 
of  information  —  more  important  than  the 
family  or  school,  for  example (2).  In  many 
ways  the  most  interesting  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  has  been  by  the  Australian,  R.  W.  Con¬ 
nell^),  who  found  in  his  questioning  of  child¬ 
ren  aged  5-16,  that  they  often  knew  more 
about  foreign  than  about  domestic  affairs, 
almost  entirely  because  of  what  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  medium  of  television.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  discovered  that  children  learned 
about  the  American  President  before  their 
own  Prime  Minister  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
enquiry,  they  knew  more  about  the  Vietnam 
war  than  about  Australian  domestic  events. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
the  ‘foreignness’  of  these  topics  that  was  of 
interest  but  the  interest  potential  of  dramatic 
and  colourful  personality  that  gripped.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  general  point  remains  that 
through  the  medium  of  television,  news  about 
foreign  conflict  and  personalities  is  imme¬ 
diately  accessible  and  as  a  consequence 
children  at  quite  an  early  age  acquire  infor¬ 
mation  about  affairs  at  great  geographical  dis¬ 
tances  from  their  .immediate  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not  be  too 
sanguine  about  the  thoroughness  with  which 
young  people  obtain  an  education  in  world 
affairs  through  television.  After  all,  if  adults 
as  has  been  shown  (4),  are  resistant  to  news 
and  current  affairs  programmes,  how  much 
more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  with  those  in 
younger  age  groups? 

The  classic,  though  admittedly  dated,  work 
of  Professor  Himmelweit  and  her  associates 
revealed  how  small  the  impact  was  two 
decades  ago:  Television,  we  found,  made 
viewers  somewhat  more  interested  in  other 
countries  . . .  The  difference  . . .  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  significant  .  .  .  The  lack  of  gains  in 
current  affairs  is  unexpected,  since  television 
excels  in  providing  this  type  of  informa¬ 
tion’^).  Yet  the  passage  of  the  years,  in¬ 
creased  familiarisation  with  the  medium,  in¬ 


creased  sophistication  of  programme  presen¬ 
tation  have  not  materially  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  Schools  Council  Research  project 
published  fifteen  years  later,  for  example, 
gave  only  7%  of  the  teachers  as  believing 
that  television  increases  children’s  interest 
in  current  affairs.  There  is  much  half-diges¬ 
ted  .information,’  declared  one  respondent. 
‘Names  of  people  and  places  in  the  news  are 
bandied  about  with,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  was  involved’ (6). 

Even  Connell’s  Australian  research,  show¬ 
ing  greater  awareness  of  foreign  compared 
with  domestic  news,  revealed  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  close  juxtaposition  of  diverse 
items  in  single  news  bulletins  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  15-year  old  lad  who  explained  that 
‘we  got  Dad  this  TV  for  his  birthday  so  that 
he  could  watch  the  news  whenever  he  likes, 
and  we  watch  whatever  we  like’ (7).  One  of 
the  most  inhibiting  factors  deterring  young 
people  from  benefiting  as  much  as  they 
might  from  television  news  and  current 
affairs  output  is  the  very  obvious  snag  that 
such  programmes  are  designed  for  an  adult 
audience.  Teachers  and  producers  of  school 
learning  materials  of  course  tailor  thejr  matter 
and  methods  to  the  age  and  ability  of  their 
pupils.  This  is  just  not  so  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  television  current  affairs  programmes. 
There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
notably  BBC  1’s  John  Craven’s  Newsround. 
This  is  a  noteworthy  venture  because  it  com¬ 
bines  a  heavy  emphasis  on  human  interest 
and  specifically  children’s  stories  with  an 
adult  style  of  presentation  —  long  on  factual 
reporting  and  short  on  explanation. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  draw  anything 
but  very  tentative  conclusions  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  television  in  shaping  young 
people’s  views  of  the  world.  Very  little  re¬ 
search  has  been  conducted  in  Britain  and 
that  undertaken  in  the  United  States  has 
produced  only  cautious  conclusions.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  Ijke  much  work  in  the  general  field  of 
socialisation  research,  the  influence  of  the 
home  environment  seems  to  be  important. 
There  js  a  greater  interest  in  current  affairs, 
approached  through  both  newspapers  and 
television  among  young  people  living  in 
homes  that  encourage  discussion  and  show 
mutual  respect  for  points  of  view  across  the 
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generations  than  in  more  narrow-minded 
families.  A  confirmation  of  the  commonsense 
obvious,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  the  present 
level  of  research  in  this  difficult  field.  The 
problems  of  isolating  the  particular  influence 
of  any  given  agent  and  the  tracing  of  cumu¬ 
lative  effects  are  of  course  enormous. 

The  teacher’s  role 

What  then,  in  the  light  of  this  evidence,  can 
and  should  be  done  to  utilise  the  media  as 
sources  of  international  education?  One  pos¬ 
sible  stance  is  that  the  majority  of  people 
(adults  as  well  as  children)  are  really  not  all 
that  interested  in  world  affairs,  that  to  try  to 
make  them  so  is  rather  like  knocking  one’s 
head  against  a  brick  wall  —  only  worse, 
since  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  experiencing 
the  pleasing  contrast  when  one  stops. 

Another  conclusion  is  that,  since  the  task 
of  education  in  world  affairs  is  so  important 
and  since  the  potential  of  the  media,  es¬ 
pecially  television,  is  so  great,  greater  efforts 
really  should  be  made  to  stimulate  interest 
and  to  inform  the  populace  at  large.  Perhaps 
by  a  lighter,  more  entertaining  format,  by  the 
provision  of  clear  and  simple  background  to 
the  news  —  in  short,  by  making  a  deliberate 
appeal  to  those  members  of  the  public,  young 
and  old,  who  are  really  not  all  that  interested. 
As  long  ago  as  1951-52  Dr  Belson  conducted 
experiments  to  determine  how  much  viewers 
retained  when  watching  a  five-minute  current 
affairs  programme.  The  very  poor  results  led 
him  to  recommend  ‘the  use  of  simpler  lan¬ 
guage,  the  development  of  a  greater  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  paucity  of  specialized  knowledge 
in  the  general  public,  the  repetition  of  impor¬ 
tant  points  and  the  greater  use  of  summar¬ 
ies’ (8). 

The  lessons  seem  to  have  been  only  par¬ 
tially  learned.  In  the  way  that  On  the  Move, 
for  instance,  has  been  deliberately  designed 
to  attract  adult  illiterates,  programmes  need 
to  be  devised  with  the  specific  educational 
purpose  of  sparking  off  interest  and  so  make 
inroads  into  international  political  illiteracy. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  —  the 
crucial  role  of  the  school.  It  is  surely  quite 
clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  teacher 
cannot  shrug  off  responsibility  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  on  the  argument  that 


his  or  her  pupils  will  pick  it  all  up  jn  other 
ways.  For  even  if  the  pupils  do  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  understanding  about  the 
world  from  the  media  (and  most,  as  we  have 
seen,  will  acquire  very  Little),  the  teacher 
still  has  two  supremely  important  functions: 
to  provide  an  intelligible  framework  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what  is  viewed  and 
to  develop  a  critical  awareness  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  distortions  of  the  media. 

Several  of  the  research  investigations  like 
that  of  Connell  referred  to  above  (and  others) 
show  how  common  it  is  for  children  to  appeal 
to  adults  to  explain  or  interpret  material  they 
see  on  television.  Such  explanation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  is  surely  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher.  But  beyond  that  the  teacher  has 
the  task  of  placing  the  snippets  of  news  into 
a  comprehensible  context  that  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  perhaps  inevitably  lacking  from 
brief  news  bulletins  or  newspaper  reports. 
And  while  teachers  are  providing  this  co¬ 
herent  framework  they  should  also  be  making 
their  pupils  conscious  not  only  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  styles  of  television  reporting  and 
interviewing,  but  also  of  the  latent  messages 
conveyed  in  a  wide  range  of  programmes. 
They  have  the  duty  of  teaching  ‘teleliteracy’. 
The  simultaneous  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  TV  have  been  explained  by  Connell: 
‘Under  the  influence  of  the  mass  media, 
and  particularly  under  the  influence  of 
television,  the  political  community  to  which 
children  relate  themselves  is  not  the 
nation,  but  the  world.  We  can  see  that  the 
global  network  of  mass  communications  is 
indeed  breaking  down  parochial  tradition 
and  bringing  up  the  children  as  citizens  of 
a  global  polls  .  .  .  (But)  Only  half  of  the 
classic  exchange  between  the  citizen  and 
his  city  is  present  here.  Television  can 
show  things  to  fear,  things  to  be  shocked 
by,  things  to  amuse,  things  to  like  and 
things  to  hate,  but  it  does  not  show  the 
children  things  to  do,  forms  of  engagement. 
It  simultaneously  draws  them  in  and  holds 
them  at  a  distance  .  .  .  they  come  early  to 
know  about,  and  react  emotionally  to, 
those  events  which  are  most  distant  from 
them  and  least  susceptible  to  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  people  around  them’ (9). 

In  short,  far  from  the  task  of  education  in 
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world  affairs  being  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
teachers  have  a  heavy  duty  to  discharge:  to 
counteract  apathy,  ignorance,  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  prejudice  and  to  stimulate  interest 
knowledge,  understanding  and  empathy;  to 
counteract  the  malignant  influences  of  some 
of  the  mass  media  and  to  stimulate  a  posi¬ 
tively  critical  attitude  towards  the  material  of 
quite  splendid  quality  readily  available  for 
those  who  can  learn  to  care. 
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WORLD  STUDIES  RESOURCE  GUIDE 

The  Resource  Guide  published  py  the  Council  for 
Education  in  World  Citizenship  is  an  extremely  com¬ 
prehensive  and  useful  listing  of  organisations  and 
materials.  But  such  resource  guides  can  all  too  quickly 
become  out-of-date.  However,  this  particular  one  has  a 
1978  Supplement,  containing  invaluable  information 
about  recent  changes  of  address,  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  teaching  materials. 

The  supplement  on  its  own  costs  15p  including 
postage.  The  Resource  Guide  and  the  supplement 
combined  cost  60p,  including  postage.  They  can  pe 
obtained  from  Council  for  Education  in  World  Citizen¬ 
ship,  43  Russell  Square,  London  WC1B  5DA. 


TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  ABOUT  JAPAN 

‘Pupils  write  down  the  names  of  their  ‘ten  most  im¬ 
portant  countries  in  the  world’,  and  rank  them  in  order 
of  importance.  Which  countries  would  they  most  like 
to  visit,  and  why?  What  do  the  ten  countries  have  in 
common  that  make  them  ‘important’?  (Size,  population, 
armed  forces,  resources,  high  living  standards?)  Rank 
in  order  the  ten  countries  in  terms  of  prosperity  and 
modern  technology.  What  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  there  to  living  in  each  country?  What,  in 
particular,  do  pupils  think  and  know  about  Japan?’ 

This  is  an  exercise  in  an  invaluable  resource  pook  py 
Richard  Tames,  The  Japan  Handbook:  a  guide  for 
teachers.  The  pook  is  extremely  clear  and  readable, 
and  very  attractively  presented.  There  are  sections 
on  Geography,  History,  Society,  Politics,  Economy, 
Religion  and  Culture,  and  some  splendid  address  lists 
and  bibliographies. 

The  book  is  available  from  Paul  Norbury  Publications, 
Caxton  House,  High  Street,  Tenterden,  Kent. 


BOMBS  FOR  BREAKFAST 

COPAT  —  the  Committee  on  Poverty  and  the  Arms 
Trade  —  pas  produced  a  useful  pooklet  on  arma¬ 
ments,  entitled  Bombs  for  Breakfast.  It  contains  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  and  cartoons,  and  chapters  entitled  The 
Arms  Suppliers,  The  Poverty-Repression-Militarisation 
Cycle,  and  Case-Histories.  A  separate  paper,  available 
free  of  charge  from  COPAT,  provides  notes  for  speakers 
and  teachers.  The  pooklet  costs  50p,  and  can  pe  ob¬ 
tained  from  COPAT,  5  Caledonian  Road,  London  N1 
9DX. 


FILM  CATALOGUE 

The  Third  World  First  Film  Catalogues  lists  over  150 
films  available  from  distributors  in  Britain  on  world  de¬ 
velopment  issues.  There  is  a  section  on  Western 
Society,  with  sub-sections  on  Northern  Ireland,  Pro¬ 
test,  Racism,  Communist  Action  etc,  as  well  as  sec¬ 
tions  on  Africa,  Asia,  India,  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  The  catalogue  costs  40p,  plus  15p  for  postage, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  Third  World  First,  232  Cow¬ 
ley  Road,  Oxford  0X4  1UH. 


WORLD  STUDIES  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Lecturers  in  colleges  and  institutes  of  education  will  be 
interested  to  read  the  newsletter  of  the  World  Studies 
Teacher  Education  Network,  and  to  receive  details  of  a 
conference  taking  place  at  Hertford,  17-19  September 
1979.  They  should  please  write  to  Colin  Harris,  Hert¬ 
fordshire  College  of  Higher  Education,  Hertford  SG13 
8QF. 
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Self-Help  and  Education  in  a  world  of  Change 
—  the  case  of  the  Fulani  N’ai  in  Nigeria 

R.  Jackson,  University  of  Reading,  and  E.  Chimah,  University  of  Jos 


The  Fulani  N’ai  are  nomads.  This  means,  amongst 
other  things,  that  they  pose  problems  for  educational 
administrators.  This  article  recalls  these  problems, 
and  then  describes  a  recent  self-help  project  near 
Jos  In  which  the  Fulani  created  their  own  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programme. 

The  article  closes  with  a  list  of  considerations 
which  the  Nigerian  Federal  authorities  may  want  to 
bear  in  mind  when  devising  educational  schemes  for 
nomads  within  their  borders. 


The  Problem 

The  Fulani  ( 1 )  numbering  between  5  and  6 
millions,  inhabit  parts  of  Niger,  Camerouns, 
Guinea  and  Northern  Nigeria.  Some  doubt 
exists  concerning  their  origin  (2)  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  are  of  Arabic  stock  although 
they  have  inter-married  with  Negroes  for  some 
centuries.  During  the  18th  century  the  Fulani 
rebelled  and  under  the  prophet,  Usman  dan 
Fodjo,  they  deposed  the  existing  emirates  and 
replaced  them  with  those  of  Fulani  ori¬ 
gin  (3)  .  Thus  the  foundations  of  a  Fulani  hege¬ 
mony  were  laid  and  its  peak  was  reached, 
during  the  mid  19th  century,  under  Shehu 
Ahmedu(4).  This  Fulani  empire  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  advance  of  British  colonial 
power  during  the  early  20th  century (5). 

From  that  time  onwards  the  gulf  between 
the  elite  or  urban  Fulani  and  the  ‘true’  or 
Cattle  Fulhanj,  the  Fulani  N’ai  widened.  The 
former  often  sought  Quranic  and  Western 
education  while  the  latter  remained  illiterate. 
The  prestige  and  wealth  of  a  member  of  the 
Fulani  N’ai  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
cattle  he  owned.  To  ensure  a  sufficiency  of 
pasture  for  the  cattle (6)  the  Fulani  N’ai  make 
journeys  of  360  miles  or  more  each  year(7). 
For  much  of  the  year  they  are  on  the  move 
although  they  rest  in  their  home  village 
during  rumirde  or  rainy  season,  lasting  from 
July  until  September  and  the  dry  season,  or 
chedirde,  from  December  until  February (8). 

The  herdsmen  consist  of  the  young  able- 
bodied  males  aged  from  7  years  upwards  and 


thus  Nigerian  authorities  pressing  ahead  with 
the  implementation  of  a  free  and  universal 
primary  education  system  (UPD)  are  faced 
with  the  complex  problem  of  educating  the 
young  children  of  the  nomadjc  Fulani.  The 
latter,  once  a  privileged  group,  now  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups 
in  Nigeria.  In  this  paper  the  authors  will  exa¬ 
mine  briefly  some  educational  schemes  for 
nomads  in  other  countries,  survey  the  cur¬ 
rent  attitudes  of  the  Fulani  N’ai  towards  edu¬ 
cation,  describe  the  rudimentary  self-help 
scheme  one  group  of  Fulani  N’ai  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  list  some  considerations  the  Niger¬ 
ian  Federal  authorities  may  want  to  bear  in 
mind  when  devising  educational  schemes 
for  the  nomads  within  their  borders. 

Educational  Provision  for  Migrant  Workers 

The  problem  of  educating  migrant  workers  is 
one  which  faces  the  authorities  in  a  number 
of  countries.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
special  educational  provision  for  the  Kazakhs 
in  Siberia,  the  Swedish  government  for  the 
Lapps  in  Scandinavia.  However,  in  this  paper 
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an  examination  will  be  made  of  educational 
provision  for  migrant  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
Their  example  may  indicate  which  strategies 
may  be  of  use  in  helping  the  Fulani  N’al. 

In  the  United  States,  Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Mexicans  form  the  majority  of  migrant 
workers.  These  ethnic  groups  are  often 
thought  of  as  the  disadvantaged  groups.  The 
fact  that  they  are  also  migrant  workers  only 
increases  their  educational  and  other  dis¬ 
advantages.  They  are  in  fact  in  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  migrant  workers  in 
developing  territories.  Health  facilities  are  in¬ 
adequate  and  living  standards  generally  low 
while  books,  educational  facilities  (other 
than  on-the-job  training)  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
available.  In  such  families  there  are  few  who 
are  literate  and  education  is  not  always  highly 
valued  in  their  communities. 

To  increase  the  educational  opportunities 
for  such  migrant  workers  the  state  and 
Federal  Governments  have  made  portable 
classrooms,  housed  in  caravans,  available  in 
those  areas  and  at  such  seasons  of  the  year 
when  migrant  families  are  present.  Some 
caravans  are  equipped  as  libraries,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment  rooms,  reading  clinics, 
sciences  laboratories,  medical  clinics  and  the 
like  (9) . 

In  Communist  China  about  one  third  of 
the  total  surface  is  inhabited  by  nomadic 
national  minorities.  These  occupy  the  stra¬ 
tegic  border  regions.  Thus  the  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  edu¬ 
cate  these  Mongolian,  Ujghur  and  Kazakh 
nomads  not  only  in  their  own  language  but 
also  in  the  national  language  —  Mandarin 
Chinese.  Computational  and  other  skills  are 
taught  and  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  ideo¬ 
logical  training  since  the  minorities  live  in  the 
strategic  border  areas.  Thus  dedicated  Com¬ 
munists  live  and  work  among  the  children  of 
these  nomads  in  eight  designated  centres 
situated  at  key  points  along  the  migratory 
journey.  Assignments  and  work  schedules 
are  so  arranged  that  children  are  given  a 
sufficiency  of  work  to  tide  them  over  until 
they  reach  the  next  centre. 

Yet  another  strategy  resembles  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ‘monitorial  system’.  Using  this  method 
the  teacher  gives  instruction  to  the  brighter 


or  older  pupils  who  are  then  required  to  teach 
the  other  children  during  the  period  of  the 
teacher’s  absence  and  occasionally  the  pupils 
are  also  encouraged  to  teach  their  illiterate 
parents.  Teachers  make  periodic  visits  to 
monitorial  groups  in  order  to  check  whether 
any  progress  is  being  made  by  the  child¬ 
ren  (10). 

The  attitude  of  the  Fulani  N’al  toward 
education 

In  Nigeria,  as  in  many  parts  of  West  Africa, 
the  coastal  regions  are  underdeveloped  edu¬ 
cationally  compared  with  other  areas.  More 
favourable  attitudes  towards  education  have 
been  noted  among  the  southern  peoples  of 
Nigeria  (mainly  Christian)  than  among  the 
Northern  populations  (majnly  Muslim).  The 
latter  have  always  had  a  higher  regard  for  a 
Quranic  education.  Kabu  put  the  matter  this 
way: 

In  the  view  of  Muslim  the  aim  of  human 
existence  is  to  prepare  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation  and  paradise  hereafter.  Hence 
the  observance  of  the  socially  acceptable 
and  positive  codes  of  behaviour  keeping  to 
God-given  law,  the  shari’a,  as  an  ideal  re¬ 
quiring  the  development  of  learning  facili¬ 
ties  if  this  ideal  is  to  be  realised.  Such  real¬ 
isations  are  binding  on  the  umma  the  com¬ 
munity  of  learners,  and  require  learning 
facilities.  Thus  until  very  recently,  Quaran- 
ic  education  was  a  major  societal  respon¬ 
sibility  and  prestige  in  traditional  socie¬ 
ties  ...  (11) 

There  are  indications  that  in  Northern 
Nigeria  the  traditional  respect  of  Muslims  for 
a  Quranic  education  is  being  supplemented 
by  one  which  gives  high  regard  to  the  western 
variety. 

In  a  study  published  by  Hake  during 
1970(12)  it  was  noted  that  among  the  Hausa 
people  of  Northern  Nigeria,  among  whom  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Fulani  N’ai  live, 
64%  of  the  adults  interviewed  were  in  favour 
of  a  western  type  of  education,  although 
there  were  very  mixed  feelings  about  the 
education  of  girls (13).  In  spite  of  their  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  Hausa  customs,  55% 
of  the  parents  interviewed  wanted  the  medium 
of  instruction  to  be  in  English  (14). 

Further,  48.1%  of  the  parents  thought  the 
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teachers  in  Quranic  schools,  known  as  Mal- 
lams,  were  inferior  to  the  Nigerian  teachers 
in  government  primary  schools  (15).  Yet  there 
was  still  a  large  proportion  of  parents  who 
thought  that  there  was  some  value  in  giving 
their  children  a  Quranic  education  (16).  What 
is  important  about  these  findings  is  the  large 
proportion  of  Hausa  parents  who  are  showing 
increasing  interest  in  securing  an  education 
for  their  children. 

Are  these  changing  sentiments  to  be  found 
among  the  Fulanl  N’al?  The  greatest  Fulani 
theoretician  and  prophet,  Usmen  dan  Fodjo, 
stressed  his  belief  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
of  all  Fulani  communities  to  have  one  learned 
teacher.  His  message  was  so  telling  that 
teachers  became  his  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  during  the  rebellion  (17).  Even  the 
greatest  of  the  Fulani  emirs,  Shehu  Ahmedu, 
functioned  as  a  teacher  and  instituted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  local  and  national  school  examina¬ 
tions^). 

The  message  and  example  of  the  ancients 
have  not  been  lost  on  the  modern  Fulani 
N’al.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  provisional 
results  of  research  carried  out  in  this  field  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  Jos  University,  by 
one  of  the  authors  (19).  Briefly,  he  found  that: 

—  About  70%  of  those  Fulani  N’al  inter¬ 
viewed  were  jn  favour  of  a  formal  west¬ 
ern  education  for  their  children, 

—  The  Fulani  N’al  were  ready  to  withdraw 
some  of  their  children  from  traditional 
work  tasks  to  enable  them  to  receive  a 
formal  education, 

—  The  Fulani  N’ai,  in  contrast  to  the  Hausa 
parents,  thought  that  both  boys  and 
girls  should  be  provided  with  formal 
education. 

Self-help  schemes  among  the  Fulani  N’al 

Some  members  of  the  Fulani  people  living 
in  the  Miango  Village,  near  Jos  in  the  Plateau 
State,  began  to  show  concern  about  the  lack 
of  educational  provision  for  their  people.  In¬ 
quiries  about  possible  aid  from  the  local 
education  authorities  produced  no  positive 
results.  However,  the  Fulani  on  their  travels 
heard  news,  as  they  had  done  for  centuries, 
in  markets  along  their  route  in  Kaduna  and 
in  Zonkwa  that  some  Fulani  were  establish¬ 
ing  their  own  adult  education  classes.  A 


meeting  was  therefore  called  jn  Mjango  during 
the  wet  season  of  1972  when  all  the  Fulani 
N’ai  were  in  their  home  village.  It  was  agreed 
to  establish  Kungivar  Miyetti  Allah,  (Associ¬ 
ation  for  praising  Allah).  The  objectives  of  the 
organisation  as  given  on  the  membership 
card  were: 

(a)  To  create  community  self-help  projects 

(b)  To  dispel  ignorance  among  adults  and 
to  enable  them  to  read  about  the  Mus¬ 
lim  religion  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Latin 
scripts, 

(c)  To  improve  cattle  husbandry  skills 
among  our  people  (the  Fulani  N’ai), 

(d)  To  enlighten  our  people  about  the 
medical  treatment  of  cattle  provided 
by  government  agencies, 

(e)  To  improve  our  children’s  knowledge 
of  Muslim  learning  and  religion. 

About  65  members  contributed  what  they 
felt  they  could  afford  and  two  thatched  mud 
huts,  equipped  with  low  internal  mud  walls 
(used  as  seats),  were  employed  as  class¬ 
rooms.  Chalk  was  purchased  and  make-shift 
blackboards  were  obtained.  Books  and 
writing  paper  were  purchased  out  of  their 
meagre  funds.  Later  more  adequate  supplies 
were  obtained  free  from  the  local  educa¬ 
tional  authority  in  Jos.  Adult  education  clas¬ 
ses  were  thus  organised  during  the  wet 
season  and  were  held  twice  per  week,  usually 
for  one  to  two  hours,  during  the  late  after¬ 
noon  when  the  main  job  of  guarding  the  cattle 
was  over. 

Lessons  consisted  in  reading  drill,  using 
the  phonic  methods,  of  key  words  in  the  text. 
These  were  written  on  the  blackboard  and  re¬ 
peated  by  the  class  in  chorus  prior  to  reading 
the  text.  Then  the  words  were  copied  neatly 
into  exercise  books.  The  classes  attracted 
about  20  adults  each  session.  But  also  they 
did  more  than  that  —  they  brought  some  or¬ 
ganised  education  to  village  areas  where  it 
had  never  been  before.  Those  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  such  literacy  classes  often 
taught  other  adults  and  children  and  so 
created  a  wider  potential  market  for  educa¬ 
tional  services. 

It  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  demand,  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  authors  to  be  expanding 
steadily,  that  this  paper  is  directed.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  the  above  discussion  that  the 
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authors  offer  some  suggestions. 

Some  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
extending  educational  provision  among  the 
Fulani  N’ai 

(a)  Educational  provision  might  be  control¬ 
led  by  a  committee  specially  convened  for 
this  purpose  and  on  which  prominent  Fulani 
are  represented.  The  committee  might  in¬ 
clude  its  own  evaluation  team  i.e.  one  or  two 
Inspectors.  Further  assistance  should  be 
given  to  existing  self-help  schemes (20). 

(b)  A  special  school/college  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  northern  Nigeria  where  the  Fulani 
might  be  given  basic  training  to  enable  them 
to  become  herdsmen-teachers(21 ) .  They 
should  be  required  to  teach  at  least  three 
years  among  the  Fulani  before  taking  up 
other  posts. 

(c)  The  medium  of  instruction  might  be  in 
Fulbe  and  Hausa.  The  more  able  might  be 
offered  English  as  a  second  language. 

(d)  The  committee  might  compile  a  cur¬ 
riculum  based  on  Islamic/Fulani  culture.  The 
content  might  focus  on  the  scientific,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  of  cattle  rearing, 
arable  farming,  hygiene  and  other  matters 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  nomadjc  Fulani (22). 

(e)  Teaching  might  be  organised  on  the 
basis  of  mobile  teachers  operating  from  fixed 
centres  along  the  cattle  trails,  or  .in  certain 
cases  teachers  might  be  allocated  to  certain 
groups  of  families.  Other  measures  which 
might  be  considered  include  mobile  class¬ 
rooms  which  might  be  created  by  using 
lorries  or  vans.  Both  the  direct  method  of 
teaching  and  the  indirect  ‘monitorial  system’ 
described  above  might  be  used  were  appro¬ 
priate. 

(f)  The  more  able  pupils  might  be  selected 
for  further  training  as  teachers,  veterinary 
workers,  health  workers  and  local  and  federal 
government  Liaison  Officers. 

One  of  the  most  important  criteria  in  select¬ 
ing  candidates  for  advanced  education  should 
be  the  commitment  of  the  candidate  to  pre¬ 
serving  the  way  of  life  of  the  Fulani  N’ai. 

Summary 

The  Fulani  N’ai,  once  a  privileged  group,  may 
now  be  classified  as  one  of  the  disadvantaged 
groups  of  Nigeria.  Nevertheless  if  the  Nigerian 


Federal  and  State  authorities  drew  upon  the 
Muslim  educational  traditions  long  held  by 
the  Fulani  N’ai  and  exploited  and  extended 
the  self-help  projects  currently  being  de¬ 
veloped,  there  seems  Ijttle  doubt  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
supportive  of  their  treasured  traditions,  could 
be  developed  among  the  Fulani  N’ai. 
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Learning  for  Change 

—  a  project  among  rural  women  in  Portugal 

Teresa  S.  C.  Gomes,  International  Grail  Movement,  Portugal 


This  is  a  brief  account  of  educational  work  based  on 
the  ideas  of  Paolo  Freire. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  and  contrast  it  with 
the  earlier  account,  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Era,  of 
educational  work  amongst  the  Fulani  N’ai  in  Nigeria. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  approach 
to  teaching  and  learning  outlined  in  this  article  Is 
similar  to  the  one  implicitly  proposed  in  the  article  by 
Dave  Hicks. 


Background 

The  Project  of  Socio-cultural  Action  among 
Rural  Women  of  the  districts  of  Coimbra, 
Aveiro,  Porto  and  Viani  do  Costelo  (Portu¬ 


gal)  was  started  in  June  1975,  through  the 
initiative  of  a  group  of  women  who  are  part 
of  the  International  Grail  Movement.  This  in¬ 
itiative  follows  others  undertaken  by  the  Grail 
in  rural  areas  in  Portugal  since  1962,  namely: 

—  a  project  of  community  development  jn 
15  rural  villages  in  the  district  of  Porta- 
legre  (1962-1972); 

—  literacy  and  basic  education  programs 
for  adults  in  villages  and  poor  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  the  districts  of  Portalegre . 
(1968-1970),  Lisbon  (1969-1971),  Coim¬ 
bra  (1969-1977)  and  Porto  (1975-1977); 
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—  a  project  of  sociological  research  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  local 
populations,  in  4  villages  of  the  district 
of  Coimbra  (1972-1974); 

—  a  project  of  mobile  teams  reaching 
about  180  villages  in  the  North  and 
Center  district  of  Portugal  to  assist 
Christian  communities  in  their  reflection 
on  the  post-revolutionary  social  and 
political  events,  in  the  light  of  Christian 
faith  and  responsibility  (1974-1975). 

The  decision  to  undertake  specific  action 
with  groups  of  women  grew  out  of  a  twofold 
awareness: 

—  on  one  hand,  the  direct  knowledge  of 
the  living  conditions  of  the  rural  women 
in  the  North  and  Center  of  Portugal  and 
the  recognition  of  their  marginal  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  spheres  of  social,  economic 
and  political  life; 

—  on  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that 
the  contribution  of  rural  women  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  overall  development  of 
the  country  in  order  that  the  changes 
on  the  structural  level  may  be  related 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  local  populations 
and  in  turn  be  influenced  by  them. 

Objectives 

The  following  are  the  objectives  of  this 
Project: 

—  to  contribute  to  the  growing  awareness 
of  rural  women  ]n  regard  to  the  specific 
forms  of  oppression  which  characterize 
their  situation  and  to  stimulate  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  their 
local  communities; 

—  to  provide  ways  of  non-formal  education 
through  which  the  women  may  develop 
their  personal  capacities  and  prepare 
themselves  for  communal  actions; 

—  to  encourage  and  support  initiatives  and 
efforts  which  the  women  may  devise  in 
response  to  local  needs. 

Types  of  action  undertaken 

The  actions  undertaken  within  the  framework 
of  this  Project  answer  needs  and  aspirations 
expressed  by  the  groups  of  women.  They  are, 
at  present,  grouped  in  the  following  way: 

—  Circles  of  discussion 

The  circles  of  discussion  are  seen  as  a 


first  step  to  encourage  the  women  to 
express  their  needs  and  desires  and  to 
look  for  ways  to  answer  them.  This  is 
done  through  the  analysis  of  different 
aspects  of  their  life  situations  (such  as: 
family  life  and  its  problems,  work  con¬ 
ditions,  education  of  the  children,  nu¬ 
trition,  etc.): 

—  Basic  education  programs 

Considering  the  fact  that  40%  of  the 
Portuguese  women  are  illiterate,  basic 
education  includes  literacy  and  post¬ 
literacy  programs  and  preparation  for 
the  primary  school  examination.  The 
themes  chosen  as  challenges  for  the 
learning  process  are  taken  from  the 
women’s  Immediate  interests  and  con¬ 
cerns,  so  that  all  the  subjects  .intro¬ 
duced  are  directly  related  to  their  daily 
experience. 

—  Continuing  Education  programs 

These  include,  at  present,  learning  units 
of  approximately  ten  meetings  on: 
health  and  nutrition,  women’s  role  in 
the  local  economy,  child  care  and  child¬ 
ren’s  education.  Other  learning  units 
are  developing  as  the  groups  progress, 
e.g.  women’s  rights  according  to  the 
new  Civil  Law. 

—  Training  of  local  leaders 

The  local  leaders  are  recruited  by  the 
groups  themselves  and  follow  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  initial  formation  prepared  by 
the  coordinators  of  the  Project.  Ongoing 
formation  is  assured  through  the  assis¬ 
tance  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Project  to 
the  local  groups  and  through  regular 
meetings  held  for  the  animators  of  a 
given  area. 

Pedagogic  perspectives 

In  agreement  with  the  goals  established,  all 
actions  undertaken  adopt  an  active  and  par¬ 
ticipative  pedagogy,  following  the  steps  of 
any  ‘conscientization’  process.  This  includes: 

—  an  initial  stage  of  contacting  the  people 
and  listening  to  their  interests  and  con¬ 
cerns,  in  order  to  establish  the  'genera¬ 
ting  themes’  which  are  key  to  their  situa¬ 
tion; 

—  feeding  back  to  the  groups  the  themes 
identified,  through  codified  ‘challenge- 
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situations’  .in  which  the  members  of  the 
groups  recognize  their  problem  areas; 

—  analyzing  together  the  context,  the 
causes,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
situations  presented  (decodificatjon); 

—  ascertain  concrete  forms  of  action 
which  the  groups  may  undertake  to 
change  the  situations  analyzed. 

Learning  Aids 

Learning  aids  are  produced  in  direct  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  topics  chosen  by  the  groups. 
The  materials  already  in  use  include: 

—  audio-visual  presentations  on  different 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  the  women  (e.g. 
a  series  of  eight  episodes  portraying 
the  different  roles  of  women  in  family 
life); 

—  sets  of  cards,  posters,  slides  and  other 
material  needed  for  the  literacy  pro¬ 
grams; 

—  a  series  of  booklets  containing  reading 
material  for  the  discussion-circles  and 
basic  education  programs; 

—  four  booklets  on  nutrition  and  health  as 
part  of  the  continuing  education  pro¬ 
gram; 

—  one  booklet  on  ‘how  to  conduct  a 
meeting’,  to  be  used  by  the  animators  of 
of  the  groups. 

Expansion 

At  present,  the  Project  reaches  about  200 
women  in  the  district  of  Coimbra  (18  groups) 
and  140  in  the  districts  of  Aveiro,  Porto  and 
Viana  do  Castelo  (11  groups). 

The  groups  meet  daily,  weekly  or  every 
fortnight,  according  to  the  type  of  program  in 
which  they  are  involved.  The  average  number 
of  participants  jn  each  meeting  is  12. 

The  contact  and  interaction  among  the 
different  groups  is  stimulated  through  the 
publication  of  a  newsheet  —  with  the  title 
‘Living,  communicating’  —  written  by  the 
members  of  the  different  groups,  and  through 
yearly  regional  meetings  of  participants  of  all 
the  groups. 

Regional  structures 

The  coordination  of  the  Project  is  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  two  regional  teams,  one  work¬ 
ing  out  of  Coimbra  and  the  other  out  of  Porto. 


These  teams  have  a  total  number  of  5  mem¬ 
bers,  three  working  fulltime  and  the  others 
part-time. 

The  task  of  the  coordinating  teams  .is: 

—  to  establish  the  first  contacts  in  the 
villages  in  view  of  the  formation  of  new 
groups; 

—  to  prepare  the  programs  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  group  process  in  its  initial 
stages; 

—  to  promote  the  training  of  the  local 
animators  and  to  support  them  in  their 
action; 

—  to  produce  the  educational  aids  neces¬ 
sary; 

—  to  stimulate  the  inter-action  among  the 
different  groups. 

Sponsoring  group 

The  Project  is  sponsored  by  the  International 
Grail  Movement  at  present  working  in  22 
countries  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  In  Portu¬ 
gal  the  Grail  started  jn  1961. 

The  actions  undertaken  by  Grail  teams  vary 
according  to  social  and  cultural  situations. 
Their  common  goal  can  be  expressed  as: 

—  encouraging  the  developments  of 
women’s  aptitudes  and  capacities  in  all 
spheres; 

—  fostering  women’s  contribution  to  the 
creation  of  new  social  and  cultural  pat¬ 
terns,  at  the  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  level; 

—  stimulating  responsible  involvement  and 
renewal  of  Christian  communities; 

—  promoting  international  understanding 
and  solidarity  among  women  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities,  races  and  cultures. 

The  Grail  Movement  is  affiliated  with 
UFER  (International  Movement  for  Fraternal 
Union  among  Races  and  Peoples),  which  is  a 
non-governmental  organization  with  consulta¬ 
tive  status  B  in  the  United  Nations. 

t 

TERESA  SANTA  CLARA  GOMES 


The  International  Grail  Movement,  which  is  sponsoring 
this  project  in  Portugal,  can  be  contacted  c/o  Teresa 
Santa  Clara  Gomes,  Al  Sto  Antonio  dos  Capuchos, 
4-5,  Lisboa  1. 
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‘Luncheon  is  Served’ 

—  an  experiment  at  a  one-day  conference 

Alec  Knight,  The  Bloxham  Project,  England 


This  is  a  description  of  a  kind  of  simulation  exercise, 
involving  some  120  16-year-old  boys. 

The  exercise  had  an  entirely  real  aspect  —  the  boys 
really  were  expected  to  prepare  their  own  lunch.  The 
exercise  was  also  intended  to  be  a  simple  model  of 
national  and  world  society.  Its  main  interest,  Alec  Knight 
suggests  here,  was  in  the  light  it  cast  on  the  boys’ 
attitudes  towards  authority,  and  towards  each  other. 


122  people  —  120  of  whom,  all  from  the  same 
school,  had  recently  finished  thejr  O  Levels 
—  took  part  in  a  group  exercise  called 
‘Luncheon  is  Served’  at  the  end  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Term  1978.  The  two  adult  participants 
were  the  school’s  Chaplain  and  myself.  The 
place  was  the  large  hall  of  a  modern  com¬ 
munity  centre,  a  mile  from  the  school.  The 
aim  of  the  exercise,  nature  of  the  task  and  its 
procedure  were  set  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
given  to  each  of  the  participants  as  they 
arrived.  It  read  .  .  . 

The  Brief 

1.  This  exercise  js  an  opportunity  to  exper¬ 
ience  some  of  the  many  problems  to  do  with 
co-operating  and  participating  in  a  group  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  common  task. 

2.  The  task  is  for  the  whole  group  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  to  eat  lunch  together.  We  shall  start 
the  exercise  in  eleven  groups  —  ten  groups 
with  twelve  people  in  each  and  one  group 
with  two  people  in  it. 

3.  Each  group  will  be  given  two  resources. 
One  resource  will  consist  of  a  constituent 
part  of  the  lunch,  the  other  will  be  a  piece  of 
equipment  useful  for  preparing  or  eating  the 
meal.  Each  group  will  be  asked  to  send  one 
of  its  number  to  collect  its  resources  early 
in  the  exercise.  There  will  then  be  a  period 
of  10  minutes  when  each  group  discusses 
what  action  is  to  be  taken. 

4.  At  about  10.15  am  the  task  of  preparing 
lunch  begins  and  will  continue  until  lunch  is 
eaten  or  2  pm  is  reached.  There  are  at  least 
three  levels  at  which  the  exercise  will  en¬ 
gage  us: 


(i)  at  the  strictly  practical  level  of  the 
need  for  food  at  lunchtime.  In  order 
to  achieve  the  task  we  shall  have  to 
discuss,  plan,  negotiate  and  engage 
with  other  individuals  and  groups. 

(H)  at  the  level  of  our  feelings.  People 
may  become  anxious  or  angry,  wish 
to  opt  out  or  dominate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  —  these  feelings  will  affect  the 
way  decisions  are  made  both  by  the 
individual  and  by  the  group. 

(iij)  at  a  symbolic  level.  The  exercise 
models  the  economic  situation  in 
society  both  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally;  some  groups  or  countries 
being  ‘better  off’  than  others  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  what  happens  in  the 
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here-and-now  of  the  exercise  may  well 
illuminate  what  happens  in  society. 

5.  Immediately  the  exercise  ends  there  will 
will  be  discussion  of  what  happened  and  of 
some  of  the  issues  raised.  Finally  we  shall 
attempt  together  to  evaluate  the  day. 

During  the  Exercise 

No-one  —  apart  from  the  two  adult  partici¬ 
pants  —  knew  what  the  menu  for  lunch  might 
consist  of  as  the  resources  were  ‘hidden’  in 
large  cardboard  boxes.  The  school’s  cater¬ 
ing  manager  had  provided  the  basic  ingre¬ 
dients  for  a  summer  lunch  —  pork  pie,  bread, 
cheese,  cucumber,  margarine,  pickle,  jelly, 
tea,  milk  and  sugar.  There  were,  also  various 
pieces  of  hardware  necessary  for  preparing 
the  meal  —  urns,  knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
cups  and  plates.  At  this  stage  of  the  exercise 
interest  and  co-operation  were  high  and  the 
ten  minutes  spent  discussing  the  possible 
uses  and  the  bargaining  power  of  the  re¬ 
sources  within  the  small  group  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  would  have  been  a  more  con¬ 
structive  period  of  work  if  more  time  had  been 
allotted  to  it. 

Once  the  bargaining  began,  the  exercise 
followed  the  expected  pattern  but  at  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  high  speed.  The  whole 
group  favoured  irrational,  unstructured  de¬ 
cision-making;  for  example,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  whether  the  task  was  ‘to 
prepare  and  eat  lunch  together’  as  a  whole 
group  or  in  the  eleven  small  groups,  though 
individual  participants  did  raise  the  issue  and 
even  suggested  that  ‘all  the  food  be  put  on 
tables  and  everyone  help  themselves’.  One 
‘strong’  small  group  quickly  dominated  the 
food,  commandeering  a  sizeable  proportion 
by  force,  and  their  meal  was  eaten  very  early 
in  the  proceedings.  The  other  groups  resig¬ 
ned  themselves  to  trying  to  enjoy  lunch  from 
the  left-overs  of  the  powerful  group  (e.g.  tea 
and  pickle!). 

Conflict  existed  on  more  levels  than  was 
first  imagined.  The  adults  expected  to  be  the 
object  of  a  certain  amount  of  anger  and  hos¬ 
tility,  but  the  levels  of  frustration,  boredom 
and  desire  for  ‘schoolmasterly  predictable’ 
leadership  proved  very  difficult  to  harness. 
The  exercise  stimulated  feelings  which  the 
large  group  could  not  handle  and  these  feel¬ 


ings  became  focussed  on  authority,  the  dis¬ 
covery  as  to  its  nature  and  its  function,  and 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  exercise.  A  large 
number  wanted  to  know  ‘why  do  we  have 
to  stay  here?’  and  a  few  did  not  stop  to  ask. 

The  exercise  concluded  when  the  partici¬ 
pants  had  eaten  and  felt  the  task  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  feelings  that  the  exercise  en¬ 
gendered  in  terms  of  co-operation  and  a 
shared  task  were  so  intense  that  they  domi¬ 
nated  this  stage  in  the  exercise  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  partici¬ 
pants  to  articulate  their  feelings  in  the  formal 
debriefing  process  we  had  envisaged.  This 
left  the  resolution  of  the  lunch  to  the  30  or  so 
who  cleared  up  the  hall  (which  was  not  as 
messy  as  it  might  have  been,  although  the 
choice  of  jelly  provided  work  for  mops!)  and 
to  those  who  grouped  themselves  around  the 
two  adults  —  who  now  found  themselves 
leading  two  informal  discussion  groups. 

Comments  from  a  Participant 

The  game  shows  many  elements  of  character 
—  warlike,  greedy,  survival  of  the  fittest,  ag¬ 
gression,  etc.  It  depends  on  trust  and  some 
people  are  not  trustworthy.’ 

‘Some  groups  had  “wanted”  commodities, 
i.e.  cheese,  jelly;  some  didn’t,  i.e.  sugar,  cu¬ 
cumber.  Was  there  enough  food?’ 

‘It  is  a  bad  time  to  bring  the  whole  5th  year 
together  —  after  exams  and  just  before  the 
end  of  term.’ 

The  Morning  After*  (from  the  Chaplain) 

My  personal  reactions  ranged  from  empti¬ 
ness,  distress  and  failure  to  stimulation  and 
a  deepening  interest  jn  what  had  actually 
happened.  To  be  an  adult  participant  in  such 
an  exercise  demanded  resources  which  were 
supplied  by  there  being  two  of  us. 

Judging  by  reactions  from  boys,  something 
did  happen,  but  it  was  at  a  great  number  of 
levels  with  every  individual.  Certainly  the 
power  of  the  exercise  to  illuminate  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  society  was  weakened  because  the 
group  did  not  re-form  as  a  whole  for  long 
enough  to  examine  this  aspect.  But  in  terms 
of  the  overall  aim,  the  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
periencing  some  of  the  problems  had  been 
created.  After  two  days  boys  have  begun  to 
talk  more  openly.  Several  from  the  ‘strong’ 
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group  have  ‘visited’  me  wjth  thoughts  and 
ideas.  Clearly  there  is  much  to  talk  about 
and  I  know  jn  some  measure  from  where  the 
chaplaincy  must  now  start. 

Interest  from  parents  and  staff  has  been 
guarded.  It  seems  as  though  many  people  are 
trying  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  co-opera¬ 
ting  and  participating  in  groups,  large  and 
small,  and  are  looking  for  opportunities  to 
do  that  in  their  own  lives.  Some  seemed  more 
sure  than  others  that  this  exercise  had  con¬ 
tributed  further  to  the  journey. 

The  Future 

We  would  like  to  do  jt  again!  But  possibly 
with  the  following  changes: 

1.  a  longer  initial  decision-making  time  in 
the  small  groups  —  possibly  30  minutes 
rather  than  10. 

2.  to  run  the  exercise  through  again  after 
the  last  meal  has  been  eaten  for  the  first 
time. 

3.  to  stage  the  exercise  further  from  home 
in  order  to  secure  the  boundaries  more 


effectively. 

4.  to  have  a  greater  awareness  of  the  effect 
the  exercise  may  have  on  the  two  adults 
so  that  they  can  remain  ‘useful’  in  the 
debriefing  and  application  process. 

5.  to  find  a  more  appropriate  stage  in  the 
school  year. 

Last  Thoughts  (from  Bonhoeffer’s  Letters 
and  Papers  from  Prison) 

‘It  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
strong  man  that  he  can  bring  momentous  is¬ 
sues  to  the  fore  and  make  a  decision  about 
them.  The  weak  are  always  forced  to  decide 
between  alternatives  they  have  not  chosen 
themselves.’ 

ALEC  KNIGHT 


Alec  Knight  is  the  director  of  the  Bloxham  Project, 
which  is  concerned  with  Christian  values  in  hoarding 
schools.  A  major  part  of  the  Project’s  work  involves 
organising  experimental  conferences  and  workshops, 
both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Further  information  is 
available  from  Alec  Knight  at  Elm  Cottage,  Willow  Lane, 
Rugby,  Warwicks. 


Starting  in  Our  Own  Area 
—  a  local  project  in  development  education 

Alfred  Wilkinson,  Bedford  World  Development  Action  Group,  England 


This  is  a  brief  account  of  how  a  small  group  of  people 
put  together  a  filmstrip  about  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  their  own  local  neighbourhood  —  Bedford  —  is 
economically  linked  to  the  wider  world. 

Specifically,  the  filmstrip  is  about  multinational  com¬ 
panies.  It  can  be  purchased  (£5)  from  Bedford  World 
Development  Action  Group,  23  Highbury  Grove,  Clap- 
ham,  Bedford;  or  hired  (£1)  from  World  Development 
Movement,  Bedford  Chambers,  Covent  Garden,  London 
WC2E  8HA.  It  has  100  frames,  and  Is  accompanied  by 
a  25  minute  cassette. 


Inter-relationships 

Whenever  one  begins  to  discuss  .issues  of 
development  and  underdevelopment,  one  in¬ 
variably  comes  up  against  the  question, 
‘That’s  all  very  well,  but  what  is  it  to  do  with 
us?’  Indeed,  from  the  way  issues  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  handled  by  the  majority  of  British 
media,  this  may  be  a  fair  point  of  view.  There 


has  been  very  little  attempt  to  show  the  inter¬ 
relationships  between  the  various  sectors  of 
the  world  economy,  and  the  interdependence 
of  rich  and  poor. 

As  members  of  the  World  ^Development 
Movement  one  of  our  majn  aims  js  to  show 
this  interdependence  and  to  explain  to  people 
that  the  problems  of  rich  and  poor  are  related 
to  selfishness  and  greed,  over-consumption 
and  callousness.  In  short,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  realise  that  the  issue  is  very  much  to 
do  with  us. 

One  Is  therefore  faced  with  handling  such 
concepts  as  over-population,  trading  patterns, 
technology  transfer,  issues  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discuss  other  than  in  a  general  way. 
At  the  same  time,  one  must  relate  these 
general  concepts  to  specific  issues  —  ‘Where 
does  the  sugar  on  my  breakfast  table  come 
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from?'  ‘Did  we  pay  a  fair  price  for  jt?’  ‘Are  we 
preventing  Cuba  or  Costa  Rica,  or  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  from  growing  enough  food  to  feed  all 
their  people  by  using  too  much  sugar  our¬ 
selves?’ 

As  a  group  we  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  approach  these  general  .issues  and  tackle 
our  opening  question  was  by  starting  in  our 
own  area  of  Bedford.  In  this  way  we  hoped  to 
find  some  of  the  answers.  We  could  clearly 
show  that  virtually  everything  we  buy  and 
most  shops  we  use  were  tied  into  the  global 
system  of  trade.  We  hoped  to  show  that  many 
local  businesses  are  part  of  multi-national 
corporations  (MNCs).  These,  in  turn,  are 
part  of  a  global  system  over  which  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  control. 

At  first,  our  aims  were  loossely  defined  — 
to  find  out  which  local  businesses  were  part 
of  MNC’s,  where  they  traded,  which  goods 
they  traded  in,  who  owned  what,  who  control¬ 
led  what.  The  one  thing  we  did  decide  to  do 
was  to  make  a  filmstrip,  and  to  this  end  we 
applied  to  the  Education  Fund  at  the  Ministry 
of  Overseas  Development.  Much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  we  received  a  grant  of  £425  to  cover 
the  production  costs  of  25  copies.  The  photo¬ 
graphy  we  had  to  do  ourselves! 

Alms 

Finding  out  basic  information  about  firms  is 
relatively  simple  —  by  law  they  must  all 
publish  an  annual  report,  and  many  of  the 
larger  firms  also  produce  glossy  brochures  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Reference  books  such 
as  ‘Who  owns  whom’  are  readily  available  in 
most  libraries  and  are  invaluable.  There  are 
also  many  useful  press  articles  about  the  role 
of  MNCs  in  world  trade,  and  by  collecting 
newscuttings  and  advertisements  we  gleaned 
a  great  deal  of  information.  We  soon  realised 
that  if  we  were  to  get  anywhere  at  all  we 
would  have  to  restrict  our  aims  very  carefully. 
The  most  important  points  were  as  foliows:- 

1 )  Bedford’s  links  with  MNCs  and  the  world 
trading  system. 

2)  Types  of  business  organisation,  from 
one-man  businesses  to  the  largest  (General 
Motors,  of  Luton  and  Bedford,  is  the  world’s 
biggest  company). 

3)  A  closer  look  at  Unilever,  a  typical  MNC 
which  has  one  of  jts  research  centres  near 


Bedford. 

4)  A  final  section  trying  to  link  this  to  the 
larger  more  genera]  issues  raised  about  the 
role  of  MNCs  in  world  trade. 

Bedford  is  not  really  an  industrial  town  and 
yet  we  found  that  many  firms  had  overseas 
links.  Allens,  a  local  engineering  firm,  for 
instance,  has  offices  and  factories  in  India, 
Malaysia,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
These  produce  over  25%  of  the  group’s 
profits.  And  of  course  many  High  Street  shops 
and  banks  are  multinational  concerns. 

Questioning 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  voiced  at  our  trial 
showing  of  the  filmstrip  was  that  we  were 
far  too  negative;  we  asked  the  questions 
without  suggesting  any  answers.  In  fact,  this 
Is  what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  hoped  to  in¬ 
crease  public  awareness  of  both  the  size  of 
MNCs  and  their  control  over  our  everyday 
lives. 

The  final  section  of  the  filmstrip  poses  the 
questions  we  would  like  people  to  ask  about 
MNCs  —  do  MNCs  work  .in  everybody’s 
interests  or  in  their  own  interests?  Is  the  good 
of  alj  important,  or  is  profit  the  key?  We  feel 
it  is  self-evident  that  MNCs  are  not  the  best 
vehicle  for  world  development;  jf  they  were, 
there  would  be  fewer  problems  facing  the 
world  today.  Even  if  they  were  the  best  way 
of  tackling  world  problems  we  would  still 
need  to  question  the  way  they  operate.  The 
greatest  problem  regarding  MNCs  is  how  to 
control  their  activities.  If  they  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  controlled,  perhaps  they  should  be 
replaced  by  something  else.  What  else  is 
another  matter! 

The  final  aim  of  the  filmstrip  isto  encourage 
people  to  go  ahead  and  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  takes  a 
lot  of  time.  For  months  you  seem  to  be  getting 
nowhere,  then  suddenly,  it  all  clicks  and 
you’re  there.  It  is  really  not  as  difficult  as  it 
appears.  It’s  also  great  fun! 

ALFRED  WILKINSON 


Alfred  Wilkinson  is  a  member  of  Bedford  World  Develop¬ 
ment  Action  Group. 
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Lifelong  Education  and  the  Search  for  Peace 
—  conclusions from  an  international  conference 

Yoshiko  Nomura,  Lifelong  Integrated  Education  Center,  Tokyo 


This  is  the  text  of  a  document  drawn  up  at  a  con¬ 
ference  which  took  place  at  Unesco  in  Paris,  11-13 
December  1978. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Lifelong 
Integrated  Education  Center  (LI EC),  which  is  based  in 
Tokyo.  Mrs  Yoshiko  Nomura  is  LIEC’s  director  general. 

Readers  of  The  New  Era  who  would  like  further  in¬ 
formation  about  LIEC’s  thinking  and  activities  should 
write  to:  Lifelong  Integrated  Education  Center, 
Yayoicho  5-8-16,  Nakano-ku,  Tokyo  164. 


Introduction 

We  have  gathered  here  from  fourteen  nations, 
overcoming  differences  of  nationality,  race, 
language,  religion,  customs  and  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  as  fellow  human  beings  searching  from 
the  heart  for  universal  peace.  In  discussions 
with  one  another  we  have  sought  ways  of  re¬ 
storing  a  humanity  that  is  being  lost  sight  of 
in  the  world  today. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  mankind, 
there  has  always  been  the  earnest  hope  for 
love  and  happiness,  freedom  and  peace.  With 
this  wish,  mankind  —  going  through  many 
dark  ages  —  has  attained  a  glorious  age  of 
civilisation  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modern  world,  reaching  the  extremes  of 
prosperity,  has  continued  to  commit  the  folly 
of  repeating  conflict  and  strife,  violence  and 
destruction  —  both  materially  and  spiritually 
—  thereby  threatening  the  survival  of  man¬ 
kind  itself  and  driving  even  our  young  child¬ 
ren  into  lethargy  and  suicide. 

Starvation,  poverty  and  illiteracy  are  in  evi¬ 
dence  .in  two-thirds  of  the  entire  globe,  and 
a  helping  hand  does  not  easily  reach  these 
needy  areas. 

Faced  with  this  great  contradiction  in  the 
civilisation  we  have  built,  and  while  sharing 
the  agony  and  anxiety  as  we  seek  blindly  for  a 
path  towards  a  new  way  of  life,  we  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  following  points. 

Principles 

In  this  critical  situation,  seen  not  only  from 


the  standpoint  of  mankind  but  also  from  that 
of  individuals,  we  recognize  the  necessity  in 
this  age  of  tracing  everything  back  to  funda¬ 
mentals.  First  of  all,  if  education  is  the  very 
foundation  of  everyday  l.ife  and  if  it  js  human 
beings  who  carry  out  political,  economic  and 
various  other  social  functions,  then  education 
itself  must  be  traced  to  the  origins  of  mankind 
and  the  essential  nature  of  mankind. 

Education  js  not  a  matter  for  merely  a 
limited,  select  group  of  people,  but  rather  an 
issue  which  each  individual  must  consider 
seriously  over  a  lifetime:  what  is  human  de¬ 
velopment  and  individual  self-realization; 
what  is  a  human  being  and  what  does  it 
mean  to  be  alive? 

The  merits  and  demerits  brought  about  by 
modern  science  and  technology  have  in¬ 
creasingly  widened  the  gap  between  these 
positive  and  negative  effects,  and  mankind 
foresees  a  dismal  future  with  growing  de¬ 
pletion  of  natural  resources,  environmental 
pollution  and  nuclear  war. 

As  science  and  modern  technology  have 

advanced  in  the  material  world,  men  have 

*■  • 
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also  explored  the  spiritual  sphere,  if  it  can 
be  said  that  boundaries  exist  in  the  realm  of 
the  spiritual.  Facing  this  problem,  we  feel  at 
present  that  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
has  fallen  far  behind.  The  realisation  that  we 
have  paid  too  great  a  price  for  the  material 
affluence  and  conveniences  we  enjoy  makes 
us  aware  of  the  need  to  recover  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  spiritual  which  surpasses  the 
limitations  of  material  resources. 

We  are  convinced  that  establishment  of 
spiritual  values  over  the  material  will  provide 
true  direction  for  science  and  technology, 
leading  towards  a  brighter  future  and  serving 
as  a  guiding  principle  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  culture. 

We  believe  that  prosperity  on  this  earth 
is  not  only  for  mankind  but  for  all  living  things, 
which  are  permeated  with  the  same  life  force. 
We  must  attempt  to  bring  about  harmony  bet¬ 
ween  human  beings  and  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment,  long  forgotten  and  neglected  by  man¬ 
kind. 

Bearing  the  weight  of  human  history  in¬ 
herited  from  an  eternal  past,  we  must  become 
aware  of  the  dignity  of  human  life  in  our 
selves  and  others,  as  well  as  our  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  in  society,  and  make  this  awareness 
the  very  foundation  of  education. 

The  essence  of  life  is  primarily  giving  of 
oneself  and  service  to  others.  More  than 
mere  words,  it  is  love  itself,  wisdom  itself 
and  the  creative  spirit  itself. 

Education  js  to  develop  the  essential 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  international;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
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qualities  of  life,  and  this  potential  for  develop¬ 
ment  is  equally  present  in  every  individual. 

We  human  beings  possess  within  ourselves 
the  very  things  which  hinder  the  way  towards 
peace  and  happiness  and  respect  for  human 
dignity.  We  must  face  this  dark  area  of  our 
subconscious,  that  is,  egoism,  and  root  it 
out.  We  recognize  that  freedom  and  equality 
are  not  obtained  from  without,  but  rather 
from  casting  out  the  dual  contradictions  with¬ 
in  out  selves.  That  which  will  make  this  pos¬ 
sible,  we  believe,  is  a  great  love  and  wisdom 
which  unites  us  with  others. 

By  going  beyond  the  different  characteris¬ 
tics  of  peoples  of  every  nation  and  striving 
to  become  truly  universal  human  beings,  we 
will  be  able  to  share  in  the  highest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  mankind  for  dignity,  freedom,  equality 
and  peace. 

We  stress  our  belief  in  the  value  of  volun¬ 
tary  service  with  the  hope  of  promoting  res¬ 
pect  for  the  differing  characteristics  of  all 
peoples,  the  varied  viewpoints  from  East  and 
West,  men  and  women,  public  officials  and 
private  citizens,  so  as  to  bring  together  the 
wisdom  of  people  from  every  field,  combining 
their  achievements  and  capabilities. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  hope  and  mission 
in  the  future,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
strengthening  mutual  solidarity,  exchanging 
information  and  maintaining  close  ties  of 
communication  so  as  to  build  up  an  inter¬ 
national  system  of  co-operation. 

YOSHIKO  NOMURA 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmoutfi,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modem  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach- 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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Diagnoses  of  Humanism  and  Education 
—  two  books  by  James  Henderson 

Rex  Andrews,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College 


Readers  of  The  New  Era  who  are  also  members  of 
World  Education  Fellowship  will  know  that  the  end  of 
1978  saw  the  retirement  of  Dr  James  Henderson  as 
Chairman  of  the  Guiding  Committee  and  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  itself. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Dr  Henderson’s  term  of  office 
should  end  with  the  near-simultaneous  publication  of 
two  books  on  the  theme  of  education:  one  the  history 
of  a  school  in  which  he  once  taught,  the  other  an 
expression  of  personal  philosophy  published  under 
the  WEF  Book  Scheme. 

The  Reviews  Section  of  The  New  Era  offers  these 
reviews  by  Rex  Andrews  in  appreciation  for  all  that 
Jim  Henderson  has  done  for  this  periodical,  and  for 
the  World  Education  Fellowship  as  a  whole. 

Colin  Harris 


The  Unbridled  Ego:  a  diagnosis  of  humanism  and  edu¬ 
cation,  James  L.  Henderson,  Allied  Publishers  Private 
Limited,  Bombay,  1978,  £4,  158pp. 

Irregularly  Bold:  a  study  of  Bedales  School,  James  L. 
Henderson,  Andre  Deutsch,  London  1978,  £5.95,  154pp. 

In  these  two  books  James  Henderson  can 
almost  be  said  to  have  given  us,  respectively, 
a  diagnosis  of  and  a  remedy  for  our  current 
educational  and  cultural  malaise.  Unfortuna¬ 
tely,  the  remedy  —  the  preventive  medicine 
of  a  Bedales  education  —  is  too  expensive  to 
be  widely  administered.  But  it  is  well  worth 
close  analysis.  In  describing  the  evolution 
and  achievement  of  Bedales  School  Dr  Hen¬ 
derson  combines  a  historian’s  objectivity  with 
an  Old  Bedalian’s  enthusiasm. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  be  an  Old  Bedalian  to 
enjoy  this  book;  in  fact,  I  found  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  in  coming  to  it  with  the  objective 
curiosity  of  an  outsider.  The  photographs 
illustrating  some  changes  between  1899  and 
1978  provide  helpful  visual  background;  and 
the  descriptions  and  comments  of  notable 
staff  and  pupils  from  the  founder  John  Haden 
Badley  onwards  give  sustaining  human 
interest  to  the  unfolding  story  of  the  school, 
which  starting  with  three  boys  and  six  staff 


in  1893  became  the  first  coeducational  board¬ 
ing  school  on  the  admjssjon  of  four  gjrls  in 
1898  and  today,  wjth  a  total  roll  of  under  six 
hundred  pupils,  remains  ‘a  community  still 
small  enough  for  individuals  to  thrive  in.’ 

The  book  is  not  so  much  written  as  ‘orches¬ 
trated’  by  its  author.  The  extensive  quotations 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  —  school 
chronicles,  letters  and  reports  and  books  by 
distinguished  OB’s  —  gradually  build  up  an 
impression  of  a  remarkable  institution  never 
achieving  perfection  but  taking  excellence 
in  its  stride  often  enough  to  create  a  natural 
taste  for  it.  There  are  discordant  notes 
honestly  recorded  —  references  to  oc¬ 
casional  lapses  into  adolescent  bullying,  to 
spasmodic  laxity  or  to  phases  of  apparent  ir¬ 
relevance  of  the  curriculum  —  but  these 
poignant  reminders  of  the  limits  of  human 
achievement  resolve  themselves  into  an  over¬ 
all  harmony  of  exceptional  richness  and 
balance. 

We  are  shown  how  community  existence 
takes  precedence  over  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  without  undermining  it,  and  practical 
as  well  as  intellectual  education  is  en¬ 
couraged;  how  premature  specialisation  is 
avoided  by  concentrating  on  a  good  all-round 
basis  for  all;  and  how  a  balance  is  sought  bet¬ 
ween  the  formal  demands  of  good  order  and 
close,  friendly  relationships  between  staff  and 
pupils.  On  the  physical  fitness  side  games  are 
played  ‘without  making  a  fetish  of  them’.  The 
vital  importance  of  creative,  aesthetic  educa¬ 
tion  is  recognised.  Finally  man’s  spiritual 
nature  is  given  jts  due  place  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  openmindedness  and  religious 
toleration.  ‘Children’,  Badley  is  quoted  as 
saying,  ‘will  come  to  question  whatever  is 
taught  them  as  dogma:  but  habits  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  love  for  what  is  noble  and  beautiful 
will  not  drop  out  of  the  mind  or  leave  the  life 
empty  without  hope  of  motive.  Worship,  art, 
labour,  love,  these  make  men’s  lives.’ 
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The  development  of  humanism 

The  Unbridled  Ego  js  another  remarkable 
and  timely  book.  Subtitled  ‘a  diagnosis  of 
humanism  and  education’,  it  deftly  unravels 
the  main  thread  in  the  development  of  human¬ 
ism  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day, 
focuses  upon  its  tendencies  for  good  and 
ill,  and  prescribes  the  essence  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  (much  on  Bedaljan  lines)  designed  to 
curb  .its  more  dangerous  tendencies. 

The  basic  argument  is  that:  traditional 
humanism  —  for  all  it  has  achieved  —  is  not 
enough  to  save  mankind  from  catastrophe, 
let  alone  lead  it  to  any  kind  of  promised  land. 
The  ‘ego’  of  rational  Western  man,  with  Faust- 
like  hubris  unrestrained  by  the  customary 
bridles  of  the  pre-humanist  era,  inevitably 
sows  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  because 
it  is  based  upon  an  inadequate  view  of  man. 
Scientific  concentration  on  what  is  observable 
and  quantifiable  has  led  all  too  often  via  mater¬ 
ialism  to  acquisitiveness  and  aggressiveness. 
Or,  as  somebody  once  put  it:  Things  are  in 
the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.’  Humanism  has 
led  ironically  to  widespread  dehumanisation. 

Taking  our  unbridled  ‘Ego’  as  the  centre  of 
our  personality  we  are  inclined  to  ignore  the 
problem  of  evil,  dismissing,  or  projecting  on¬ 
to  others,  our  own  ‘shadow’;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  deprecating  reference  to  trans¬ 
cendental  aspects  of  life.  But  if  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  there  is  no  yardstick 
beyond  himself  and  all  men  will,  at  best,  sink  - 
together  in  an  anonymous  morass  of  indif¬ 
ferent  statistics.  To  this  predicament  neither 
permissiveness  nor  totalitarianism  provide  an 
acceptable  answer;  and  nor  does  a  return 
to  the  old  pre-humanist  religious  orthodoxies. 

The  prescription  proposed  is  a  new  human¬ 
ism  which  takes  account  of  Jungian  psy¬ 
chology,  the  demands  of  an  international 
world-view  and  the  recognition  of  a  trans¬ 
cendent  element  jn  life  linking  all  mankind 
regardless  of  the  individual  creeds  and  re¬ 
ligions  which  will  for  many  be  the  necessary 
stepping  stones  to  reach  it.  If  the  overween¬ 
ing  rational-materialist  pretentions  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  man  are  to  be  restrained  there 
must  be  a  shift  in  the  centre  of  personality 
from  the  ‘Ego’  to  the  ‘Self’,  based  on  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  inner  workings  and  sorings  of 
conduct  of  our  mind  and  total  being.  —  A 


formidable  challenge  to  education. 

Range  of  reference 

Clearly  this  brief  summary  can  do  scant  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  complex  argument  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  book  will  be  widely  read  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  James  Henderson’s  scholarship  as  an 
original  historian,  deeply  influenced  by  wide 
reading  in  psychology  and  literature  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  New  Era;  and  they 
will  rightly  expect  a  seminal  and  challenging 
work.  Occasionally  I  found  the  style  a  little 
too  elliptical,  leaping  with  scholarly  erudition 
from  one  allusion  to  another  leaving  the 
reader  to  sort  out  the  connections;  but  in 
each  case  the  effort  proved  rewarding.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  a  seemingly  somewhat  casual  use 
of  psychological  terms  jarred,  as  in  reference, 
for  example,  to:  ‘the  super-Ego  premises  of 
much  earlier  generations  of  parents’,  or  ‘Can 
the  Public  Schools  still  rely  on  their  tech¬ 
niques  to  bridle  the  Egos  of  their  pupils  when 
the  Egos  of  their  parents  are  by  definition 
largely  unbridled?’  But  the  points  being  made 
are,  I  believe,  clear  enough. 

The  author’s  exhilaratingly  wide  range  of 
reference  was  appreciated,  from  Marlowe, 
through  Shakespeare,  Descartes,  Newton, 
Mill,  Renan,  etc,  to  Marcel,  Solzhenytsin, 
Ghose,  etc,  and  from  East  to  West  taking  in 
Zen  Buddhism,  the  Watergate  Affair,  etc.  In 
my  view,  Matthew  Arnold  could  have  been 
placed  more  firmly  within  the  positive  central 
stream  of  the  work  rather  than  primarily  as  a 
rationalist  ‘prophet  of  catastrophe’,  by  his 
own  admission  ‘three  parts  iced  over’  at 
thirty-one.  The  bulk  of  his  poetry,  it  is  true, 
belongs  to  this  earlier  phase,  but  the  ‘ice’ 
had  thawed  out  a  good  deal  by  the  time 
Arnold  wrote,  at  fifty-one,  what  he  considered 
his  most  important  work,  Literature  and 
Dogma,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  Tran¬ 
scendental  as  ‘the  enduring  Power,  not  our¬ 
selves,  which  makes  for  righteousness’  and 
recommends  the  practice  (in  a  truly  Jungian 
spirit)  of  making  ‘a  return  upon  onself’.  And 
even  in  his  earlier  work,  Culture  and  Anarchy, 
far  from  being  purely  rationalistic,  Arnold 
had  spoken  of  men’s  task  as  to  make  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  prevail’.  The  contribution 
of  Arnold  to  spiritual  understanding  seems  to 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  American 
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scholars  than  it  is  in  England. 

James  Henderson’s  first-hand  knowledge  of 
developments  in  Germany  under  the  Nazis 
gives  added  meaning  to  his  discussion  of 
totalitarian  education,  both  right-  and  left- 
oriented.  And  observations  and  details  culled 
from  his  wide  travels  add  authentic  concrete 
examples  to  illustrate  discussion  of  more 
abstract  principles  elsewhere. 

Written  in  England,  published  in  Bombay 
and  first  on  sale  at  the  WEF  Conference  in 
America,  The  Unbridled  Ego  is  a  truly  inter¬ 
national  venture.  This  should  partly  excuse, 
because  of  communication  problems,  the 
number  of  misprints  (about  one  to  every 
three  pages,  on  average).  However,  if  the 
book  sells  out  as  quickly,  as  it  deserves,  a 
second  edition  can  put  this  to  rights. 

Many  of  us  in  education  take  for  granted  a 
number  of  traditional  humanist  assumptions. 
How  far  is  the  runaway  world  with  its  spiral¬ 
ling  arms-race  and  its  ecological  vandalism 
the  result  of  our  unquestioned  and  unbridled 
humanist  egocentrism?  We  might  do  worse 
than  at  least  to  submit  our  assumptions  to 
the  rigour  of  James  Henderson’s  challenge. 

REX  ANDREWS 


UNICEF  POSTERS 

A  really  excellent  set  of  pictures  has  been  produced 
by  UNICEF’s  Nordic  Group  in  connection  with  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  Several  different  Scan¬ 
dinavian  artists  were  commissioned  to  produce  the 
pictures.  All  are  to  do  with  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

The  pictures  are  striking  and  thought-provoking, 
and  technically  and  artistically  are  of  a  very  high 
standard  indeed.  They  can  be  used  not  only  in  primary 
schools  (for  which  they  are  mainly  intended)  but  also 
with  older  age-groups.  There  are  no  captions  on  them 
- —  pupils  are  free  to  work  out  their  meanings  and  im¬ 
plications  for  themselves. 

Some  useful  notes  for  teachers,  both  on  the  pic¬ 
tures  themselves  and  on  children’s  rights  more  general¬ 
ly  has  .been  prepared  joy  Margaret  Yerrell  at  Unicef 
and  Peter  Davis  at  Oxfam. 

Two  of  the  pictures  in  the  set  are  reproduced  in  this 
issue  of  The  New  Era  —  on  page  73  and  on  this  page. 

But  the  pictures  in  the  set  are  of  course  much 
bigger  than  these  reproductions  —  50  x  70  cms  — 
and  are  in  full  colour.  The  whole  set  is  excellent 
value  at  only  £2.50  plus  75p  for  postage  and  packina. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  Unicef,  46-48  Osnaburgh 
Street,  London  NW1  3PU. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  conference  intended  to  highlight  activity  and  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  since  the  publication  of  the  1974  UNESCO 
Recommendation  is  due  to  .be  held  at  Jordanhill  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Glasgow,  2-6  July  1979.  The  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  .being  designed  to  present  samples 
of  recent  educational  initiatives,  is  meant  to  be  of 
interest  to  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
college  lecturers  as  well  as  others  working  in  the  field 
of  education  for  international  understanding.  It  will  be 
mainly  residential  and  will  include  the  following  ele¬ 
ments: 

—  A  review  of  activity  in  the  United  Kinadom  end 
elsewhere  since  the  publication  in  1974  cf  the 
UNESCO  Recommendation  ‘Education  for  Inter¬ 
national  Understanding.’ 

—  The  role  of  the  UNESCO  Associated  Schools’ 
Project  (ASPRO)  and  other  networks  promoting 
education  for  international  understanding. 

—  Case-studies  of  in-service  education  in  both  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  fields  in  the  UK.  The  first 
of  these  will  draw  upon  recent  experience  in 
Leicestershire;  the  second  upon  on-going  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Strathclyde  Region  of  Scotland 
in  connection  with  the  Jordanhill  Project  in  Inter¬ 
national  Understanding. 

Further  details  are  available  from  the  In-Service  De¬ 
partment.  Jordanhill  College  of  Education,  Glasgow 
G13  1 PP,  Scotland. 
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Creating  Educational  Centres 


The  purpose  of  this  issue  of  Ideas  and  The 
New  Era  is  to  look  at  the  origins  of  some  of 
the  centres  of  interest  that  are  now  emerging 
in  contemporary  educational  practice.  We 
feel  that  these  reports  from  the  educational 
researchers  whom  we  have  contacted  are 
closely  involved  at  the  grass  roots. 

Each  report  focuses  on  some  educational 
practice  or  concern  which  is  gaining  momen¬ 
tum.  This  phenomenon  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
view  of  the  concept  of  creating  educational 
centres.  For  a  sharing  of  interest  by  fellow 
educationists,  where  ever  they  may  live,  is 
where  the  process  of  ‘centre  creating’  starts. 

Books,  monographs  and  journals  like  The 
New  Era  play  thejr  part  in  carrying  news  of 
developments,  and  help  to  build  up  influen¬ 
tial  webs  of  communication.  Helping  to  create 
this  kind  of  educational  centre,  based  on 
mutual  interest  and  trust,  is  one  of  the  roles 
of  the  World  Education  Fellowship.  And  we 
recognise  that  the  dialogue  of  the  written 
word  often  brings  about,  or  leads  to,  a  super¬ 
ior  form  of  face-to-face  discussion. 

I  founded  the  journal  Ideas  in  1966  in  order 
to  fulfill  my  function  as  Director  of  Consulta¬ 
tive  Services  at  the  University  of  London 


Goldsmiths’  College.  The  title  Ideas  is  a  con¬ 
trived  one.  It  means  what  it  says,  but  it  also 
meant  ‘Inter-Disciplinary  Enquiry  Association’ 
and  thus  became  a  means  of  making  and 
maintaining  contact  with  educationists  who 
wanted  to  ajr  ‘ideas’  or  who  wanted  to  con¬ 
tact  others  involved  in  the  process  of  inter¬ 
disciplinary  enquiry. 

Gradually,  those  of  us  who  harvest  the 
Ideas  contribution  to  The  New  Era,  from  our 
London  base,  have  found  that  we  have  broad¬ 
ened  our  range  of  vision  to  embrace  those 
concerns  which  are  common  to  human  beings 
the  world  over,  and  we  find  that  we  are  in 
line  with  an  important  function  of  the  World 
Education  Fellowship. 

Having  developed  this  fusion  of  aims,  it  is 
appropriate  to  say  that  we  are  eager  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  jdeas,  reports  of  re¬ 
search  and  other  aspects  of  educational 
thinking  which  might  be  shared,  and  which 
might  become  part  of  that  centre-creating 
process  mentioned  earlier. 

Write  to  us.  Share  your  thoughts  with 
others. 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 


History  In  Search  of  a  Future 

During  the  past  few  months,  those  of  us  responsible 
for  the  Ideas  contribution  to  The  New  Era  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  journal’s  associate  editors  and 
other  members  and  associates  of  the  World  Education 
Fellowship  on  a  study  of  the  teaching  of  history  in 
schools.  We  have  given  this  project  the  title  ‘History 
in  Search  of  a  Future’,  and  if  we  are  able  to  bring 
our  planning  to  a  satisfactory  outcome  we  will  obtain 
contributions  from  teachers  of  history  in  Australia, 
Austria,  Denmark,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America  and 
West  Germany.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  attempt 
we  are  making  to  obtain  personal  viewpoints  from 
teachers  who  identify  themselves  with  one  or  more  of 
the  great  modes  of  living:  Christianity,  Islam,  Hinduism, 


Buddhism,  Judaism,  Marxism,  Liberal  Humanism. 

To  emphasise  the  subjective  nature  of  the  study  we 
are  mounting,  teachers  are  being  asked  to  write  letters 
in  response  to  some  basic  questions  concerning  the 
teaching  of  history  in  their  schools;  and  these  will  be 
presented  in  The  New  Era  No.  5,  Volume  60  (Ideas  No. 
41)  with  a  review  of  the  project  by  Dr  James  Hender¬ 
son  of  The  Institute  of  Education  University  of  London 
and  until  recently  Chairman  of  the  World  Education 
Fellowship. 

We  bring  you  news  of  this  forthcoming  'publication 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship  has  for  many  years  been  active  in 
the  centre-creating  process  which  is  the  theme  of  this 
issue  of  The  New  Era. 
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Talking  things  over:  Counselling  as  a  Feature 
of  the  Special  Education  of  Disturbed  Pupils 

Dr  Mary  C.  Wilson,  O.B.E. 


The  Schools  Council  Project  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Disturbed  Pupils  was  set  up  in 
September  1975  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
special  educational  treatment  of  disturbed 
pupils  in  special  schools  and  classes  and  in 
some  ordinary  schools  nominated  from 
various  sources  as  doing  good  work  with 
such  pupils.  Members  of  the  team  already 
knew  from  previous  experience  that  discus¬ 
sion  of  personal  and  social  problems  was  a 
common  practice  in  many  special  schools 
for  maladjusted  children.  Accordingly  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  these  schools  in  March 
1976  ‘individual  counselling  and  discussion’ 
and  ‘group  discussion’  were  included  among 
twenty-two  possible  aspects  of  treatment  on 
which  heads  of  schools  and  units  were  asked 
to  comment.  The  outcome  of  this  question, 
more  fully  reported  elsewhere  (1 ),  revealed  a 
strong  consensus  in  favour  of  warm  caring 
attitudes  in  staff/pupil  relationships,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  self  image  through  success; 
firm  consistent  discipline,  a  varied  and  stimu¬ 
lating  educational  programme,  continuity  of 
relationships,  and  individual  counselling  and 
discussion.  The  last  named  was  used  by  101 
of  the  114  schools  returning  the  question¬ 
naire  and  was  selected  as  among  the  six  most 
effective  treatments  for  all  disorders.  It  was 
more  often  mentioned  as  effective  with  con¬ 
duct  disordered  pupils,  who  form  the  largest 
single  group  in  the  schools,  than  with  neu¬ 
rotic  pupils  who  were  generally  thought  to 
be  more  responsive  than  conduct  disordered 
pupils  to  psychoterapy.  Counselling  was  also 
mentioned  in  response  to  a  question  on  the 
use  of  incentives  and  deterrents  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  behaviour.  Group  discussion  on  the 
other  hand  was  used  only  by  seventy-nine 
schools  which  give  it  a  rank  of  twelve  out  of 
the  twenty  two  treatments.  It  was  not  very 
frequently  selected  as  one  of  the  six  most 
effective  treatments  for  any  group  of  dis¬ 
orders. 


Information  from  the  questionnaire  was 
followed  up  later  in  1976  by  visits  to  special 
schools,  special  units  and  ordinary  schools 
selected  with  the  expectation  that  they  would 
afford  the  team  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  good  practice.  In  the  places  visited  coun¬ 
selling  and  discussion  appeared  to  be  even 
more  prevalent  than  we  had  expected  at 
least  among  pupils  of  secondary  age. 
Teachers  and  pupils  clearly  thought  it  both 
important  and  helpful.  Sometimes  we  would 
overhear  brief  exchanges  on  personal  and 
social  problems  which  revealed  that  coun¬ 
selling  was  not  invariably  private.  We  also 
listened  to  some  group  discussion  —  some¬ 
times  a  routine  settling  down  chat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  sometimes  talk  about 
feelings  or  behaviour  arising  out  of  class¬ 
room  work,  sometimes  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
school  or  group  called  together  to  clarify 
and  mobilize  group  feelings  in  relation  to 
some  crisis.  Nevertheless  most  counselling 
by  its  very  personal  nature  could  not  be 
directly  observed.  We  therefore  carried  out  a 
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small  supplementary  enquiry  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  counselling  process  in  special 
education. 

What  is  Counselling? 

In  some  professional  circles  the  word  coun¬ 
selling  has  recently  acquired  a  very  special 
meaning  which  bears  little  obvious  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  dictionary  definition  which  it 
has  maintained  over  the  last  six  or  seven 
hundredyears.  Even  in  the  supplement  (1972) 
to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  still  that  of  ‘giving  advice  on  personal, 
social  or  psychological  problems’  the  only 
new  feature  being  that  counselling  is  recog¬ 
nised  ‘as  an  occupation’.  Paul  Halmos(2) 
saw  professional  counselling  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  sociological  developments 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Among  counsellors 
he  lists  psychiatrists,  psycho-analysts,  some 
psychologists  and  social  workers,  but  also 
recognises  that  teachers  of  maladjusted  child¬ 
ren,  like  general  medical  practitioners,  can 
combine  counselling  with  their  main  func¬ 
tions.  A  recent  publication  by  the  Standing 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Counselling 
(3)  is  less  hesitant  on  this  jssue,  various 
chapters  pointing  out  that  counselling  can  be 
an  important  part  though  not  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  social  workers,  clergymen,  doctors 
and  teachers.  An  educational  psychologist, 
Denis  Lawrence (4),  who  uses  counselling 
to  facilitate  learning,  refers  to  a  helping 
hierarchy  of  five  levels,  from  the  untrained 
‘Dutch  uncle’  at  one  extreme  to  the  psychia¬ 
trist  at  the  other  (1973).  The  Warnock  Re¬ 
port  (1978)  has  emphasized  the  role  of  non¬ 
professionals  in  counselling  (Par.  10.95).  In 
most  writings  about  counselling  however, 
even  that  by  non-professionals,  the  giving  of 
advice  and  guidance  has  little  prominence. 
As  Halmos  points  out  the  influence  of  psy¬ 
choanalytic  theory  has  been  responsible  for 
this  change;  ‘it  is  only  in  this  century  that 
advice  giving  by  the  responsible  and  learned 
has  become  suspect"  (p90). 

It  seems  likely  nevertheless  that  those  who 
combine  counselling  with  other  functions  will 
have  developed  attitudes  and  practices  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the 
professional  counsellor.  Even  among  the  latter 
however  there  is  no  identity  of  view  point. 


As  Ann  Jones  a  school  counsellor(6)  pointed 
out,  ‘counselling  can  range  from  psycho¬ 
therapy  to  giving  advice’,  though  her  own 
approach,  like  that  of  most  trained  counsel¬ 
lors,  is  something  in  between.  Many  have 
adopted  the  non-directive  approach  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  work  of  Car]  Rogers  and  his 
followers  who  rely  on  warm  supportive  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  sharing  of  concern  to  help 
clients  to  clarify  their  feelings  and  solve  their 
own  problems (7).  In  non-directive  coun¬ 
selling  uncritical  acceptance  of  verbal  ex¬ 
pression,  concentrated  listening,  empathy 
and  ‘reflecting  back’  are  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  and  there  js  more  stress  on  attitudes 
than  on  technique. 

Halmos,  while  agreeing  that  ‘the  central 
idea  of  counselling  is  non-directiveness’ 
(p90)  considers  this  to  be  impossible  and 
suggests  that  the  main  characteristics  of 
counselling  are  ‘love’  and  personal  influence. 
Bill  Law’s  concept  of  ‘personal  service  through 
relationships’  is  not  dissimilar(8) . 

The  Schools  Council  Enquiry 

From  among  approximately  a  hundred 
schools  or  classes  visited  as  part  of  our 
general  survey  we  selected  at  random  12 
schools  and  12  special  units  from  among 
those  where  counselling  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  team  member’s  report.  To  these  we  sent 
a  simple  questionnaire  with  a  covering  letter 
indicating  that  the  purpose  was  to  inform  us 
about  the  nature  of  the  counselling  offered 
to  pupils.  Of  the  twenty  two  replies  all  but 
one,  a  school  matron,  were  from  the  head  or 
teacher-in-charge.  Of  these,  fourteen  had  had 
special  training  for  work  with  disturbed  child¬ 
ren  though  in  only  two  cases  was  this  specifi¬ 
cally  concerned  with  counselling.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  listed  twelve  phrases  indicating  pos¬ 
sible  attitudes  or  practices  involved  in  coun¬ 
selling:  respondents  were  asked  to  say  which 
they  used  and  also  to  weight  each  item  on  a 
three  point  scale  according  to  their  view  of 
its  importance.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  I. 

From  these  responses  it  is  immediately 
apparent  that  the  counselling  teachers  use  a 
range  of  approaches  and  do  not  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  non-directive  attitudes.  Most  striking 
is  the  low  ranking  of  the  attitude  of  uncritical 
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Table  I.  Features  of  Individual*  Counselling 


Feature 

Showing  Interest  in  Pupil’s  Viewpoint 
Attentive  listening 
Comforting  pupil  in  distress 
Maintaining  a  warm  attitude 
Expressing  approval  of  actions  by 
pupil  (or  others) 

Pointing  out  consequences  of  specific 
behaviour 

Giving  information  relevant  to  pupil’s 
problems 

Aiding  clarification  of  pupil’s  feelings 
(e.g.  .by  reflecting  back  or 
questioning) 

Interpretation  or  explanation  of  feelings 
or  actions 
Giving  advice 

Expressing  disapproval  of  actions  by 
pupil  (or  others) 

Uncritical  acceptance  of  verbal 
expression 


Use  Weighting 


22 

57 

22 

56 

21 

52 

20 

51 

22 

50 

22 

49 

21 

48 

22 

47 

19 

44 

21 

38 

19 

36 

14 

23 

acceptance  of  verbal  expression.  Only  four¬ 
teen  of  the  schools  and  classes  used  it,  and 
several  of  these  modified  their  use  by  com¬ 
ments  such  as  ‘only  at  first’,  ‘not  for  long’ 
and  ‘important  with  new  pupjls’,  though  one, 
the  school  matron,  found  it  ‘a  safety  valve  for 
dispersing  adolescent  rebelliousness’.  All  the 
other  features  listed  were  used  in  most 
schools  even  those  indicating  directive  atti¬ 
tudes  such  as  giving  advice  and  information 
and  even  expressing  disapproval.  One  head¬ 
master  who  considered  counselling  ‘an  im¬ 
portant,  even  a  key  area  in  our  work’  said  of 
expressing  disapproval,  This  is  important  in 
that  standards  have  to  be  set  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  fact  that  children  (or  adults  for 
that  matter)  do  not  achieve  the  agreed  stan¬ 
dards  needs  to  be  noted  graciously’.  Advice 
giving,  though  widely  used,  was  not  highly 
weighted.  Some  reservations  were  indicated 
by  comments  such  as  ‘only  when  asked  for’. 
One  woman  teacher  in  a  special  unit  added, 
They  usually  ignore  it’;  but  did  not  suggest 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  giving  advice  on 
occasion;  and  a  headmaster  said,  ‘some¬ 
times  they  really  want  to  be  told  what  to  do’. 
The  items  relating  to  clarification,  consequen¬ 
ces  and  interpretation  are  rather  more  highly 
favoured,  but  again  with  some  reservation, 
perhaps  indicating  a  reluctance  to  trespass 
on  the  territory  of  the  psychotherapist.  Doubt 


of  the  wisdom  of  explaining  the  child’s  action 
was  well  expressed  by  one  Headmaster  who 
said,  ‘If  jt  is  the  adult  interpreting  and  ex¬ 
plaining  his  own  actions  then  I  think  we 
should  all  be  more  forthcoming  jn  this  area’. 

It  is  not  surprising  however  that,  in  schools 
and  classes  where  the  quality  of  human  re¬ 
lationships  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  most 
important  characteristic,  the  features  of 
counselling  most  highly  rated  were  those 
likely  to  improve  the  pupil’s  self  image  by 
conveying  respect  and  concern.  No  respon¬ 
dent  had  any  doubt  about  the  need  for  at¬ 
tentive  listening  and  showing  interest.  On  the 
subject  of  warmth  there  were  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  comments,  e.g.  ‘We  try!’  and,  perhaps 
more  seriously  ‘Care  and  concern  rather  than 
warmth’  or  ‘Sometimes  objectivity  .is  more 
important  than  warmth.’  Similarly  on  comfort, 
The  antidote  to  distress  js  not  always  com¬ 
fort;  instead  empathy,  facing  the  situation 
and  sharing  sorrow’.  These  perhaps  refine 
rather  than  discard  the  idea  of  giving  com¬ 
fort.  Nevertheless  the  prevalence  of  these 
four  most  favoured  features  of  counselling 
all  reflect  the  respect  for  the  individual  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  in  this  branch  of 
special  education  and  seems  also  to  be  a 
common  feature  in  most  professional  coun¬ 
selling.  It  suggests  that  the  nature  of  the 
counselling  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  es¬ 
sential  features  noted  by  Halmos. 

Pupil’s  Problems 

In  these  special  schools  and  classes  there 
are  rarely  regular  periods  set  aside  for  coun¬ 
selling.  Problems  of  pupils  in  distress,  diffi¬ 
culty  or  dispute  come  to  light  in  the  day  to 
day  situation  in  the  way  described  by  Neville 
Jones  in  his  account  of  the  Brislington  Pro¬ 
ject^).  In  our  enquiry  an  open  ended  ques¬ 
tion  on  what  general  topics  arose  most  fre¬ 
quently  when  the  pupil  initiated  the  discussion 
brought  the  kinds  of  reply  indicated  in  Table 
II. 

Problems  or  relationships  are  predominant 
and  these  concern  the  family  more  often  than 
school,  and  peers  more  often  than  teachers: 
‘What  they  most  want  to  discuss  is  “Every¬ 
body’s  wrong  attitude  to  me’’.’  This  is  in  line 
with  the  general  finding  that  disturbed  child¬ 
ren  are  not  generally  liked  by  other  children, 
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and  the  widely  held  view  that  their  failure  in 
relationships  is  often  rooted  in  disturbed 
family  attitudes. 


Table  II.  Topics  most  frequently  raised  by  Pupils 

Number  of  Times  Mentioned 

Relationships  (general) 

4 

In  the  home 

16 

At  school 

3 

With  peers 

12 

With  opposite  sex 

2 

Total 

37 

Personal  Problems 

Fears,  inadequacy,  behaviour, 
success,  etc. 

13 

School  work  and  Employment 

Worries  about  school  work 

3 

Return  to  ordinary  school 

3 

Employment  and  future 

6 

Total 

12 

Social  Problems  £ 

Responsibility 

3 

Bullying  and  fairness 

3 

Sex 

3 

Race 

1 

Law  and  the  police 

3 

Stealing 

1 

Boredom 

2 

Total 

16 

Miscellaneous 

Gossip,  TV,  food,  God 

5 

Group  Discussion 

Although  in  replies  to  our  main  questionnaire 
group  discussion  was  not  so  widely  favoured 
as  individual  counselling  and  discussion,  only 
one  of  the  respondents  to  this  specific 
questionnaire  did  not  use  it.  In  this  one  school 
it  was  felt  that  public  discussion  of  emotional 
and  social  problems  could  involve  infringe¬ 
ment  of  privacy.  In  contrast  to  this  attitude 
some  teachers  felt  that  discussion  of  even 
personal  problems  in  the  group  helped  pupils 
to  realise  that  they  were  not  unique  in  their 
unhappy  feelings  and  experiences.  One 
teacher  of  a  special  unit  in  a  high  delin¬ 
quency  inner  city  area  reported  that  pupils 
would  tell  her  about  their  delinquent  acts  not 
apparently  in  the  spirit  of  bravado,  since  she 
commented,  ‘I  know  you  are  going  to  create 


(show  disapproval),  Miss,  but  I  had  better 
tell  you  .  .  .’. 

In  another  group  the  staff  made  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  their  own  attitudes  in  group 
and  individual  counselling:  ‘We  tend  to  be 
non-judgmental  in  private  sessions,  more 
directive  in  the  group.’  In  most  schools  and 
classes  group  discussion  also  tended  to  deal 
rather  more  commonly  with  problems  of 
group  interaction  than  personal  emotional 
problems,  as  is  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  III.  Subjects  arising  in  Group  Discussion 

Frequency 


Personal  problems  15 

Social  interaction  19 

Community  life  17 

Human  .behaviours  (general)  16 


Questions  of  social  interaction  within  the 
schools  as  well  as  problems  of  rules  and 
organization  are  sometimes  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  school  or  group.  A  com¬ 
ment  made  by  one  headmistress  emphasizes 
the  importance  attached  to  this:  The  school 
meeting  is  a  form  of  group  counselling  and  is 
our  main  way  of  bringing  about  change  and 
maintaining  control’.  One  positive  result  of 
all  this  talking,  which  we  noted  on  our  visits, 
was  that  senior  pupils  were  articulate  on  the 
subject  of  human  behaviour  and,  as  a  rule, 
willing  to  talk  to  us  about  their  own.  They 
could  explain  why  they  had  needed  special 
placement,  describe  jn  what  ways  their  be¬ 
haviour  had  changed  and  accept  some  share 
of  responsibility  for  their  difficulties. 

Comments 

Bill  Law(8)  in  a  questionnaire  to  400  teachers 
and  counsellors  in  schools  found  that  they 
tended  to  fall  into  two  groups  distinguished 
by  ‘system  orientation’  or  ‘open  orientation’ 
according  to  whether  they  saw  themselves 
as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  organization  for 
which  they  worked  or  for  the  personal  free¬ 
dom  of  their  clients.  Counsellors  with  specific 
professional  training  tended  to  belong  to  the 
second  group.  It  might  be  expected  that  those 
who  combine  counselling  with  teaching  and 
caring  functions  might  incline  to  the  former 
group,  yet  our  respondents  would  probably 
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argue  that  jn  the  therapeutic  environment  of 
special  education  there  is  no  genuine  con¬ 
flict  of  interests.  It  is  clear  from  the  responses 
to  the  questionnaires  that  in  special  units 
and  classes  counselling  is  part  of  caring  and 
teaching:  it  is  unlikely  that  when  opportunity 
for  counselling  arises  there  is  any  radical 
change  of  role  any  more  than  there  is  in  the 
case  of  a  good  parent  offering  guidance  to  a 
child  in  difficulty. 

As  the  Warnock  Report  has  recently  (1978) 
pointed  out,  Counselling  takes  time.  It  is 
therefore,  of  all  the  features  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  high-lighted  by  our  project,  likely  to 
be  the  most  difficult  to  apply  in  ordinary 
schools.  Of  155  ‘successful’  ordinary  schools 
responding  to  our  questionnaire  only  19.3  per 
cent  had  school  counsellors,  the  number 
being  higher  in  secondary  than  primary 
schools  (35.8  to  2.6  per  cent),  and  not  all  of 
these  were  full-time  counsellors.  In  one 
school  we  visited  for  example  the  counsellor 
was  head  of  middle  school  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  counselling  functions  should  be 
spread  among  the  staff  even  while  recognis¬ 
ing  that  some  would  not  have  the  counselling 
gift.  In  most  of  the  ordinary  schools  we  visited, 
whether  or  not  they  had  special  units  for 
disturbed  pupils,  it  was  clear  that  the  staff 
considered  counselling  on  personal/social 
problems  to  be  an  important  aspect  of 
pastoral  care.  It  was  also  a  feature  of  these 
schools  that  the  pastoral  arrangements  were 
well  organized  to  ensure  that  the  main  person 
responsible  was  clearly  designated  but  also 
that  form  teachers  or  group  tutors  were  fully 
involved  and  that  intercommunication  among 
the  staff  made  sharing  of  information  and 
corporate  responsibility  possible. 

For  many  children  access  to  a  counsellor 
(or  psychotherapist)  without  pastoral  or 
teaching  responsibilities  has  obvious  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  with  adolescents  who  are 
often  reluctant  to  discuss  confidential  matters 
with  adults  on  whom  they  depend  or  whom 
they  see  as  authority  figures.  Ann  Jones  for 
example  found  it  an  advantage  that  even  in 
group  sessions  she  exerted  no  discipline. 
Nevertheless  we  have  noticed  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  availability  of  a  psycho¬ 
therapist  in  25  per  cent  of  the  schools  did  not 
usually  inhibit  counselling  by  teachers.  Simi¬ 


larly  ]t  is  hoped  that  where  schools  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  professional  coun¬ 
sellors  this  will  lead  to  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease  in  the  contribution  made  by  other 
teachers.  The  main  problem  jn  the  ordinary 
schools  is  one  of  time.  Arrangements  work 
best  where  this  is  recognised  and  time  set 
aside  for  discussion  with  .individual  pupils, 
not  necessarily  on  a  basis  of  regular  ses¬ 
sions,  though  we  have  noticed  instances  of 
this  arrangement  where  pupils  had  severe 
problems. 

Fortunately  not  all  pupils  require  much  indi¬ 
vidual  help.  What  is  important  .is  that  those 
with  emotional  and  behaviour  problems 
should  be  known  to  all  the  staff  and  that  one 
person  should  be  designated  for  each  such 
pupil  to  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  his 
pastoral  needs  including  counselling  are  met. 

MARY  C.  WILSON 
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LINKS  WITH  A  SCHOOL  IN  TOGO 

The  English  Club  at  Lycee  du  2  Fevrier,  Lome,  would 
like  to  receive  books  and  pamphlets  in  English. 
Readers  of  The  New  Era  who  would  like  to  help  should 
please  write  to  the  club’s  secretary:  M.  Kodjo  Loulon 
Dzedikon,  English  Club,  Lycee  du  2  Fevrier,  BP  3291, 
Lome  Togo,  West  Africa. 
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The  Advantages  of  Community  Schools 

Nicholas  Gillett 


The  hub  school  or  community  school  has 
spokes  radiating  influences  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  its  catchment  area 
and  vice  versa.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
school  called  community  school  but  here  it 
is  intended  to  mean  a  school  which  both 
serves  as  a  community  or  social  centre  used 
by  individuals,  clubs  and  societies  for  classes 
and  recreational  activities,  and  also  serves 
as  a  centre  from  which  groups,  usually  of 
children,  go  out  to  study  and  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  environment.  In  short  the  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  of  the  school  are  complex  as 
it  both  gives  and  receives;  there  is  a  going 
out  and  a  coming  in. 

To  weigh  up  the  value  of  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  an  ordinary  teaching  life  re¬ 
quires  an  examination  of  the  many  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  these  new  methods: 

1.  Lessons  which  seem  relevant 

2.  Democratic  Citizenship 

3.  A  Sense  of  Purpose 

4.  Roots  and  Territory 

5.  Accommodating  Change 

6.  Dual  Use  of  Buildings 

7.  A  School  based  on  ecology. 

Lessons  which  seem  relevant 

In  the  first  place  .it  can  provide  clearer  les¬ 
sons  for  the  children  because  in  every  sub¬ 
ject  cogent  illustrations  can  be  drawn  from 
the  locality,  thus  building  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  on  the  existing  experience  of 
the  children.  This  is  normally  carried  out  in 
geography  when  a  comparison  is  made  bet¬ 
ween  the  local  river  and,  say,  the  Rhine,  but 
the  community  school  teacher  is  more  likely 
to  know  who  of  the  local  inhabitants  has 
travelled  down  the  Rhine,  whether  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  talk  about  it  and  how  to  inter¬ 
view  them  in  front  of  a  class.  It  is  rather  less 
usual  for  the  French  teacher  to  know  the 
number  of  French  people  within  reach  and 
make  use  of  them,  or  for  the  woodwork 
master  to  know  how  many  woodwork  tools 
are  available  to  the  children  at  home.  By 


using  such  local  resources  and  teaching 
through  the  help  of  the  environment,  lessons 
become  clearer  and  more  .interesting,  and 
they  also  become  more  effective  by  enlisting 
the  support  of  parents.  Parents  are  often 
interested  themselves  jn  local  people  and 
places  and  are  more  Ijkely  in  a  community 
school  to  show  interest  and  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  work  done  at  school  and  to  home¬ 
work.  It  is  precisely  parental  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of 
special  importance  in  children’s  success  at 
school.  Douglas(l)  is  one  among  many  who 
have  indicated  that  teaching  methods  need  to 
change  so  as  to  take  account  of  what  has 
been  discovered.  Already  schools  are  using 
grandparents’  memories  to  make  social  his¬ 
tory  seem  more  real.  Steel  and  Taylor(2) 
have  extended  this  idea  into  a  substantial 
part  of  a  primary  history  syllabus.  Teachers 
are  beginning  to  plan  their  lessons  so  that 
they  flow  over  into  leisure  time  for  at  least 
the  more  enthusiastic  pupils,  and  sometimes 
involve  their  families  in  such  a  way  that  a 
process  of  indirect  adult  education  occurs. 
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Democratic  Citizenship 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  children  become  bet¬ 
ter  citizens  by  merely  listening  to  teachers 
talking  about  the  obligations  involved  in 
democracy,  or  even  about  the  people  who 
have  helped  develop  jt  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  teach  facts  but  hard  to 
change  attitudes  and  behaviour  because 
children  start  school  with  many  fundamental 
attitudes  already  shaped.  Children  are  more 
likely  to  learn  by  copying  an  adult  or  another 
child  whom  they  accept  as  a  model;  teachers 
are  chosen  to  some  extent  as  suitable  models 
to  be  copied.  Children  are  also  more  likely  to 
learn  on  the  principle  of  learning  by  doing, 
so  the  key  subject  in  a  community  school  is 
social  studies,  in  which  local  studies  form  a 
large  part.  The  children  study  the  needs,  prob¬ 
lems  or  opportunities  of  their  school’s  catch¬ 
ment  area  and  take  some  action  as  a  result. 
In  the  course  of  this  they  may  acquire  a  be¬ 
lief  that  people  like  themselves  can  take  the 
initiative,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  authorities  to  act,  that  the  aut¬ 
horities  can  sometimes  be  persuaded,  that 
most  issues  have  many  aspects  and  several 
sides  should  be  heard,  that  there  is  a  time 
to  make  use  of  consultants  or  experts  and 
that  a  group  usualjy  needs  to  operate  through 
a  committee. 

The  teacher’s  role  is  to  steer  his  class 
away  from  controversial  party  political  issues 
to  the  innumerable  other  issues  such  as  ac¬ 
cident  blackspots,  adventure  playgrounds, 
the  case  of  the  very  old  and  the  care  of  the 
very  young. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  to  such  work 
is  that  the  organisation  of  practical  work  is 
time-consuming.  There  is  no  need  whatever 
to  assume  that  community  education  in 
general  or  local  studies  in  particular  should 
place  more  work  on  busy  teachers.  Even¬ 
tually  it  will  be  realised  that  it  is  worth  paying 
for  the  extra  teachers  required.  Soon  in  Bri¬ 
tain  there  will  be  a  marked  drop  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  secondary  school  pupils  following  the 
drop  in  the  number  of  primary  school  child¬ 
ren.  The  teaching  profession  can  well  claim 
that  .it  has  something  to  offer  beyond  normal 
teaching,  something  which  will  be  seen  and 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  and  rate¬ 
payers.  As  usual  education  authorities  differ 


in  their  policies,  but  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
regular,  voluntary  community  service  was  a 
hundred  thousand.  This  .is  too  valuable  an 
asset  to  be  lost  on  account  of  lack  of  skilled 
guidance. 

A  Sense  of  Purpose 

A  common  criticism  of  people  today,  es¬ 
pecially  of  young  people  is  that  they  have 
little  sense  of  purpose  and  that  many  become 
apathetic.  They  feel  frustrated  at  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  copying  their  ‘models’  seen  in 
television  programmes.  Money  until  recently 
has  come  easily,  they  have  got  what  money 
can  buy  and  they  cannot  see  beyond  it.  This 
kind  of  criticism  by  the  old  of  the  young  has 
always  been  made;  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  more  justifiable  nowadays.  In  any  case 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  to  make  the  un¬ 
exciting  suburbs  where  most  people  live  the 
places  they  could  become.  They  are  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  young  and  also  to  those  who 
have  the  patience  to  work  through  the  slow 
but  effective  process  of  democratic  persua¬ 
sion  to  plan  campaigns.  Once  a  person  feels 
that  his  district  is  getting  better,  especially 
if  he  has  had  a  hand  in  it  himself,  he  begins 
to  feel  an  enhanced  loyalty  for  it,  and  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  go  further.  He  has  put  down  real 
and  lasting  roots.  In  some  communities  they 
put  up  a  board  showing  the  projects  to  be 
accomplished  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  festival,  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  playground.  This  may  lead  on  to  the 
young  people  going  to  international  work- 
camps  abroad  where  they  pick  up  fresh  ideas 
about  what  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  older 
people  are  wise  they  relish  the  spirited  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  young  and  protect  them  from  the 
discouragement  created  by  cynics  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  officials. 

Roots  and  Territory 

Under  the  British  Honours  System,  when  a 
peerage  is  created  the  new  peer  adopts  a 
place  of  which  he  is  the  lord.  This  honour  is 
attributed  to  few,  but  everyone  needs  to  put 
down  roots  and  to  feel  that  they  belong 
somewhere.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  mi¬ 
grant  tribes  who  appear  to  wander  often 
have,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  grazing 
rights  in  their  winter  and  summer  quarters; 
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gipsies  likewise  return  to  favourite  camping 
sites  and  when  strangers  move  towards  their 
caravans  they  are  wel]  aware  that  with  the 
help  of  their  dogs  a  magic  circle  of  owner¬ 
ship  extends  beyond  the  door  of  the  caravan. 
This  is  much  more  true  of  ordinary  people 
who  resent  trespassers  in  their  gardens  and 
show  by  the  fences  and  gates  they  erect  the 
strength  of  their  feeljng  for  their  property. 
Young  people  who  grow  apart  from  their 
original  family  during  adolescence  but  have 
not  yet  set  up  homes  of  their  own  are  the 
section  of  the  population  which  is  least  able 
to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging.  This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  alienation  which  is  liable  to 
set  in  at  this  time  of  Life.  The  community 
school  finds  a  role  for  them  as  the  prime 
movers  in  community  development  with  a 
loyalty  which  extends  to  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  place  to  be  improved.  They  learn  how  to 
amplify  their  connections  with  people  and 
institutions  round  about  them. 

It  is  possible  for  a  school  catchment  area 
to  grow  too  inward-looking,  too  aggressive 
towards  its  neighbours,  or  too  proud  to  learn 
from  outside  consultants  and  visitors,  but  the 
usual  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  real  com¬ 
munity  at  all  and  the  first  task  of  the  com¬ 
munity  school  is  to  help  bring  one  into  being. 
Privacy  has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
already  most  households  consist  of  one  or 
two  people;  the  more  that  people  are  isolated 
in  their  homes  the  more  they  need  to  extend 
their  feeling  of  territoriality  beyond  their 
homes  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  bees  make 
a  special  kind  of  glue  called  propolis  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  societies;  the  word  comes  from 
Greek  meaning  the  bounds  or  defences  of  the 
city.  People  also  use  the  propolis  of  social 
interaction  to  glue  their  societies  together 
and  defend  them  from  invasions  from  outside. 
Sociologists  in  the  past  have  directed  more 
attention  towards  the  divisions  in  society, 
although  the  positive  bonds  or  propolis  are 
also  important. 

Accommodating  Change 

Paradoxically  the  same  institution  favours 
roots  together  with  accommodation  to  change. 
The  same  community  service,  for  example, 
may  enhance  local  loyalty  and  also  meet  a 
new  need.  The  pace  of  social  change  is  in¬ 


creasing  rapidly.  Motor  cars  and  television 
have  transformed  the  framework  within 
which  schools  have  operated  .in  this  century 
just  as  tape  libraries  in  place  of  many  books 
and  new  learning  drugs  may  transform  it  in 
the  next.  It  is,  however,  normal  for  schools 
to  address  themselves  to  the  problems  of  a 
past  generation  when  their  teachers  were 
young.  One  of  the  accepted  justifications  for 
altering  the  curriculum  is  the  recognition  of 
new  social  needs.  Educationists  can  join  with 
town  planners  in  saying,  Tell  us  your  social 
problems  and  then  we  can  start  work’.  They 
may  be  seen  as  needs  by  parents,  pupils, 
teachers  or  by  visitors  unfamiliar  with  the 
locality  but  able  to  make  comparisons  with 
their  own.  Some  problems  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  school  but  most  have  implica¬ 
tions  either  for  the  curriculum  or  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  particularly  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  community  service. 

Although  Toffler(3)  has  enlarged  on  the 
mental  and  even  physical  difficulties  of  adapt¬ 
ing  to  changes,  less  has  been  written  about 
the  difficulties  of  hiding  from  them,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  a  routine  way  of  life  long  after  the 
reasons  which  gave  rise  to  the  routine  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Some  older  teachers  con¬ 
sider  that  more  routine  js  needed  as  an  an¬ 
chor  during  a  period  of  increasing  change 
and  they  point  to  the  administrative  complica¬ 
tions  of  schools  with  as  they  say,  more  than 
one  job  to  do.  There  js  no  attraction  for  them 
in  promoting  change  by  the  annual  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Social  Studies  departments. 
The  average  age  of  teachers  is  rising,  and 
will  continue  to  rise,  thus  introducing  a  rigid¬ 
ity  into  the  educational  system;  schools  with 
pupils  who  will  be  in  mid-career  thirty-five 
years  hence  have  a  special  need  to  resist 
this  rigidity.  Community  education  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  doing  so. 

Dual  use  of  buildings 

The  argument  against  dual  use  is  that  the 
complexity  of  the  institutions  lays  too  much 
strain  on  the  staff  who  often  work  voluntarily 
or  with  extra  pay  during  the  evenings.  From 
the  beginning  it  was  realised  that  some 
teachers  would  work  in  the  evenings  and  take 
time  off  during  the  day.  There  is  often  less 
stress  in  a  community  school  because  it  js 
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working  with  the  homes  and  not  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  allowing 
capital  equipment  to  lie  idle  is  so  great  that 
very  many  school  buildings  are  used  in  the 
evenings  in  addition  to  their  normal  day-time 
use.  The  growth  in  adult  education  necessi¬ 
tates  the  use  of  classrooms  and  halls,  so  it 
would  be  surprising  if  the  schools  were  not 
expected  to  help  in  this  way.  Often  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  new  buildings  and  those 
the  adults  remember  from  their  childhood  is 
so  marked  that  they  are  made  aware  that 
education  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Dual  use 
is  often  merely  a  convenience;  it  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  community  school 
nor  does  it  imply  community  education;  it 
may  even  lock  up  the  energies  of  teachers  by 
involving  them  in  evening  teaching  and  dis¬ 
courage  them  from  undertaking  the  more  ad¬ 
venturous  task  of  surveying  local  needs  and 
acting  on  their  surveys,  but  it  does  en¬ 
courage  the  public  to  think  of  the  school  in 
new  ways.  It  requires  a  revolution  in  thought 
to  conceive  an  institution  of  a  completely  new 
kind,  and  Henry  Morris  helped  in  this  respect 
by  devising  the  new  term  Village  College  and 
abolishing  the  old  term  ‘headmaster’  in 
favour  of  ‘warden’.  Some  of  the  recent 
changes  which  need  to  be  considered  by 
many  secondary  schools  are  the  increase  in 
unemployed  school  leavers,  the  growth  of 
travel  abroad,  the  tidiness  of  towns  which 
leaves  few  spaces  for  informal  play,  the 
newly  recognized  importance  of  parents  in 
education  and  the  continuing  growth  in  view¬ 
ing  television. 

A  school  based  on  ecology 

To  sum  up,  the  community  school  accords 
with  the  principle  underlying  ecology  that 
many  things  are  best  understood  in  their 
setting  whether  they  are  plants,  animals  or 
institutions  such  as  schools.  To  shut  out  the 
environment  from  the  school  by  banning 
visits  and  visitors  js  like  locking  the  library; 
it  defeats  the  purposes  for  which  the  school 
exists.  Ultimately  the  success  of  a  school 
can  be  assessed  in  the  homes  of  its  pupils; 
an  inspector  does  not  have  to  visit  the  school 
itself.  Where  a  school  staff  is  hesitating  about 
a  change  of  policy  it  is  possible  for  one  or 
two  departments  to  make  a  start  by  enlarging 


their  aims  to  include  all  the  people  in  the 
area.  Despite  the  possibility  of  starting  in  a 
small  way,  the  concept  involves  a  substantial 
change  in  education  which  is  only  likely  to 
become  acceptable  when  the  full  significance 
of  the  choice  between  a  rather  isolated  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  existence  in  a  circle  of  friendly 
neighbours  is  appreciated.  The  issue  may  be 
seen  to  lie  between  selfishness  and  coopera¬ 
tion  or  between  freedom  and  fraternity 
(friendship).  In  the  past  two  centuries  much 
has  been  made  of  liberty  and  later  of  equality, 
but  the  third  part  of  the  slogan  of  the  French 
Revolution  has  seldom  been  considered. 

NICHOLAS  GILLETT 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  .  .  . 

.  .  .  in  the  World  Interchange  Project  (WIP).  WIP 
promotes  a  greater  global  understanding  through  the 
exchange  of  items  and  information  .between  Canadian 
school  children  and  their  peers  in  countries  around 
the  world. 

WIP,  the  brainchild  of  a  Grade  Eight  class  in  Parry 
Sound,  Ontario,  resulted  in  the  exchange  of  nearly  100 
homemade  kits  with  schools  in  the  corners  of  each 
continent.  The  kits  contained  artifacts  representing 
the  culture  and  social  tradition  of  the  community.  The 
children  in  Parry  Sound  sent,  among  numerous  items, 
a  maple  leaf  and  handcraft  Ojibway  necklaces.  In  return, 
they  received  kits  containing  Colombian  dolls,  hand- 
carved  Thai  wooden  toys,  and  Japanese  newspapers. 
Many  of  the  schools  which  responded  to  the  WIP 
initiative  are  located  in  poorer  or  developing  countries. 

Full  details  from  the  World  Interchange  Project, 
Public  Participation  Program,  NGO  Division,  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency,  200  rue  Principale, 
Hull,  Quebec,  K1A  0G4. 
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Community  Primary  Schools:  A  Tentative 
Overview 

Tim  Peskett 


The  term  ‘community  primary  school’  is,  as 
Pamela  Young  has  remarked,  \  .  .  beset 
with  a  problem  of  conceptual  clarity.’ (1) 
Among  the  eight  factors (2)  that  she  indenti- 
fies  as  having  contributed  to  the  emergence 
of  the  notion  of  such  schools  is  that  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  official  decision  to  con¬ 
sciously  create  community  schools.  This 
paper  will  make  further  reference  to  this 
factor  in  particular,  (while  also  noting  the 
others),  against  the  early  formation  of  a 
national  picture  in  Great  Britain. 

Ree  has  spoken  of  ‘distinct  waves’  in  the 
development  of  the  community  school  in  this 
country (3).  Following  on  from  the  inter-war 
years,  when  Henry  Morris  mobilised  his  ideals 
into  practice,  came  twenty-five  years  of  wider 
Local  Education  Authorities  (LEAs)  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  Cambridgeshire.  The  third 
wave,  which  ‘has  brought  the  community 
school  into  the  centre  of  cities’ (4)  in  the 
wake  of  the  Plowden  Report  (1967)  and  the 
subsequent  designation  of  Educational  Priority 
Areas  (EPAs),  can  be  clearly  identified  as  the 
period  during  which  community  primary 
schools  came  into  being. 

Some  five  years  ago  developments  such  as 
community  primary  schools  were  deemed 
to  \  .  .  have  depended  on  the  interests  and 
enthusiasms  of  individual  heads  or  on  a 
special  initiative  such  as  .  .  .  the  educational 
priority  area  .  .  .’(5).  It  is  in  the  actual  desig¬ 
nation  of  community  primary  schools,  by 
whatever  criteria,  that  we  see  the  difficulties 
of  defining  what  such  an  institution  is  inten¬ 
ded  to  be.  Headteachers  of  schools  which  are 
not  so-titled  are  quick  to  point  out  that  this 
special  name  may  still,  by  the  same  or  by 
similar  criteria,  warrant  less  official  acknow¬ 
ledgement  and  more  school-based,  commun¬ 
ity  assent.  Young’s  factors,  however,  do  not 
separate  official  (i.e.  LEA)  designation  from 
others  in  her  group.  One  may  suggest,  some¬ 
what  speculatively,  that  while  local  interest, 


Educational  Priority  Area  status,  good  home- 
school  contacts,  interest  .in  a  community- 
oriented  curriculum,  the  establishment  of 
clubs,  links  between  education  and  com¬ 
munity  development  and  impetus  from  the 
school  itself  can  contribute  to  the  recognition 
of  a  primary  school  as  a  community  institu¬ 
tion,  LEA  designation,  by  implication,  en¬ 
titles  us  to  view  such  schools  with  more 
certain  concomitant  factors  in  mind. 

The  Inner  London  Education  Authority 
(ILEA)  pamphlet  cited  above,  indicated  that 
‘.  .  .  the  time  has  come  for  stronger  and  more 
widespread  initiatives  in  the  development  of 
the  community  primary  school’ (6).  Locality 
sentiment  may  be  a  strong  element  in  a  com¬ 
munity’s  use  of  the  school  as  a  resource  and 
it  is  recognised  as  a  truism  that  the  most 
genuine  form  of  neighbourhood  school  is 
often  the  primary  school.  What  has  been 
lacking  to  date  has  been  any  collation  of 
even  basic  information  on  community  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
response  to  this  situation  and  forming  a 
research  topic  at  the  Centre  for  Applied  Re¬ 
search  in  Education  at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia,  all  LEAs  .in  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  been  contacted  with  a  request  to 
identify  their  own  designated  community  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  to  grant  permission  for  an 
approach  to  be  made  to  them  to  gain  res¬ 
ponses  to  three  questionnaires.  These  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  be  designed  after  visits  have 
been  made  to  a  random  selection  of  schools; 
and  their  headteachers,  community  teachers 
(where  applicable)  and  new  staff  interviewed. 

The  response  from  Local  Education  Au¬ 
thorities  has  been  extremely  good  and  thanks 
are  to  be  recorded  for  the  trouble  that  Edu¬ 
cation  Officers  and  Advisers  have  taken  in 
responding,  even  where  there  was  simply  a 
‘nil’  return.  At  present,  of  the  117  LEAs  cir¬ 
culated,  all  have  responded  in  some  way. 
Twenty-six  Authorities  have  indicated  that 
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they  have  ‘officially  designated  community 
primary  schools'  (my  term),  and  a  further 
seven  Authorities  that  they  have  schools  of  a 
similar  ‘type’,  based  upon  their  own  .interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term  used.  Two  Authorities  de¬ 
clined  to  participate.  A  total  of  131  schools 
have  been  identified  in  the  twenty-six  Aut¬ 
horities  and  a  further  23  jn  the  other  seven. 
The  breakdown  of  the  131  schools  is  shown 
in  Figures  1,  2a  and  2b. 


Fig.  1 

Type  of  School 

First  Middle  Primary 

Infant 

Junior 

Number 

5  4  101 

3 

18 

Fig.  2a 

Area 

LEA  type: 

England  Scotland  Wales 

County  Councils/Regions 

9  3  4 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 

9  —  — 

Fig.  2b 

Type1  of  School: 

England  Scotland  Wales 

First  3  C.  Councils  —  — 

Middle  1  C.  Council  —  — 

Primary  7  C.  Councils  3  Regions  4  Regions 

6  M.  Boroughs  —  — 

Infant  1  C.  Council  —  — 

1  M.  Borough  —  — 

Junior  4  C.  Councils  —  — 

4  M.  Boroughs  —  — 

TOTALS.  County  Councils/Regions  —  114  schools 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  —  17  schools 


Many  of  the  LEAs  were  good  enough  to 
give  additional  information  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture  about  the  schools  and  this  enables  us 
to  have  at  even  this  early  stage  in  the  re¬ 
search  an  eclectic  picture  of  LEA-designated 
community  primary  schools.  Certainly,  (and 
one  could  hardly  expect  it),  no  clear  pic¬ 
ture  emerges,  though  the  range  of  instances 
is  interesting.  In  purely  geographical  terms 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  rush  of  desig¬ 
nations  in  urbanised  areas.  There  appears  to 
be  roughly  four  rural-situated  schools  to  every 
three  in  urban  settings.  Two  EPA  primary 
schools  are  mentioned  and  these  are  both 
in  the  same  metropolitan  borough.  About  half 
of  those  in  rural  areas  are  in  what  might  be 


termed  ‘relatively  isolated  locations’,  this 
factor  no  doubt  playing  its  part  in  the  criteria 
used  in  designation.  Other  rural  schools  are 
in  commuter  villages  but  some  distance  from 
large  towns.  Predominantly  urban  LEAs  have 
a  noticeable  number  of  new,  purpose-built 
schools,  though  this  js  not  solely  confined 
to  these  LEAs.  One  Scottish  Authority  men¬ 
tioned  ‘.  .  .  a  new  open-plan  school  in  a  new 
housing  development,  which  is  itself  in  a 
new  town.’ 

Nine  Authorities,  comprising  five  counties 
and  four  metropolitan  boroughs,  had  only 
one  designated  school.  Of  these,  two  (both 
county  councils)  mentioned  \  .  .  schools  in¬ 
creasingly  taking  part  in  community  projects’ 
and  ‘.  .  .  moving  quite  quickly  towards  a  more 
community-centred  role  .  .  .’.  The  five  Au¬ 
thorities  with  two  designated  schools  (3 
county  councils,  2  metropolitan  boroughs) 
offer  some  interesting  developments.  One  of 
the  metropolitan  districts  has  included  the 
two  primary  schools  in  a  pilot  project  based 
on  a  total  of  four  community  schools.  Initially 
planned  for  one  year,  it  has  now  been  exten¬ 
ded  for  a  further  twelve  months.  A  second 
metropolitan  district  has  two  open-plan  pri¬ 
mary  schools  each  \  .  .  with  community 
centres  sharing  the  building.’  This  raises 
again  the  problem  of  actual  designation  and 
further  reference  to  this  will  be  made  later.  A 
third  Authority,  having  ‘.  .  .  schools  which  are 
on  the  fringe  of  such  a  designation  . .  .’/refers 
to  two  schools  which  have  only  recently 
opened,  one  serving  a  number  of  villages 
and  one  a  new  housing  estate. 

In  considering  further  the  question  of  desig¬ 
nation  if  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than 
half  a  dozen  Authorities  questioned  the  term 
‘officially  designated  community  primary 
school’.  Information  appears  to  have  been 
given  on  the  basis  of  some  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term.  It  is  with  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  this  ‘understanding’  that  the  later 
stages  of  the  study  will  be  partly  concerned. 
The  research  letter  sent  to  LEAs  made  no 
mention  of  criteria  but  credence  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  Authorities  responded 
as  they  did,  indicating  that  while  the  term 
‘officially  designated’  may  be  lacking  in 
clarity,  ‘community  primary  school’  is  under¬ 
stood  at  LEA  level. 
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This  rather  blurred  picture  presents,  at 
least,  an  idea  of  the  kjnd  of  provision  made 
currently  at  this  level.  Heartening,  in  terms  of 
the  extension  of  the  concept,  is  the  number 
of  new  community  primary  schools,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  of  new  building.  A  dozen 
schools  are  clearly  in  this  category  and  one 
might  be  justified  in  making  the  conjecture 
that  such  new  schools  offer  potentially  a  more 
defined  community  role  as  they  are  starting 
from  ‘scratch’.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the 
diversity  of  actual  provision  is  clear,  though 
details  can  only  be  established  through 
eventual  contact  with  individual  schools.  Yet 
we  find  the  term  ‘extensive  use  of  buildings’, 
together  with  community  use  of  parts  of 
schools  that  can  also  be  sectioned  off,  day 
and  evening  use,  and  two  schools  having 
recent  extensions  provided  from  the  Urban 
Aid  Project.  Three  county  councils,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  twenty-six  mentioned  above, 
provide  additional  points  for  inclusion  in  the 
discussion  of  this  theme.  One  Welsh  Authority 
has  ‘.  .  .  some  community  education  centres 
on  prjmary  bases’  and  a  Scottish  Authority 
has  ‘.  .  .  a  Community  Wing  attached  to  a  pri¬ 
mary  school.’  Finally,  an  English  Authority 
indicates  that  it  has  a  school  that  has  opened 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  (1978)  with  a 
‘.  .  .  specific,  integraLcommunity  element.’ 
These  three  instances,  but  in  particular  the 
first  two,  pose  additional  variations  on  the 
theme,  and  it  may  be  pertinent  that  the  Au¬ 
thorities  in  these  two  cases  expressed  reti- 
cance  in  classifying  the  schools  as  ‘com¬ 
munity  primary  schools’. 

The  actual  nature  of  the  replies  received 
from  LEAs  is  of  interest  jn  the  pursuit  to¬ 
wards  some  useful  conceptual  framework  of 
the  development  of  the  community  school.  It 
was  mentioned  above  how  the  term  ‘com¬ 
munity  primary  school’  is  understood  in  a 
commonsense  context  at  LEA  level.  Several 
LEAs  were  unquestionning  of  the  term  used  in 
their  own  repljes;  this  applied  particularly  to 
Authorities  with  one  or  two  such  schools. 
However,  all  but  one  of  the  twenty-six  LEAs 
referred  to  above  made  no  direct  reference 
to  challenging  or  discussing  the  term  ‘com¬ 
munity  primary  school’.  The  one  exception 
deemed  itself,  through  an  Adviser,  to  have 
several  such  schools  .  .  in  the  category  as 


I  understand  you.’  The  seven  other  LEAs 
denied  having  ‘Officially  designated  com¬ 
munity  primary  schools’  but  drew  attention 
to  their  own  schools  which  were  felt  to  be  on 
similar  lines.  These  LEAs  tended  to  specify 
the  actual  kind  of  provision  currently  avail¬ 
able.  (Several  of  the  twenty-six  LEAs  have 
recently  been  asked  jf  they  could  gjve  some 
background  to  their  process  of  designation.) 

Individual  schools,  through  headteacher 
and  assistant  teachers,  have  now  been  circu¬ 
lated  and  invited  to  make  comments  on  a 
number  of  questions.  While  the  responses 
have  yet  to  be  analysed  |n  preparation  for 
possible  inclusion  jn  the  draft  questionnaires, 
several  (alj  in  County  Council/Regions)  indi¬ 
cate  points  for  discussion  in  the  designation 
process.  One  headteacher  felt  that  her  school 
was  not  yet  a  community  primary  school  but 
rather  a  primary  school  with  a  community 
centre  attached.  Another  spoke  of  not  being 
truly  designated  and  another  of  my  having 
been  misinformed!  Several  responses  from 
another  area  where  separately  managed  com¬ 
munity  wings  are  attached  to  primary  schools, 
ranged  from  one  ‘not  applicable’  to  some  very 
full  outlines  of  the  situation  and  discussion  of 
the  concept  of  a  community  prjmary  school. 

Interviews  of  headteachers  and  some  staff 
in  11  schools  have  now  taken  place  in  order 
to  provide  more  detailed  data  of  local  situa¬ 
tions.  This  material,  when  transcribed  by  the 
author  and  then  edited  by  the  very  co-opera¬ 
tive  respondents,  will  be  coded  in  order  to 
identify  areas  that  might  serve  to  help  in  the 
construction  of  the  questionnaires.  The  data 
given  above  is  general  and  far  from  exact. 
However,  it  has  numerical  accuracy  which 
hitherto  had  been  unavailable.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  had  been  to  commit  to  print  the 
responses  by  LEAs  so  that  all  interested 
parties  can  have  some  jdea  of  current  pro¬ 
vision.  Local  discussion  will  continue  and  it 
is  hoped  that  interested  parties  might  be 
willing  to  support  a  national  association, 
which  is  the  hope  behind  a  recently  convened 
second  annual  conference (7). 

TIM  PESKETT 
(continued  on  p.94) 
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Tim  Peskett  is  headteacher  of  Manea  Community  Pri¬ 
mary  School,  Cambridgeshire.  Having  studied  for  the 
Licentiate  Degree  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  an 
Honours  B.Ed.  at  Bristol,  and  a  course  offered  £>y  the 
Open  University,  all  on  a  part-time  basis,  he  is  now 
registered  at  the  Centre  for  Applied  Research  in 
Education,  University  of  East  Anglia,  to  read  for  an 
M.Phil.  As  this  article  shows,  he  is  probing  the  nature 
of  the  understanding  of  the  term  ‘Community  Primary 
School’  to  be  found  in  both  educational  administration 
and  educational  practice  as  a  preliminary  to  deeper 
research  into  the  potential  of  such  schools. 
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THE  UNBRIDLED  EGO 

James  Henderson’s  book,  The  Unbridled 
Ego:  a  diagnosis  of  humanism  and  educa¬ 
tion’,  published  under  the  WEF  Book  Scheme 
by  Allied  Publishers  Private  Limited  in  Bom¬ 
bay  in  1978  is  now  available  from  London. 

Rex  Andrews  presented  a  review  of  this 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  hu¬ 
manism  and  education  in  The  New  Era  No.  2, 
Volume  60,  March/April,  1979.  At  that  time  it 
was  reported  that  the  book  was  available 
from  Bombay,  price  £4.00.  From  our  London- 
base,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  The  Unbridled 
Ego’  at  £4.00  a  copy.  Please  add  50p  for 
postage  to  addresses  in  the  British  Isles  or 
£1.00  for  mailing  to  addresses  outside  the 
British  Isles. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
WORLD  EDUCATION  FELLOWSHIP  and  sent 
with  your  order  (requisitions  also  accepted) 

to:  Mrs  Rosemary  Crommelin,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  WEF,  33  Kinnaird  Avenue,  London  W4 
3SH,  England. 


JAPAN  TODAY 

Richard  Tames 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  which  mana¬ 
ges  to  give  a  great  deal  of  information 
without  becoming  a  dull  compilation  .  .  . 
The  political  system,  home  life,  enter¬ 
tainments  and  the  main  geographical 
features  of  Japan  are  some  of  the  topics 
in  this  wide-ranging  survey,  which  has 
plenty  of  clearly  drawn  maps  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  support  the  text.’  Teaching 
History.  £1.95 

CHINA  TODAY 

Richard  Tames 

The  problems  associated  with  so  vast 
a  subject  as  “China  Today”  are  con¬ 
siderable  .  .  .  Yet  in  a  remarkably  cheap, 
slim  volume  of  only  96  pages  MF  Tames 
has  overcome  the  difficulties  and  presen¬ 
ted  us  with  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  the  revolutionary  years 
as  well  as  a  view  of  this  great  nation 
today,  in  a  manner  that  illuminates  and 
entertains.’  Charles  Stuart-Jervis.  TES. 
Runner-up  for  the  TES  Information  Book 
of  the  Year  Award  1978.  £3.25 

POPULATION  TODAY 

Eric  McGraw 

The  author  is  the  Director  of  Population 
Concern  and  his  book  explains  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  rapid  growth  jn  the  world 
population  and  the  urgent  need  for  this 
growth  to  be  checked.  With  many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  it  presents  a  fully 
comprehensive  picture  of  a  growth 
which  hampers  the  struggle  against 
hunger  and  poverty  and  includes  many 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  over¬ 
come  these  problems.  £3.25. 

KAYE  &  WARD 

21  New  St.,  London,  EC2M  4NT. 


(See  article  opposite  on  page  95) 
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research  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  many  years  and 
is  active  in  a  number  of  curriculum  development  pro¬ 
jects. 
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Educational  Innovations  in  The  Republic 
of  Ireland 

John  Harris,  Principal,  Newpark  School,  County  Dublin 


Given  the  centralised  nature  of  Irish  educa¬ 
tion  one  mjght  suppose  that  reform  of  the 
curriculum,  if  it  happened  at  all,  would  come 
from  the  top.  This  is  not,  however,  the  Irish 
experience,  as  far  as  post-primary  education 
is  concerned.  It  is  likely,  jn  fact,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  traditions  inherent  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  particularly  in  relation  to  control  by 
religious  orders  of  most  of  the  country’s 
secondary  schools,  moves  towards  change 
from  above  tend  to  suffer  rejection  at  shop- 
floor  level. 

There  are  times  when  the  individual  class 
teacher,  with  few  opportunities  to  move  into 
key  positions  of  power  and  influence  within 
the  system,  can  feel  powerless  to  act  as  a 
change  agent  in  respect  to  what  he  teaches. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  from  this  ap¬ 
parently  low  level  of  influence  that  the  im¬ 
petus  for  change  has  sprung.  New  attitudes 
towards  schooling  brought  by  new  genera¬ 
tions  of  students,  arising  significantly  from 
greatly  increased  participation  levels  in  post- 
primary  schools,  have  forced  many  front-line 
teachers  to  appraise  the  appropriateness  of 
conventional  curricula.  A  new  primary  cur¬ 
riculum,  introduced  jn  the  early  years  of  the 
present  decade,  threw  up  challenges  to 
second  level  schools  and,  above  all,  gave 
utterance  to  a  cry  for  help  and  mutual  sup¬ 
port  among  teachers. 

In  Ideas  No.  23  (October,  1972)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  summarise  the  complex  struc¬ 
tures  of  Irish  Education  and  to  indicate  the 
then  humble  origins  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Republic.  The  Irish  Association  for 
Curriculum  Development,  which  was  founded 
in  1971,  set  out  to  stimulate  debate  and  to 
foster  support  among  teachers  who  wished 
to  share  mutually  in  bringing  about  change 
in  schools.  As  an  association,  it  was  not  in 
a  sense  ‘founded’;  it  ‘sprouted’.  A  conference 
called  jn  May  1971,  by  one  teacher  in  one 
school  brought  together,  almost  by  chance, 


a  group  of  teachers  —  some  religious,  some 
lay,  some  principals  —  and  even  some 
parents,  representing  the  wide  range  of  dif¬ 
ferent  school  types.  This  group  decided  to 
found  an  Association  —  calling  itself,  per¬ 
haps  pretentiously,  the  Irish  Association  for 
Curriculum  Development  (IACD).  Some 
seven  years  later,  with  the  title  unchanged, 
the  Association  is  still  largely  Dublin-based. 
This  has  happened  for  largely  administrative 
reasons.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  Irish 
population  and  limited  time  available  to  com¬ 
mittee  members  have,  as  yet,  prevented  the 
development  of  branches  jn  other  areas  in 
the  country,  although,  even  as  this  article  is 
being  written,  a  sub-group,  drawn  from  the 
general  committee,  is  working  on  proposals 
to  see  how  the  overall  structures  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  centres. 

Membership  of  the  Association  is  open  on 
an  individual  or  school  basis,  i.e.  an  individual 
may  join  for  £3  per  year,  whilst  a  school 
membership  of  £10  entitles  all  members  of 
the  school  staff  in  question  to  the  privileges 
of  membership.  Over  the  last  seven  years  the 
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number  of  members  has  been  growing 
steadily  and  both  individuals  and  schools 
from  areas  outside  the  capital  have  been 
joining  the  Association  and  attending  week¬ 
end  courses  in  increasing  numbers. 

To  date,  the  main  activities  have  been  con¬ 
ferences  and  seminars,  usually  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  with  guest  lecturers  from  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  publication  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  ‘Compass’  twice  a  year  and  a  news¬ 
letter  once  per  term.  In  addition,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sponsored  the  establishment  of  local 
study  groups  whereby  teachers  from  a  group 
of  schools  in  a  district  can  meet  to  debate 
issues  of  mutual  interest  or  to  design  curricu¬ 
lar  programmes  in  areas  of  common  concern. 

In  any  one  school  year  there  might  be  4  or 
5  week-end  conferences  arranged.  These  are 
generally  non-residential  and  cater  for  an 
average  of  50-60  participants.  Some  of  these 
conferences  have  been  sponsored  jointly  by 
IACD  and  other  groups,  e.g.  subject  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  the  Science  or  French 
Teacher  Associations,  the  organisation  for 
Guidance  Counsellors,  or  the  Remedial 
Teachers  Association.  In  the  1978-79  season, 
new  ground  has  been  broken  when  three  con¬ 
ferences  on  aspects  of  The  Arts  in  Education’ 
are  being  organised  jointly  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  Arts  Council. 

On  three  occasions  to  date,  special  courses 
have  been  arranged  for  school  principals  on 
aspects  of  ‘Managing  Curricular  Change’. 
These  have  been  mainly  residential,  the  most 
recent  having  been  held  in  June  1978,  when 
the  visiting  lecturer  was  none  other  than 
Leslie  A.  Smith  —  one  of  two  honorary  life- 
members  of  the  Association,  who  has  been 
identified  with  and  supportive  of  IACD  since 
its  inception.  The  fact  that  the  support  for 
these  conferences  from  school  principals 
has  always  been  strong  is  a  measure  of  their 
concern  about  the  need  for  changing  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  about  the  need  for  help  and 
guidance  in  bringing  this  about.  It  is  also  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  work  of  IACD 
and  this  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  the 
increasing  strength  of  membership  which  the 
Association  has  enjoyed. 

References  should  also  be  made  to  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  curricular  agencies  and 
with  the  Department  of  Education. 


There  have  been  two  major  curriculum 
ventures  in  Ireland  —  A  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  Unit  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1972 
in  collaboration  between  the  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  in  Dublin  City  (the  major 
sponsor),  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (which 
houses  the  project),  and  the  Department  of 
Education  (which  must  approve  the  funding 
from  VEC  moneys).  This  unit  was  estab¬ 
lished  originally  in  response  to  concern 
among  Principals  of  Vocational  Schools  in 
Dublin  about  the  need  for  new  curricular  pro¬ 
grammes  relevant  to  the  needs  of  children 
in  large  urban  schools.  Programmes  in  Hu¬ 
manities  and  Science  and  Outdoor  Pursuits 
have  been  developed  (see  Ideas  No.  23). 
From  the  outset,  the  principal  professional 
personnel  from  the  Unit  have  been  directly 
associated  with  IACD  —  two  having  held 
office  as  chairman  for  different  periods  — 
and  the  two  groups  have  worked  at  all  times 
in  close  association  and  harmony  with  one 
another. 

The  second  major  project  has  been  based 
at  the  Curriculum  Development  Centre  at 
Shannon,  Co.  Clare.  This  centre,  originally 
the  brainchild  of  the  principal  of  one  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  first  comprehensive  schools,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  variety  of  projects,  the  main  achieve¬ 
ment  to  date  being  known  as  SESP  —  The 
Social  &  Environmental  Studies  Project.  This 
Centre,  too,  has  had  links  with  IACD,  some¬ 
what  more  tenuous  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Dublin  Unit,  principally,  perhaps,  for  reasons 
of  geographical  location. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  each  of 
these  three  ventures  —  the  Dublin  Curriculum 
Development  Unit,  the  Shannon  Centre  and 
the  IACD  —  the  main  promoting  forces  have 
been  practising  professionals  working  in 
schools.  These  have  each  negotiated  support 
from  the  official  bodies  who  ultimately  con¬ 
trol  affairs,  the  Department  of  Education  and 
subordinate  groups.  But  the  ideas  grew  from 
felt  need,  from  deeply  felt  concern;  have  been 
built  on  personal  enthusiasm  and  dedication; 
and  have  survived  and  thrived  despite  mini¬ 
mal  financial  support  from  official  quarters. 
At  all  stages,  however,  official  goodwill  and 
encouragement  have  been  readily  available. 

For  all  sectors  of  Irish  Education,  despite 
the  diversity  of  structures  which  govern  the 
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different  school  types,  the  reaj  control  centre 
is  the  Department  of  Education.  Yet,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  the  nature  of  this  particular 
governmental  department  is  to  follow  rather 
than  lead,  as  far  as  initiatives  for  change  are 
concerned.  This  may  be  due,  jn  part,  to  the 
fact  that  professional  staff  in  the  Department 
are  few  in  number,  grossly  overworked,  and 
weak  in  their  position  jn  the  hierarchy  of  in¬ 
fluence.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  any 
professional  planning  unit  and  no  category  of 
educational  ‘adviser’  available  to  schools.  In 
the  last  two  years  a  ‘Curriculum  Unit’  has 
been  established.  This  unit,  a  cautious  and 
tentative  step  into  this  area  of  possible  re¬ 
form,  has  been  at  pains  to  stress  the  omission 
from  its  title  of  any  suggestion  of  Curriculum 
Development.  The  personnel  in  the  unit,  all 
drawn  from  the  Inspectorate,  operate  very 
much  on  a  part-time  basis,  each  still  being 
heavily  burdened  with  responsibilities  in 
other  areas.  However,  the  fact  that  the  unit 
has  been  set  up  at  all  represents  a  significant 
event  insofar  as  jt  brings  together  profes¬ 
sional  staff  from  the  primary  and  post-primary 
sectors.  The  existence  of  a  Curriculum  Unit 
means  that  there  is  now  an  appropriate  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  which 
curriculum  issues  can  be  referred  and  which 
can  serve  as  a  contact  point  for  curriculum 
reformers,  such  as  IACD.  The  significance  of 
this  point  may  be  underlined  jf  it  is  realised 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  there  is  no 
official  system  or  policy  of  Adult  Education  in 
Ireland,  is  because  no  section  exists  within 
the  Department  charged  with  responsibility 
in  this  area.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Curriculum  Unit  marks  a 
recognition  in  official  quarters  of  the  need  to 
respond  to  an  increasing  desire  for  change 
in  the  system  which  js  stimulated  by  curricu¬ 
lum  groups  such  as  IACD. 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  IACD  and  surely  also 
to  the  Department  of  Education  that  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Unit  regards  IACD  as  its  principal 
contact  group  for  teachers  in  relation  to  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  With  the  limited  re¬ 
sources  at  its  disposal,  it  has  promised  some 
financial  subsidy  towards  conferences  and 
seminars  organised  by  the  Association. 
Through  regular  meetings  with  members  of 
the  IACD  committee  an  opportunity  is  pro¬ 


vided  for  the  free  exchange  of  views  and  for 
keeping  open  lines  of  two-way  communica¬ 
tion.  The  overt  expression  of  goodwill  with 
which  the  unit  js  seen  to  support  IACD  helps 
greatly  to  endow  the  Association’s  activities 
with  the  status  of  respectability  and  official 
approval.  This,  jn  turn,  underwrites  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  teachers  at  large  are  likely  to 
display  towards  IACD.  From  the  unit’s  point  of 
view,  its  status  within  the  Department  is  likely 
to  benefit  as  a  result  of  jts  practical  involve¬ 
ment  with  an  active  teachers’  organisation, 
clearly  working  in  harmony  with  it.  The  bene¬ 
fits  or  otherwise  of  this  alliance  have,  in  fact, 
yet  to  be  seen  as  the  links  have  only  been 
formalised  in  very  recent  months. 

During  1977  the  IACD  Committee  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  take  stock  of  its  position 
and  attempt  to  set  down  its  thinking  in  the 
form  of  a  policy  statement.  One  reason  for 
this  was  because  jt  was  felt  desirable  to  have 
a  statement  of  position  available  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  interested  jn  finding  out  about  or 
in  joining  the  Association  and  wishing  to 
know  what  it  stands  for.  It  was  recognised,  of 
course,  that  any  such  statement  of  policy 
could  only  represent  a  statement  of  position, 
subject  to  review  and  alteration  in  the  light 
of  development  and  newly  perceived  needs. 

The  committee  laboured  for  nearly  nine 
months  before  agreeing  the  text  of  a  slender 
five-page  document.  Clearly  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  summarise  jt  adequately  here  — its 
form  is  already  extremely  concise  —  but  the 
document  is  based  on  six  principles  which 
serve  to  summarise  the  main  ingredients. 
These  principles  should,  in  the  words  of  the 
document  ‘form  the  basis  for  a  fundamental, 
complete  and  ongoing  review  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum’.  They  are: 

1.  The  curriculum  should  cater  for  the  needs 
of  all  students. 

2.  The  curriculum  should  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  society. 

3.  The  curriculum  should  follow  a  natural 
sequence. 

4.  Examinations  should  conform  to  the  needs 
of  the  curriculum. 

5.  All  effective  curriculum  development  in¬ 
volves  teachers. 

6.  Innovation  if  best  achieved  by  collabora¬ 
tion  of  different  agencies. 
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The  policy  statement  was  presented  to  the 
1978  Annual  General  Meeting  and  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  members.  It  has  since  been 
sent  to  the  Curriculum  Unit  of  the  Department 
of  Education  for  consideration  and  comment. 
Their  initial  response  was  to  welcome  the 
document  but  they  .indicated  some  reserva¬ 
tion  about  jts  exclusive  emphasis,  as  they 
saw  it,  on  a  sociological  view  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  They  see  their  own  position  as  neutral  in 
relation  to  whether  a  sociological  or  philo¬ 
sophical  emphasis  is  appropriate  and  are 
anxious  to  maintain  an  open-minded  attitude 
towards  varying  schools  of  thought.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  a  full  discussion  between 
IACD  and  the  Unit  in  the  near  future  about 
all  aspects  of  the  policy  release. 

To  suggest  that  curriculum  development 
is  seen  in  action  on  a  wide  scale  in  Ireland 
would  be  a  gross  overstatement.  Despite  the 
fact  that  every  Irish  county  is  represented 
in  the  membership  of  IACD,  there  are  vast 
areas  of  the  country  where  little  impact  has 
been  made.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Association.  The 
Irish  secondary  curriculum  is  dominated  by  a 
rigid  and  restrictive  examination  system 
whose  existence  is  a  major  deterrent  to  inno¬ 
vation  and  to  curriculum  initiatives.  The  speci¬ 
fication  of  syllabuses  centrally,  even  down  to 
precise  lists  of  prescribed  texts  in  a  range  of 
subjects,  imposes  severe  limits  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher’s  freedom  to  experiment  with 
new  methods  and  new  curricula.  Narrow  regu¬ 
lations  restrict  freedom  in  timetabling  and  in 
relating  of  subject  disciplines.  Yet,  despite 
this,  there  has  been  impressive  and  increas¬ 
ing  instance  of  creative,  often  inspired,  work, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictions  of  the  system. 
This  work  has  had  some  influence  on  intro¬ 
ducing  change  in  examinations.  It  would  be 
wrong,  too,  to  overlook  the  natural  conser¬ 
vatism  within  the  teaching  profession  which 
distrusts  change  and  seeks  to  cling  to  well- 
and-tried  methods  and  structures.  We  may  yet 
be  a  long  way  from  an  Irish  Educational 
Revolution,  but  the  signs  are  there,  sufficient 
to  encourage  those  who  seek  to  move  to¬ 
wards  constructive  development.  As  Com¬ 
munity  and  Comprehensive  Schools  have 
been  introduced  in  an  increasing  number  of 
areas  during  the  current  decade  so  have  many 


of  the  traditional  values  and  attitudes  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  curriculum  been  challenged  — 
with  rewarding  and  positive  results.  There 
are  few  curriculum  experts  but  then,  experts 
of  any  kind  have  always  been  suspect  in 
Ireland.  Instead,  a  subtle  and  humble  kind  of 
expertise  prevails:  that  which  depends  on 
individuals  meeting,  struggling  with  and  resol¬ 
ving  their  own  probems.  Common  bonds  of 
rich  quality  are  being  forged  between 
teachers  engaged  in  seeking,  alongside  one 
another,  solutions  to  common  problems.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  why  one  of  the  most  popular 
formats  for  IACD  conferences  has  been  that 
in  which  direct  participation  by  members  in 
sharing  in  what  they  are  actually  doing  is 
facilitated. 

The  spirit  of  curriculum  development  in 
Ireland  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  collabora¬ 
tive  one.  Its  impetus  js  largely  of  a  ‘self-help’ 
nature,  which,  in  many  ways,  is  its  greatest 
strength  and  one  well-attuned  to  the  Irish 
character,  which  fears  all  dominance  or  im¬ 
posed  solutions  to  problems.  The  teacher  is 
the  prime  mover  for  change  and  the  principal 
agent  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  teachers  have,  in  turn,  been  supported 
in  their  efforts  by  the  good-will  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  teacher  training  and  in  educational 
research.  And,  very  important,  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  encouragement  of  many  parents. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  that  IACD  has 
flourished  and  grown  is  because  its  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  sustained  by  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  its  secretary  —  a  school  parent  well 
known  in  Irish  educational  circles  —  Mrs 
Kathleen  Quigley. 

IACD  and  other  groups,  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal,  constitute  an  effective  network  of  mutual 
support  with  the  Department  of  Education  as 
the  silent  and  unobstrusive  backer  of  its  many 
endeavours.  The  present  Minister  for  Edu¬ 
cation  is  on  recod  as  being  in  support  of 
curriculum  development  and  has  been  com¬ 
plimentary  about  the  work  of  IACD.  Since  its 
early  days  in  1972,  IACD  has  established  a 
base  for  fertile  activity,  a  good  measure  of 
goodwill,  and  can,  with  some  justification, 
claim  to  have  been  a  subtle  but  sianificant 
aaent  of  change,  slowly  making  a  mark  on 
what  has  been  traditionally  a  most  conserva¬ 
tive  system  of  education. 
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Integrated  Models  in  Education 

Nava  Butler-Por,  University  of  Haifa 


In  the  current  educational  debate,  ‘bridging 
the  gap’  between  the  educationally  disad¬ 
vantaged  and  the  advantaged,  is  probably 
the  most  discussed  of  all  issues.  Much  of 
the  thrust  of  recent  developments  jn  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice  has  been  direc¬ 
ted  towards  providing  the  means  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  facilitate  the  process  of  narrowing 
the  gap  in  academic  achievement,  between 
the  two  populations. 

The  urgent  need  for  merging  all  ethnic  and 
social  groups  into  a  single  national  entity 
in  Israel,  has  given  the  issue  of  integration 
top  priority  not  only  as  an  educational  ob¬ 
jective,  but  also  as  a  major  social  one. 

Thus  we  find  that  one  of  the  first  major  edu¬ 
cational  changes  to  be  adopted  by  the  new 
state,  involved  the  organizational  ‘reform’  of 
the  secondary  school.  It  was  decided  to 
introduce  total  integration  at  the  level  of  the 
middle  school.  This  move  was  motivated  by 
two  main  objectives:  (1)  To  make  schooling 
compulsive  to  a  growing  population  of  educa¬ 
tionally  disadvantaged  children  mostly  of 
eastern  origin,  who  might  have  not  attended 
secondary  schools  otherwise;  (2)  to  develop 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  new  heterogeneous 
school  population  wjth  the  hope  that  many 
of  them  would  remain  at  school  up  to  the  age 
of  1 8. 

The  disadvantaged  children  were  bussed 
to  advantaged  areas  and  integrated  into  tra¬ 
ditional  academic  type  schools  at  the  age  of 
12.  It  was  hoped  that  the  physical  integration 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  school  would 
contribute  towards  bringing  the  two  popula¬ 
tions  closer  to  each  other. 

Is  Integration  feasible  at  the  Middle 
School  Level? 

The  favourable  social  climate  concerning 
integration,  provided  the  programme  with  a 
safe  base-line  of  success.  However,  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  while  stimulating  developments  in 
the  school  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  hetereogeneous  school  population, 


also  highlighted  some  of  the  problems  in¬ 
herent  jn  the  new  situation. 

Two  major  areas  of  concern  were  identified: 
the  first  one  applied  to  the  learner  popu¬ 
lation,  namely  the  children,  the  second  one 
evolved  round  the  teacher  population. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  initial  im¬ 
pact  of  integration  jn  the  classroom,  has  re¬ 
sulted  for  many  disadvantaged  children  in 
disturbing  signs  of  erosion.  Many  of  them 
came  with  high  academic  expectations  in¬ 
spired  by  their  previous  successes  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools.  Although  school  help  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  help  the  children  maintain  the  desired 
level  of  achievements,  the  gap  nevertheless 
widened!  The  learning  difficulties  of  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  school  population  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  with  time,  producing  emotional  stress 
and  behaviour  problems.  Anxiety  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ‘advantaged’  pupils  and  their 
parents  who  feared  that  their  scholastic 
achievement  may  be  affected  by  integration. 
Moreover,  the  hoped  for  social  jntegration 
outside  school  was  slow  to  emerge,  not  only 
as  a  result  of  social  differences,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  geographical  distances. 

On  initiation  of  the  integration  law  in  the 
middle  schools,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
a  high  degree  of  consensus  existed  among 
teachers  as  to  the  importance  of  educational 
integration.  However,  as  work  in  the  class¬ 
room  proceeded,  many  of  them  felt  that  they 
were  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  arose  in  the  classroom  situation.  The 
new  learning-teaching  process  that  they  en¬ 
countered  called  for  a  change  in  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  role  they  have  to  play  as 
teachers.  It  was  no  longer  legitimate  to  fulfill 
the  sole  role  of  subject  teachers  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  imparting  knowledge.  (If  ever 
there  was  justification  for  that  role).  It  was 
now  demanded  of  them  to  take  an  active  part 
in  creating  optimal  learning  opportunities  for 
their  most  heterogeneous  class.  Moreover, 
the  diversity  that  existed  in  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  called  for  new  teaching  methods 
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more  suitable  to  the  pupil  population  than 
formal  methods  which  are  extensively  jn  use. 
As  the  complexity  of  the  situation  developed, 
many  of  the  teachers  lost  heart,  and  their 
anxiety  was  often  expressed  in  negative  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  integration  in  schools  in 
general  and  towards  their  disadvantaged 
pupils  in  particular. 

The  effect  of  teacher-attitudes  on  the 
school  progress  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
has  been  well  documented  in  professional 
literature  (Clark,  1966;  Kozol,  1967;  Rosenthal, 
1968;  Adar,  1973;  Stahl,  Agmon  &  Mar-Haim, 
1975;  and  others).  The  specific  implications  of 
experiments  in  integration  have  pointed  that 
social  integration  does  not  occur  as  a  result 
of  merely  seating  children  of  various  cultures 
and  ethnic  groups  together  in  one  classroom. 
If  is  suggested  that  a  new  approach  is  needed 
which  involves  intervention  programmes  and 
a  much  more  imaginative  treatment  of  the 
total  educative  process.  (Levin,  1971;  Klejn 
&  Eshel,  1977;  and  others). 

It  seems  that  equality  of  physical  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
about  meaningful  cognitive  and  social 
changes  in  children.  There  seems  to  be  a 
clear  indication  that  integration  must  start 
early  jn  the  child’s  life,  involve  thoughtful 
planning  for  intervention  programmes  in  the 
classroom  and  provide  for  relevant  teacher 
pre-service  and  in-service  training. 

Integration  in  Primary  Schools:  Ways  and 
Means 

In  the  light  of  the  middle  school  experience 
it  seemed  pertinent  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  integrated  class  does  actually 
produce  significant  changes  in  the  level  of 
school  achievements  in  disadvantaged  child¬ 
ren?  If  it  does,  under  what  educational  con¬ 
ditions?  While  integration  in  the  primary 
school  is  not  total  yet,  as  children  usually 
attend  the  neighbourhood  school,  answers 
to  the  questions  posed  above  had  to  come 
from  specific  experiments  in  primary  school 
integration.  In  Jerusalem  particular  socio¬ 
political  conditions  stimulated  the  initiation  of 
integration  of  schools  of  two  differently  cul¬ 
tured  communities  neighbouring  each  other 
geographically.  The  integration  programme 
was  examined  by  Klein  and  Eshel  with  il¬ 


luminating  findings  most  relevant  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  (1978). 

The  project  started  jn  Jerusalem  in  1969 
with  the  first  grade  with  successive  classes 
added  each  year,  while  children  in  the  un¬ 
integrated  upper  classes  continued  to  grad¬ 
uate.  The  project  included  both  schools  with 
homogeneous  lower  class  populations  and 
schools  with  integrated  classrooms  in  which 
the  proportion  of  mjddle  class  to  lower  class 
children  was  designated  as  sixty  percent  to 
forty  percent.  In  terms  of  Israel  the  lower 
class  children  in  this  experiment  equal  the 
disadvantaged  children  as  characterised  by 
(a)  parent  education  (‘Lower  Class’  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  8  years  of  schooling);  (b)  cultural 
background,  i.e.  most  children  whose  pattern 
of  school  achievement  and  behaviour  js 
termed  culturally  deprived  come  from  families 
whose  country  of  origin  is  ‘oriental’,  while  the 
middle  class  are  from  families  of  predomi¬ 
nantly  European-lsraeli  origin;  (c)  occupation 
of  father. 

Experimental  and  control  schools  were 
paired  on  the  following  dimensions: 

*  Percentage  of  lower  class  children  in  the 

classroom. 

*  Neighbourhood  location. 

*  Average  occupation  of  parents. 

*  Academic  level. 

*  School  reputation  in  the  community. 

*  Religious/non-religious  schools. 

Lower  class  children  in  the  homogeneous 
project  schools  were  found  to  be  similar  in 
all  respects  to  lower  class  children  entering 
the  integrated  schools.  The  same  applies  to 
middle  class  children  in  the  various  types  of 
schools  they  attend. 

The  research  design  employed  in  the  study 
was  basically  a  2  x  2  x  2;  integrated  versus 
non-integrated  classrooms;  ‘Activity’  versus 
traditional  formal  classrooms;  Lower  class 
versus  middle  class  pupils. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ‘activity’ 
classroom,  based  on  the  infant  school  class¬ 
room  and  the  integrated  day  open  class  is 
very  rare  in  Israel.  The  ‘activity’  class  was 
introduced  to  the  project  as  an  interventation 
programme,  although  some  researchers  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  question  its  efficacy  in  relation  to  the 
promotion  of  cognitive  development  in  this 
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population,  (Frankenstein,  1970;  and  others). 

In  addition  to  the  informal  learning  situation 
employed,  the  intervention  programme  also 
included  a  second  teacher  assigned  to  all 
project  classes  for  a  number  of  hours  to  ex¬ 
tend  individualized  contact  with  pupils.  It  was 
considered  an  excellent  way  of  catering  for 
educational  needs  of  two  groups  of  children 
varying  in  as  much  as  two  standard  devia¬ 
tions  on  ability  tests  within  a  given  class. 

Children  in  the  study  were  in  the  following 
groups: 

1.  Middle  class  children  in  integrated  classes 
with  special  intervention. 

2.  Middle  class  children  jn  integrated  classes 
without  special  intervention. 

3.  Middle  class  children  in  homogeneous 
classes  with  special  intervention. 

4.  Middle  class  children  in  homogeneous 
classes  without  special  intervention. 

5.  Lower  class  children  in  integrated  classes 
with  special  intervention. 

6.  Lower  class  children  in  integrated  classes 
without  special  intervention. 

7.  Lower  class  children  in  homogeneous  clas¬ 
ses  with  special  intervention. 

8.  Lower  class  children  in  homogeneous  clas¬ 
ses  without  intervention: 

All  children  were  tested  in  mathematics 
and  reading  during  the  last  month  of  the 
school  year  and  successively  for  the  five 
years  of  the  study.  Data  were  also  collected 
on  self  image  and  sociometric  standing. 

The  findings  of  the  study  have  shown  that: 

1.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  lower  class 
children  under  certain  conditions  achieve  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  in  integrated  primary  school 
classes  when  compared  to  their  peers  in  non- 
integrated  classes.  Klein  and  Eshel  suggest 
that  the  following  conditions  in  the  schools 
seem  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  inte¬ 
gration:  High  school  status;  Majority  of  middle 
class  pupils;  Known  high  academic  achieve¬ 
ment;  Head  teachers  committed  to  integra¬ 
tion. 

2.  Middle  class  children  in  integrated  classes 
show  no  consistent  differences  in  achieve¬ 
ment  as  compared  to  their  middle  class  peers 
in  non-integrated  classes.  These  two  aspects 
of  the  results  of  the  investigation  throw  tiaht 
on  the  two  major  issues  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  integration  on  aca¬ 


demic  achievement  of  the  chjld  population 
involved  jn  the  integration. 

3.  An  additional  interesting  finding  concerns 
the  efficacy  of  informal  education  in  enhan¬ 
cing  academic  achievement  of  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  child  in  integrated  classes.  The  results 
have  emphasized  the  potential  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  open  classroom  situation  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  experience,  providing  stimulus  for 
its  pupils  resulting  in  a  general  rise  in  school 
achievement.  To  me  personally,  if  I  may  take 
a  personal  viewpoint,  this  finding  re-inforces 
my  own  conviction  stemming  from  personal 
experience  in  England,  that  integration  must 
feed  on  genuinely  shared  learning  experien¬ 
ces,  which  can  thrive  in  an  informal  learning 
situation,  providing  that  the  structure  of  the 
classroom  is  both  educationally  sound  and 
stimulating.  Interaction  in  a  good  open  class 
can  provide  its  pupils  with  a  sense  of  be¬ 
longing  to  one  community  as  well  as  promote 
cognitive  and  social  growth.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  researchers  found  that  the 
‘activity’  classroom  situation  was  not  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  disadvantaged  child  in  the  segre¬ 
gated  class. 

Contrary  to  American  research  findings 
that  suggest  a  lower  self-image  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  in  integrated  settings,  this 
study  reveals  that  there  are  no  consistent 
differences  in  academic  self-image  scores 
between  the  lower  class  children  in  integra¬ 
ted  and  non-integrated  classes.  There  seems 
to  be  little  ‘psychological  price’  paid  by  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  in  integrated  classes  in 
primary  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  already  noted, 
there  is  an  indication  that  for  all  groups 
studied,  achievement  profiles  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  mathematical  knowledge  are  similar 
in  form,  differing  only  on  baseline  levels. 
The  implication  that  there  are  no  qualitative 
differences  in  performance  between  the  ad¬ 
vantaged  and  disadvantaged  child  is  highly 
significant  to  the  controversy  of  how  ‘truly’ 
different  the  disadvantaged  pupils  are  from 
the  advantaged  ones.  (Similar  findings  were 
reported  by  Sitker  D.  Meyers  1969;  Lieblich 
et.  al.,  1971;  Nevo,  1972). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  results  were 
consistent  over  six  years  of  schooling  and  five 
successive  waves  of  entering  classes.  They 
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suggest  that  the  effects  produced  can  be 
maintained  over  time  and  are  not  merely  an 
outcome  of  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm  and 
energy  associated  with  educational  experi¬ 
ments.  The  implications  of  the  study  seem  to 
point  towards  the  need  for  re-organization  of 
the  primary  school  on  the  Ijnes  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  middle  school  with  the  introduction 
of  teaching  methods  that  would  not  only  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  heterogeneous  school 
population,  but  would  also  facilitate  meaning¬ 
ful  interaction  between  all  children  and  their 
teachers. 

Partnership  in  Learning:  An  Experiment  in 
Tutorship 

While  general  integration  at  all  educational 
levels  is  still  to  be  implemented  it  seems  to 
us  that  much  can  be  done  to  ease  the  inte¬ 
gration  process  in  the  middle  school  by 
creating  a  link  between  the  disadvantaged 
primary  school  and  the  middle  school  desig¬ 
nated  to  absorb  the  particular  primary  school 
children. 

Previous  experience  with  integration  at 
both  school  levels  reported  above,  suggests 
that  disadvantaged  children  at  the  primary 
school  phase  should  not  only  reach  a  higher 
level  of  attainment,  but  should  also  have  an 
enhanced  ability  to  stimulate  (and  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by)  interaction  with  children  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  culture. 

It  was  also  indicated  in  the  previous  study 
and  other  research  works  that  individualized 
help  is  most  beneficial  in  the  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  The  question  was  posed  whether  these 
needs  could  not  be  profitably  provided  by  the 
middle  school  pupils?  Furthermore  we  hypo¬ 
thesized  that  if  the  middle  school  pupils  would 
act  as  tutors  to  the  primary  disadvantaged 
children  designated  to  the  absorbing  middle 
school,  the  middle  school  teaching  staff  as 
well  as  the  children  would  become  more  in¬ 
volved  and  more  committed  to  integration. 

For  our  pilot  experiment  we  decided  to  in¬ 
volve  a  special  class  for  highly  gifted  child¬ 
ren  placed  in  a  middle  school  neighbouring 
a  disadvantaged  primary  school,  as  our  first 
tutors  group.  (See:  Butler,  N:  Introducing 
and  Implementing  Educational  Innovation: 
Creating  Experimental  Classes  for  the  Gifted’. 
IDEAS,  28,  1974).  It  was  believed  that  gifted 


middle  school  children  could  provide  one 
answer  to  the  curiosity  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  stimulated  by  mass  media,  which  does 
not  usually  find  satisfaction  at  home  and  in 
the  school.  Our  experience  with  the  disad¬ 
vantaged  child  in  schools  has  indicated  that 
the  stereotype  characteristics  associated  with 
the  population  ‘apathetic’,  ‘lethargic’,  ‘un¬ 
motivated’,  does  no  longer  hold  true.  Tele¬ 
vision  watching  has  opened  up  a  window  to 
the  wide  world  with  all  its  wonders  and  prob¬ 
lems  for  all  children.  The  disadvantaged  child 
is  not  different  from  other  children  in  his 
need  to  know  and  find  answers  to  questions; 
unfortunately  this  need  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  considerable  educational  support.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  gifted  older  child  should 
be  able  to  cater  for  this  need  of  other  child¬ 
ren  as  well  as  provide  academic  help  and 
support. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year 
(1978/9),  the  following  model  was  initiated: 

Participants: 

Educators:  The  education  adviser  to  the 
special  classes  for  highly  gifted  children  with¬ 
in  regular  school.  (The  writer).  Headteacher 
of  the  middle  school  jn  which  the  special 
class  is  placed;  Headteacher  of  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  primary  school  whose  children  con¬ 
tinue  jn  the  middle  school  above  mentioned; 
middle  schoof  educational  adviser. 

Children:  Twenty  five  highly  gifted  children  in 
special  form  2,  middle  school  and  thirty  five 
primary  school  children,  educationally  disad¬ 
vantaged,  form  3. 

Objectives: 

General:  To  link  the  middle  school  child  with 
the  primary  school  one  to  facilitate  meaning¬ 
ful  interaction  at  the  middle  school  educa¬ 
tional  phase. 

Specific  to  the  special  classes  of  gifted 
children: 

1.  To  educate  towards  involvement  in  the 
social  needs  of  society  and  to  contribute  to  it. 

2.  To  provide  a  personal  experience  of  the 
social  problem  of  ‘bridging  the  gap’  in  edu¬ 
cational  context  between  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  advantaged  populations. 
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3.  Developing  greater  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

For  the  disadvantaged  child: 

1.  To  encourage  greater  motivation  for  learn¬ 
ing. 

2.  To  provide  help  with  school  work. 

3.  To  offer  intellectual  stimulus. 

4.  To  enhance  emotional  and  social  growth. 

Preparations  for  Implementation  of  the 
Experiment: 

A  meeting  of  all  educators  participating  in 
the  experiment  was  convened.  The  team  de¬ 
cided  on  the  structure  of  the  tutorial  work  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  children,  and  on  the 
methods  of  counselling  the  children.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  gifted  children  for  their  tu¬ 
torial  work  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  follow¬ 
ing  activities: 

1.  Talk  by  class  teacher  on  the  nature  and 
importance  of  voluntary  work. 

2.  Three  meetings  of  the  special  gifted  class 
with  the  educational  adviser  of  the  school  to 
discuss  the  educational  and  emotional  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  child. 

3.  Visit  of  the  primary  school  headteacher  in¬ 
volved  in  the  experiment  to  the  gifted  class 
involved  to  discuss  the  special  problems  of 
her  school  and  its  pupils. 

4.  Individual  meeting  with  middle  school  edu¬ 
cation  adviser:  Each  tutor  met  with  the  ad¬ 
viser  to  plan  the  tutorial  work  in  general,  and 
the  first  tutorial  meeting  in  particular. 

Structure  and  Contents  of  Tutorial  Meetings: 

1.  A  tutor  was  assigned  to  one  or  two  disad¬ 
vantaged  children.  Each  tutor  will  choose  to¬ 
gether  with  his  ‘pupil’  a  personal  topic.  To¬ 
gether  they  will  study  the  topic  and  compile 
a  topic  book. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  shared  activity  would 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  intellectual 
stimulus  as  well  as  enhance  motivation  for 
learning  and  provide  help  with  the  basic 
school  subjects. 

2.  Each  tutor  will  prepare  games  for  his  pupil 
to  be  played  together.  The  games  hour  will 
also  include  making  new  games  and  planning 
outdoor  games  in  small  groups  of  tutors  and 
pupils. 


This  activity  was  planned  to  promote  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  growth. 

Follow  up  and  Evaluation: 

The  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  carried  out  by  two  methods: 
1.  Regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
educators  planning  team.  2.  Weekly  individual 
meetings  between  each  tutor  and  the  middle 
school  educational  adviser.  At  this  meeting 
the  tutor  will  report  on  his  tutorial  meeting 
and  will  discuss  the  problems  which  arose 
and  the  contents  of  the  next  tutorial  meeting. 
Each  tutor  will  keep  a  diary  of  the  activities 
held  and  his  evaluation  of  each  activity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  criteria:  Objectives, 
programme,  materials  used;  personal  pre¬ 
paration  and  duties;  personal  evaluation  of 
each  meeting. 

Procedure: 

Once  a  week  the  middle  school  gifted  class 
goes  to  the  disadvantaged  primary  school 
involved  in  the  project.  The  children  stay 
there  for  two  hours  to  work  on  an  individual 
basis  with  their  ‘pupils’: 

1.  Work  on  personal  topic:  45  minutes 

2.  Story  reading  of  tutor  to  pupil:  15  minutes 

3.  Games  —  playing  together,  in  small  groups 
and  making  new  games:  60  minutes 

This  model  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
months  only,  therefore  it  is  too  early  to 
assess  its  efficacy  as  an  integration  factor. 
Nor  is  it  possible  at  this  stage  to  evaluate  the 
measure  of  success  in  achieving  its  objec¬ 
tives.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
children  involved,  ‘tutors’  and  pupils  are 
most  enthusiastic  participants.  The  two  head¬ 
teachers  as  well  as  the  educational  advisers 
of  the  middle  school  have  commented  on  the 
deep  involvement  of  children  and  teaching 
staff  with  the  project  and  their  commitment 
to  its  success. 

The  Role  of  the  Universities  as  Agents  of 
Social  Change 

For  integration  to  be  meaningful  it  should  not 
end  in  the  schools.  Education  programmes 
in  integrated  schools  should  extend  to  insti¬ 
tutes  of  higher  education,  in  order  to  achieve 
a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  dif¬ 
ferently  cultured  students. 
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In  seeking  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
process  of  ‘bridging  the  gap’  at  university 
level.  Haifa  University  has  initiated  a  unique 
project.  A  special  department  was  created 
jn  order  to  identify  the  potential  student  in 
disadvantaged  villages  and  new  towns.  Uni¬ 
versity  students  from  these  areas  act  as  ‘con¬ 
suls’  in  developing  towns.  They  identify 
potential  students  among  members  of  their 
community  who  have  already  proved  them¬ 
selves  as  local  leaders.  The  university  en¬ 
courages  them  to  enroll  as  full  time  students 
providing  them  with  a  year  of  prepratory  study 
programme  as  well  as  with  a  scholarship  to 
continue  with  degree  studies,  on  condition 
that  they  return  to  their  communities  to  work 
there  as  local  leaders.  They  are  also  offered 
help  with  their  course  work  if  required.  This 
programme  has  led  to  a  surge  of  interest 
among  students  and  lecturers  in  the  social 
and  educational  problems  of  several  dis¬ 
advantaged  communities  resulting  in  various 
new  projects  in  the  communities  and  at  the 
university. 

The  growing  awareness  in  the  universities 
of  the  need  to  assume  a  more  active  role  in 
serving  society,  has  given  impetus  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  programme.  Students  in  all  universities 
are  encouraged  to  become  tutors  to  child¬ 
ren  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Students  who 
join  the  tutorial  scheme  are  awarded  a 
scholarship  which  pays  for  half  of  their  uni¬ 
versity’s  fees.  (Higher  education  is  not  free 
in  Israel). 

The  students  participating  in  the  tutorial 
project  travel  to  developing  areas  once  a 
week  to  work  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  a 
child  whose  teacher  believes  would  benefit 
from  this  kind  of  help. 

The  students  involved  in  the  programme 
have  formed  close  relationships  with  their 
pupils  and  their  families.  The  first  hand  ex¬ 
perience  with  disadvantaged  children  in  their 
own  environment  has  given  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  different  cultures  and  the  problems 
inherent  to  integration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  students  have 
commented  on  the  high  motivation  of  the 
families  to  help  their  children  in  the  new 
tutorial  situation.  Although  one  may  agree 
with  Midwinter  (1973)  who  suggests  that  the 
effect  of  home  and  neighbourhood  for  good 


or  ill  on  educational  attainment  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  that  of  the  influence  of  the  school, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  by  bringing  the  ‘school’ 
to  the  homes  jn  an  informal  manner  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  two  worlds  of  the  child, 
namely  the  home  and  the  school,  much 
closer  together.  /  . 

By  involving  the  students  in  this  process 
the  universities  can  become  the  means  by 
which  a  greater  understanding  and  respect 
for  social  and  cultural  diversity  can  be 
achieved. 

It  seems  to  us  that  only  by  striving  to  reach 
greater  understanding  between  the  popula¬ 
tions,  will  integration  cease  to  exist  as  a  mere 
model  in  education,  and  emerge  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  dynamic  process  in  effecting 
social/  change. 

NAVA  BUTLER-POR 


Nava  Buter-Por  has  been  based  at  the  University  of 
Haifa  School  of  Education  for  a  decade  or  more,  and 
prior  to  that  was  a  member  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College.  She 
contributed  to  IDEAS  in  1974  when  it  was  published 
by  The  College,  and  she  has  retained  a  strong  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  colleagues  in  England.  The  research  she 
has  undertaken  in  Israel  has  interested  educators  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 
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Classroom  Aids  for  Teaching  English 

Leslie  A.  Smith 


A  cherished  aspect  of  my  childhood  in  the 
1920s  was  that  part  of  the  Sunday  ritual  of 
self-entertainment  which  involved  the  whole 
family  playing  a  game  grandfather  called  ‘at 
the  drop  of  a  hat’.  The  game  involves  story¬ 
telling  based  on  six  or  more  words  offered  to 
the  ‘performer’  by  his  audience.  The  rules 
are  simple:  two  minutes  are  allowed  for  each 
story;  all  words  offered  are  to  be  used  in 
correct  context  and  in  sequence;  nobody 
shall  interrupt  the  story-teller  once  he  starts 
to  speak  ‘at  the  drop  of  a  hat’. 

This  Victorian-period  parlour  game  has  a 
place  in  the  modern  classroom  where  the 
children  practise  usage  of  their  mother- 
tongue;  and  it  might  have  a  place  in  the 
learning  of  foreign  languages.  But  adjusted 
slightly,  the  game  possesses  the  potential  of 
sponsoring  practice  in  the  written  and  read 
word  as  well  as  the  spoken  word.  It  seems 
to  fit  into  current  educational  theory  rather 
well. 

In  the  classroom  setting  there  is  more  to 
guiding  the  pupils’  usage  of  language  than 
playing  games  like  this;  but  the  basic  ingre¬ 
dients  of  ‘at  the  drop  of  a  hat’  form  a  starting 
point  from  which  the  teacher  may  work  as  he 
taps  a  universe  of  experience,  attitudes,  per¬ 
ception,  understanding  and  knowledge  for 
lessons  which  promote  enjoyment  through 
the  use  of  language  and  its  associated  skills. 

I  have  searched  the  shelves  of  publishers  of 
educational  materials  for  aids  that  will  help 
the  teacher  of  English  language  meet  such 


goals,  and  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  the  materials  currently  available.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  resources  developed  and  published  by 
the  Longman  Group. 

J.  R.  C.  Yglesjas  has  collaborated  with 
other  teachers  to  produce  under  the  Long¬ 
man  imprint  a  number  of  series  of  books  each 
of  which  offers  a  five-year  long  secondary 
school  course  in  English  Language.  Study 
English  (in  collaboration  with  Hazel  Hagger) 
is  a  series  of  five  books  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  units  which  deal  with  themes 
related  to  interest  and  language  level  of  the 
age-groups  of  pupils  concerned.  Extracts 
from  a  wide  range  of  poetry  and  prose  form 
the  basis  of  the  work,  together  with  other 
modes  of  communication  such  as  newspaper 
writing,  playscripts  and  statistical  data.  Ex¬ 
cellently  illustrated,  each  book  ‘provides  a 
structured  study  of  techniques  and  skills’. 
Mainstream  English  (in  collaboration  with  L. 
E.  Snellgrove)  is  a  series  of  six  books  which 
present  work  in  the  areas  of  language  study, 
project  work,  research  and  library  work, 
drama  and  role  playing;  and  each  book  is 
attractively  presented  jn  a  large  format  and 
is  illustrated  in  full  colour.  Mastery  of  Eng¬ 
lish  (in  collaboration  with  I.  M.  Newnham  who 
also  edited  ‘Study  English’)  is  a  more  aca¬ 
demic  series  of  five  books  ‘aimed  to  stimu- 

(continued  on  p.120) 
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Writing  in  the  Secondary  School  English 
Lesson 

Jo  Kelly 


An  article  by  James  Breese,  ‘Writing  —  a  skill  or  an 
art?’,  appeared  in  the  issue  for  January/February,  1977. 
In  it,  he  suggested  that  skill  in  writing  was  dependent 
on  instruction  from  the  teacher  and  the  practising  of 
exercises.  I  haven’t  taken  up  every  point  he  made,  but 
have  tried  to  identify  the  teacher’s  role  in  the  teaching 
of  writing.  (Jo  Kelly). 


Current  discussion  of  English  teaching  seems 
to  have  gathered  about  something  called 
‘basic  skills’  in  writing.  These  seem  to  be 
spelling,  punctuation,  ‘grammar’  and  ‘vo¬ 
cabulary’,  and  the  implication  is  that  children 
can  receive  them  through  instruction,  and,  in 
fact,  must  so  receive  them  before  writing  can 
be  undertaken. 

A  skill,  as  I  understand  it,  involves  knowing 
how  to  do  something,  and,  if  these  skills  are 
basic,  I  assume  that  teachers  would  teach 
how  to  spell  and  punctuate,  how  to  construct 
sentences,  and  how  to  use  words,  giving 
plenty  of  practice  in  these  activities  before 
allowing  anyone  to  write.  But  surely  what  is 
basic  about  writing,  apart  from  the  learning 
of  motor  skills,  which  seems  not  to  be  what  is 
under  discussion,  is,  first,  an  understanding 
of  writing  as  a  symbolic  system  allied  to,  but 
different  from,  speech,  and,  second,  the  in¬ 
tention  to  write  something.  Spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  grammar  and  vocabulary  are  of  integ¬ 
ral  importance  to  writing,  but  surely  not  pre¬ 
liminary. 

It’s  important  for  children  to  realize  how 
closely  linked  are  writing  and  reading.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  spelling  and 
punctuation  is  to  convince  the  writers  that  they 
really  matter.  Children’s  willingness  to  take 
trouble  increases  noticeably  if  their  work  is  to 
be  displayed  or  otherwise  presented  to  other 
people,  and  their  frequent  carelessness  may 
be  partly  caused  by  its  not  always  being  evi¬ 
dent  to  them  that  writing  usually  implies 
reading.  If  the  work  is  simply  an  exercise  that 
will  be  read  cursorily  by  the  teacher  in  his 
role  of  ‘examiner’,  there  can  be  little  genuine 


incentive  to  write  either  interestingly  or  cor¬ 
rectly.  But  if  the  children  are  writing  some¬ 
thing  they  really  want  to  write,  and  if  the 
teacher  really  wants  to  read  jt,  then  he  may 
be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reader,  worthy  of 
actual  communicative  effort.  Even  so,  he  has, 
as  a  teacher,  additional  responsibilities  to  the 
children,  and  .it’s  surely  valuable  to  find  dif¬ 
ferent  readers  —  children,  parents,  other 
teachers  —  whenever  this  can  be  managed. 

It  seems,  too,  to  be  genuinely  difficult  for 
some  children  to  pay  attention  to  spelling 
and  punctuation,  particularly  to  punctuation, 
at  the  same  time  as  they  work  out  what  they 
want  to  say.  If  the  work  is  intended  for  dis¬ 
play,  or  for  some  other  means  of  reaching  a 
wider  audience,  the  second  draft  can  be  a 
corrected  one.  Otherwise,  though  it’s  not 
entirely  tidy,  corrections  can  usually  be  made 
afterwards.  For  children  with  real  difficulties, 
it  helps,  if  there’s  time,  to  tel)  them  how  many 
full  stops  there  ought  to  be;  this  seems  to  give 
the  necessary  confidence  to  get  most  of  them 
right.  Spelling  seems  less  amenable  to 
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second  thoughts,  but  even  so,  the  separate 
concentration  can  lead  to  some  corrections. 

Some  time  ago,  I  asked  a  class  of  third- 
year  boys  and  girls,  the  lowest  stream  of  a 
six-stream  year-group  in  a  secondary  modern 
school,  to  write  poems  about  war.  Before 
writing,  we  had  read  poems,  looked  at  pic¬ 
tures,  and  talked  about  the  subject.  During 
their  secondary  English  lesson  they  had,  from 
time  to  time,  done  exercises  in  punctuation 
and  learned  lists  of  spellings.  They  had  done 
no  ‘grammar’,  and  no  direct  attempts  had 
been  made  to  teach  them  ‘vocabulary’. 

The  three  following  poems  are  chosen  not 
for  their  competence  or  lack  of  it,  but  for 
their  variety. 

The  Guns  Blast. 

Shells  fly  over  our  head. 

Behind  we  hear  peple  being  hit  by  the  shell 
blast. 

In  frut  we  see  the  shells  going  off  all  the 
time. 

We  wonder  which  one  will  hit  us  but  we 
go  nerer  all  the  time. 

Then  we  start  walking  all  over  the  dead 
bodys. 

The  bodys  are  all  moude  and  they  smell 
and  look  horabil. 

The  blod  was  running  past  us. 

We  where  hopping  for  rain  but  it  did  not 
look  like  it. 

Then  a  shell  blaset  and  we  woke  up  in  a 
prison  camp. 

Roy 

Out  to  the  battle  field  you  run, 

Ready  and  willing  to  fight  for  your 
country, 

To  defeat  the  emeny, 

You  know  now  you  cannot  turn  back, 
you  will  suffer  great  pain  and  lost  on 
the  battle  field, 

You  will  fight  among  dead  and  rotting 
bodys, 

When  the  war  is  over  you  may  not  have 
any  familys  to  go  back  to  no  homes, 

Just  memorys, 

Jean 

The  sent  of  gas  fills  the  still  air, 

The  sight  of  blood  all  around, 


All  around  dead  bodies  lie 

As  still  as  the  grass  on  a  carlm  summers 

day, 

Women  weaping,  crouched  down  on 
the  ground 

By  their  relations  bodies, 

Women  weaping  at  the  sight  of  their 
children 

dieing  from  diseas  off  dead  bodies  all 
around, 

No  where  to  go  but  to  the  ruins  of  houses, 
Some  with  one  wall  still  standing, 

All  around  lie  rotting  gas  marsks,  helmets 
And  old  boots  with  moss  growing  on  them. 

David 

All  three  have  spelling  mistakes.  Roy  had 
some  remedial  teaching  during  his  first  two 
years;  he  is  a  poor  speller,  and  aware  of  it. 
Yet,  if  we  count  only  words  of  five  or  more 
letters,  he  has  about  60%  correct.  Including 
four-letter  words  gives  a  success  rate  of  al¬ 
most  74%  and  counting  everything  gives 
83.6%  right.  This  suggests  that  when  it  comes 
to  spelling,  only  perfection  is  good,  and  some 
reidentification  of  what  we  mean  by  ‘poor’ 
might  help  to  give  children  more  confidence. 

Can  he,  nevertheless,  be  taught  better 
spelling?  Are  there  rules  and  regularities  that 
would  help  him?  One  of  his  mistakes  occurs 
frequently  also  in  other  people’s  work,  and  it 
would  be  worth  devoting  class  time  to  it.  It 
follows  the  rule  for  changing  words  ending 
in  ‘y’  to  plurals.  Another  fairly  common  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  ‘pp’  jn  ‘hoping’,  and  that,  too, 
could  be  discussed  in  class,  along  with  other 
words  in  which  the  number  of  consonants  and 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  are  related.  All  the 
others  are  his  own  problem.  The  differen¬ 
ces  between  ‘were’  and  ‘where’  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  him;  it  may  look  like  a  common 
error,  but,  at  least  in  this  school,  the  two  are 
rarely  confused.  Of  words  ending  in  ‘ood’, 
in  the  south  of  England  only  ‘flood’  rhymes 
with  ‘blood’,  so  it’s  no  use  trying  to  compile  a 
list,  though  the  two  could  perhaps  be  usefully 
coupled  for  him.  The  others  he  must  learn 
and  remember  for  himself,  though  the  teacher 
can  help  by  giving  him  the  correct  spellings. 

Apart  from  the  ‘y’  endings,  Jean’s  only 
mistakes  are  in  ‘enemy’  and  ‘lost’.  Neither 
seems  to  be  strictly  a  spelling  mistake,  but 
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rather  the  result  of  mishearing.  Since  one  or 
two  others  in  the  class  have  ‘enermy\  .it’s 
one  that  could  be  discussed,  but  the  other 
will  have  to  be  explained  individually.  No  rule 
seems  applicable  to  either. 

David’s  more  enterprising  work  has  led  him 
into  several  spelling  mistakes.  He  has  ‘sent’, 
‘carlm’,  ‘weapjng’,  ‘thier’,  ‘dieing’,  ‘diseas’, 
and  ‘marsks’.  Later,  though,  he  has  ‘their’, 
and  probably  just  needs  to  be  careful  with  it. 
With  ‘calm’  and  ‘masks’  he  must  detach  the 
words  from  their  pronunciation,  and  simply 
learn  the  spelling.  There  may  be  a  rule  that  if 
a  word  is  singular  and  a  monosyllable,  it  can 
have  only  two  consecutive  consonants,  un¬ 
less,  as  jn  ‘marsh’,  two  of  the  consonants 
combine  to  form  one  sound.  But  .if  there  is,  it 
has  never  come  my  way,  and  it  seems,  in  any 
case,  less  complicated  to  learn  the  words. 
‘Weeping’  and  ‘disease’,  it  seems,  must  also 
be  learnt.  They  might  easily  be  spelt  as  David 
spells  them,  but  aren’t.  ‘Sent’  looks  as  if  a 
list  would  help.  There’s  ‘ascent’,  and  ‘de¬ 
scent’,  and  ‘scene’.  But  there  are  also  ‘sent’, 
‘assent’,  ‘dissent’  and  ‘seen’,  and  I  really 
don’t  see  how  they’re  to  be  distinguished 
except  through  a  context  of  meaning.  In  fact, 
putting  them  together  simply  as  spellings  is 
very  confusing.  It  seems  better  to  spare 
David  the  confusion,  and  just  distinguish  for 
him  between  ‘sent’  and  ‘scent’.  ‘Dying’  must 
surely  follow  a  rule.  The  relevant  part  of  the 
one  that  seems  applicable  is  as  follows:  ‘If 
you  wish  to  add  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel  (ing)  to  a  word  ending  in  mute  “e” 
(die),  you  drop  the  mute  “e”.’  Unfortunately, 
that  would  give  ‘diing’,  and  ‘die’  is,  therefore, 
like  several  other  words  (including  ‘dye’), 
an  exception.  The  rule  is  an  interesting  and 
useful  one,  but  the  ability  to  make  use  of  it  is 
likely  rather  to  follow  than  to  precede  a  con¬ 
siderable  command  of  language,  and  it  seems 
more  sensible,  at  present,  to  give  David  the 
correct  spelling,  and  to  concentrate  on  help¬ 
ing  him  to  develop  the  skill  in  writing  that  he 
undoubtedly  possesses. 

Teaching  spelling  rules,  then,  and  com¬ 
piling  lists,  won’t  solve  all  the  problems.  Few 
competent  spellers  know  any  rules,  and  I 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  interest  col¬ 
leagues  and  students  in  the  one  about  words 
ending  in  mute  ‘e\  wjth  a  singular  lack  of 


success.  This  js  not  to  say  that  acquaintance 
with  rules  and  regularities  is  necessarily  a 
waste  of  time.  In  the  context  of  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  language,  some  children  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  them,  and  are  entitled 
to  know  what  they  are.  In  fact,  if  they  can  be 
mastered,  the  rules  for  adding  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  together  with  those  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  plurals,  cover  a  great  many  of  the 
most  common  mistakes.  But  many  errors, 
particularly  for  the  children  with  most  diffi¬ 
culty,  are  individual  ones,  and  must  be  over¬ 
come  individually,  with  the  teacher’s  constant 
encouragement,  with  the  help,  as  compe¬ 
tence  grows,  of  a  dictionary,  and  also  with  an 
understanding  of  the  commonsense  nature  of 
the  agreement  to  spell  words  in  particular 
ways. 

These  poems  were  first  drafts,  written  on 
loose  paper,  and  copied,  after  I’d  read  them, 
into  the  children’s  books.  All  spellings  would, 
in  the  fair  copy,  have  been  corrected.  More 
difficult  is  to  know  how  far  to  correct  other 
kinds  of  error,  and  how  often  to  require  fair 
copies  to  be  made.  Correcting  everything, 
always,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is  likely 
to  be  discouraging,  unless  the  standard  of 
accurarcy  is  already  high.  Some  schools,  I 
know,  allow  only  corrected  work  to  appear  in 
exercise  books,  but  I  was  never  able  to  bring 
myself  to  insist  on  this,  except  for  some 
shorter  pieces  of  work,  perhaps  mainly  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  have  wanted  to  do  it  myself, 
but  also  because  it  seemed  better,  much  of 
the  time,  to  go  on  to  something  fresh.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  tended,  with  longer  pieces  of  work, 
to  correct  only  partially,  concentrating  on 
what  seemed  most  helpful,  and  most  likely  to 
be  taken  in.  Some  pieces,  usually  accounts  of 
personal  experience  or  feeling,  it  seemed 
quite  wrong  to  ‘correct’.  The  only  appropriate 
response  would  be  acceptance  and  whatever 
appreciation  seemed  possible.  Poems,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  usually  shorter,  because  their 
form  makes  them  a  little  more  impersonal, 
and  perhaps  also  because  I  liked  to  keep  the 
first  drafts,  would  mostly  be  corrected  and 
copied  out.  But  because  one  ought  not,  for 
those  reasons,  to  imply  that  other  kinds  of 
writing  are  less  important,  it’s  perhaps  best 
to  take,  from  time  to  time,  different  kinds  of 
writing,  the  more  expository  as  well  as  the 
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personal,  and  to  try  to  improve  them  as  far 
as  possible,  before  moving  on.  First  drafts 
are  likely  to  be  fairly  close  to  thought,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  kinds  of  explicitness 
that  are  necessary  for  real  communication  .is 
necessary  if  the  children  are  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  writers.  I  doubt  whether  this  understand¬ 
ing  will  result  just  from  writing,  though;  it  will 
depend  also  on  reading,  and  on  discussion  of 
what  is  read,  not  merely  as  admirers,  but  as 
practitioners  coming  to  an  awareness  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  processes  of  using  lan¬ 
guage. 

Teaching  punctuation  js  a  much  more 
straightforward  matter,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  ought  to  be  taught.  Occasional  prac¬ 
tice  can  do  no  harm,  and  at  least  demon¬ 
strates  the  teacher’s  concern;  at  best,  it  can 
be  both  entertaining  and  satisfying.  Practice, 
though,  even  jf  it  has  been  enjoyed,  is  un¬ 
likely  to  have  much  effect  on  writing  unless 
the  children  have  understood  the  logic  of 
punctuation,  and  can  appreciate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  reader  if  it’s  incorrect. 

Full  stops  matter  most,  and  really  don’t 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  Most 
children  know,  by  the  age  of  eleven,  where 
they  should  be,  even  if  the  evidence  isn’t 
always  present  in  their  written  work;  and  for 
the  very  few  who  haven’t  understood,  if 
they’re  told  that  you  can  say  only  one  thing 
in  writing,  and  then  you  must  either  connect 
it  in  some  way  to  the  next  thing,  or  put  a  full 
stop,  they  can  usually  manage.  Commas  are 
a  really  rather  sophisticated  form  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  with  vast  numbers  of  rules  for  their  use, 
and  any  attempt  to  teach  more  than  a  few  of 
these  rules,  at  least  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  or 
even  later,  is  probably  unrealistic.  Commas 
can’t,  in  any  case,  be  used  simply  according 
to  rule;  their  intelligent  use  requires  a  judge¬ 
ment  that  can’t  easily  be  divorced  from  one’s 
general  linguistic  intentions.  For  younger 
children,  it  may  be  best  to  stick  to  the  old 
formula  that  you  put  a  comma  when  a  brief 
pause  is  needed. 

Colons  and  semi-colons  can  wait,  too,  per¬ 
haps  as  late  as  the  fifth  form,  but  quite  young 
children  will  want  to  write  down  conversa¬ 
tions.  Some  will  be  able  to  use  inverted  com¬ 
mas  competently  before  reaching  the  secon¬ 
dary  school,  while  others  will  continue  to  find 


them  difficult.  But  beginning  new  paragraphs 
for  new  speakers  is,  from  the  reader’s  point 
of  view,  much  more  important,  and  much 
easier  for  the  writer,  so  that  an  jnsistance  on 
inverted  commas  can,  jf  necessary,  come 
later.  Apostrophes  indicating  missing  letters 
are  fairly  easy,  and  eleven-year-olds  can  be 
expected  to  use  them.  Those  showing  pos¬ 
session  are  much  more  difficult,  and  though 
they  can  be  taught  and  practised  in  junior 
forms,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  ac¬ 
curacy  in  their  use  till  perhaps  the  fourth  or 
fifth  form. 

My  third-formers’  poems  didn’t  really  re¬ 
quire  anything  very  complicated  by  way  of 
punctuation.  Roy  has  turned  the  first  line  into 
a  sort  of  title,  and  I’m  not  sure  whether  the 
capital  letters  should  go  or  stay.  Since  they 
have  a  certain  effectiveness,  they  can  prob¬ 
ably  stay.  Clearly,  he  has  no  problem  with 
full  stops.  David  should  sometimes  have  used 
full  stops  where  he  has  commas,  but  I  know 
from  his  other  work  that  he  does  know  how 
to  use  them,  and  he  can  probably  put  them 
in  himself,  if  asked.  Jean  is  using  the  comma 
as  her  only  marker,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  and  ought  to  receive  some  individual 
help. 

Spelling  and  punctuation,  though,  are  not 
inherent  qualities  of  language.  The  conven¬ 
tions  attached  to  them  are  necessary  aids  to 
the  understanding  of  the  written  word;  they 
exist  as  a  result  of  decision  or  of  historical 
development.  Some  of  the  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  punctuation,  are  quite  general, 
and  can  well  be  explained  in  class  with  the 
help  of  the  blackboard.  Others  are  individual 
ones,  and,  if  time  and  situation  allow,  the 
more  individual  help  that  can  be  given  with 
them,  by  the  teacher  or  by  other  children, 
the  better. 

The  relationships  of  syntax  and  vocabulary 
to  language  use  are  quite  different.  The  rules 
of  syntax  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  how 
a  particular  language  is  actually  used,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  have  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  prescriptive.  Young  children, 
before  they  attend  school  at  all,  have  gained 
considerable  mastery  of  them,  with  some  help, 
thouqh  usually  little  direct  instruction,  from 
adults,  and  mainly  throuah  their  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  powers  of  linguistic  deduction. 
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It  seems  nonsense  to  suggest  that  compe¬ 
tent  writing  will  be  impossible  without  con¬ 
scious  knowledge  of  these  rules.  They  are,  in 
any  case,  extraordinarily  complex.  Teaching 
the  kind  of  grammar  formerly  required  for  ‘O’ 
level  English  Language  meant  composing 
sentences  especially  for  the  purpose.  Most 
actual  utterances,  .in  speech  or  in  writing, 
failed  to  fit  very  comfortably  into  the  analytic 
categories  prescribed  for  them. 

The  worry  teachers  have  about  grammar 
—  when  it  isn’t,  in  fact,  a  worry  about  full 
stops  —  often  derives  from  the  occasions 
when  syntax  collapses,  and  writing  no  longer 
makes  sense.  It  may  be  that  the  application  of 
a  grammatical  rule  can  help.  If  so,  then  of 
course  it  mustn’t  be  withheld.  But  almost 
always  the  problem  is  not  .in  the  language 
but  in  the  thinking,  and  if  help  can  be  given  in 
clarifying  meaning,  appropriate  syntax  will 
usually  follow.  It  does  sometimes  happen  that 
mistakes  are  made  through  lack  of  knowledge 
of  particular  conventions  of  sentence-con¬ 
struction,  and  then  the  teacher  must 
simply  provide  the  necessary  information. 

The  only  one  of  these  three  children  who 
has  any  mistakes  in  syntax  is  David.  Many  of 
his  ‘sentences’  don’t  have  verbs.  But  his  in¬ 
tention  is  to  build  up  images,  and  at  his 
present  stage  of  skill  in  writing,  using  phrases 
is  probably  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  To  try  to 
correct  his  sentence-construction  would  alter 
the  structure  of  his  poem.  He  must  be  told 
that  it’s  ‘disease  from  dead  bodies’,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  standard  usage,  not  of  in¬ 
correct  grammar. 

I  suspect  that  a  problem  concealed  by  the 
use  of  the  term  ‘grammar’  is  that  of  standard 
English  usage.  ‘Bad  grammar’  and  ‘ungram¬ 
matical’  usually  mean  the  use  of  a  non-stan¬ 
dard  dialect.  Linguistically,  all  dialects  are 
equal,  or  potentially  equal.  Socially,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  are  not,  and  this  poses  a  very 
real  difficulty  for  teachers  of  English  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  for 
what  proportion  of  English  children  the 
standard  dialect  is  the  language  of  the  home. 
My  guess  is  that  it  would  be  so  for  a  minority; 
yet  for  various  historical  and  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  this  is  the  dialect  of  print,  of  schools, 
and  of  success  in  education. 

Those  for  whom  it’s  also  the  dialect  of  the 


home  come  to  school  with  an  advantage.  To¬ 
wards  the  speech  of  the  rest,  teachers  have 
a  choice  of  attitudes.  One  is  to  assume  that 
they  are  poor  users  of  English,  who  must  be 
corrected  and  improved.  Many  children  sur¬ 
vive  this  approach  with  astonishing  resilience, 
rapidly  becoming  bi-dialectal;  for  others,  it 
must  surely  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  confi¬ 
dence.  Either  way,  a  chasm  is  created  bet¬ 
ween  school  and  the  rest  of  life. 

Another  possibility,  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  perhaps  the  most  logical,  is  to  insist  on 
the  equal  standing  of  all  dialect  forms,  and  to 
refuse  to  promote  the  ‘standard’  variety.  Per¬ 
haps,  one  day,  all  British  dialect  forms  will 
be  equally  acceptable,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  so  at  present.  Meanwhile,  our  children  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  standard  forms  are, 
not  because  they  are  in  any  way  better,  but 
because  they  are  the  usual  printed  forms,  and 
because  it  is  an  inconvenience  not  to  have 
access  to  them. 

Our  language  is  first  acquired  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  our  experiences,  and  is  an  inextricable 
part  of  ourselves  and  our  ways  of  making 
sense  of  things.  To  disparage  the  language 
is  to  disparage  the  person.  If  standard  forms 
are  to  be  made  available,  therefore,  to  non¬ 
standard  speakers,  some  sensitivity  of  ap¬ 
proach  seems  indicated.  There  seems  no 
particular  need  to  start  from  the  moment 
children  arrive  at  school.  Nor  does  it  involve 
teaching  ‘grammar’.  Their  own  usage  is  per¬ 
fectly  grammatical,  and  as  useful  for  or¬ 
ganizing  thought  as  the  standard  forms.  It 
seems  to  me,  jn  fact,  that  in  most  English 
regional  usages,  there  are  comparatively  few 
differences  from  the  ‘standard’  grammar,  but 
that  they  tend  to  occur  in  frequently  used 
constructions,  so  that  the  grammar  seems 
more  different  than  it  is.  Perhaps  the  best 
solution  is  gradually  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  standard  forms  in  writing,  once  some 
mastery  and  confidence  have  been  achieved. 
It’s  clear  to  the  children  from  their  reading 
that  there  are  differences  between  the  written 
or  printed  language  and  the  spoken,  and, 
since  writing  .isn’t  entangled  with  experience 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  speech,  it’s  much 
more  amenable  to  correction.  If  standard 
forms  are  presented  as  conventions  of  the 
written  language,  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
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son  why  the  effect  should  be  alienating. 

Vocabulary  seems  to  be  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  acquisition  of  all,  and  the  one  most 
dependent  on  experience,  not  only  of  lan¬ 
guage,  but  also  of  the  world.  Learning  words 
isn’t  the  acquiring  of  pieces  of  knowledge 
under  the  heading  ‘vocabulary’;  nor  shall 
we  ‘widen’  our  ‘vocabularies’  by  setting  out 
to  learn  words.  Knowing  how  to  use  a  word 
involves  coming  to  know  what  it  means. 

I  have  never  really  found  it  useful  to  try  to 
‘teach’  vocabulary.  It  used  to  be  necessary  to 
try,  so  that  fifth-year  pupils  could  answer  the 
GCE  ‘O’  level  question  on  ‘commonly  con¬ 
fused’  words.  The  attempt  resulted  in  many 
hours  spent  writing  sentences  to  ‘show  the 
use  of’  ‘imminent’  and  ‘eminent’,  ‘negligent’ 
and  ‘negligible’,  ‘ostensible’  and  ‘ostenta¬ 
tious’.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  acquired  much 
vocabulary,  and  it  seems  extraordinary,  now, 
that  we  should  have  been  expected  to  spend 
our  time  in  such  pursuits,  tending,  as  they 
did,  rather  to  increase  than  to  remove  con¬ 
fusion.  It  certainly  .isn’t  how  I  learn  words  my¬ 
self.  Putting  up  lists,  from  whatever  source,  is 
equally  fruitless,  unless,  perhaps,  the  work 
requires  a  technical  or  formal  vocabulary. 

Michael  Polanyi(l)  points  out  that  we  ac¬ 
quire  our  knowledge  of  the  things  words  de¬ 
note  largely  from  experience,  and  that  un¬ 
derstanding  something  new  involves  a  joint 
understanding  of  the  words  and  the  things. 
Though  they  may  be  acquired  together,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  asymmetrical;  knowledge  can 
be  retained  after  the  words  in  which  it  was 
learned  have  been  forgotten.  We  use  lan¬ 
guage  to  tell  what  we  know,  and  it’s  on  the 
unity  and  certainty  of  our  thought  that  we 
must  concentrate. 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  vital  factor  in  learning 
and  using  words  is  a  commitment  to  truth. 

Using  words  correctly  involves  trying  to 
know  what  we  mean.  If  we’re  not  very  in¬ 
terested  in  the  meaning,  we’re  unlikely  to  be 
very  interested  in  the  words.  Usually,  then, 
teaching  vocabulary  will  be  an  activity  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson.  It 
will  be  in  the  context  of  trying  to  understand 
what  they’re  readinq  or  hearing,  and  saying 
or  writing,  that  children  will  learn  new  words, 
bnnqinq  them  into  immediate  active  use.  The 
teacher’s  main  task  becomes  that  of  en¬ 


couraging  them  to  want  to  understand,  to 
want  to  speak  or  write,  and  the  help  he  can 
give  in  explaining  words,  and  in  suggesting, 
discussing,  and  using  himself,  new  words, 
will  be  of  real  value  only  in  relation  to  that 
intention.  Few  words  can  be  learnt  simply  by 
looking  up,  or  being  told,  the  ‘meaning’.  There 
is  no  simple,  one-to-one  relationship  between 
word  and  object.  Meanings  are  not  fixed, 
and  are  rarely  simple;  the  sense  of  what 
words  mean  accumulates  gradually. 

The  idea  of  ‘instruction’  applied  to  lan¬ 
guage  use  seems  irrelevant  and  damaging. 
Teachers  can’t  instruct  children  in  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  their  own  meanings;  they  can  only 
collaborate  in  the  task  of  arriving  at  them. 

The  only  one  of  the  three  poems  that  I’d 
like  to  see  improved  other  than  technically 
is  Roy’s.  There  are  things  about  it  that  are 
praiseworthy.  There’s  an  immediacy  .in  the 
writing,  and  an  effective  laconicism  in  the 
soldiers’  response  to  horror.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  sentence-construction  is,  though 
‘correct’,  rather  unadventurous;  he  shows 
less  sensitivity,  in  content  and  rhythm,  than 
I’d  like  to  see,  and  he  doesn’t  create  any  real 
context  of  feeling;  he’s  written  what’s  rather 
a  series  of  sentences  on  a  theme  than  a  poem. 
But  although  I  may  be  able  to  help,  I  can’t 
tell  him  what  he  ought  to  have  written.  It 
would  be  through  discussion  of  how  he  felt, 
of  what  impression  he  wanted  to  create,  and 
through  his  own  growing  mastery  of  language, 
that  improvement  could  be  made. 

To  write  is  to  put  oneself  at  risk.  All  genuine 
encounters  with  other  people  are  ventures  of 
the  self.  Very  often,  though,  in  school,  the 
children  protect  themselves.  Exercises  are  a 
protective  measure,  for  teacher,  as  well  as  for 
pupil.  Neither  side  needs  to  be  committed, 
neither  the  writer,  in  venturing,  nor  the  reader, 
in  responding.  Much,  even  of  the  continuous 
writing  done  in  school,  is  self-protective.  The 
writer  may  try  to  please  the  teacher,  if  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  this  can  be  done;  or 
he  will  refuse  to  care.  But  if  he  is  ever  to  be 
a  real  writer,  he  must  take  risks,  and  we  must 
find  ways  of  making  the  venture  possible. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  far  more  difficutt 
enterprise  than  instruction,  with  its  setting 
and  marking  of  exercises,  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  that  the  teacher  is  the  repository  of  all 
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knowledge,  the  activities  he  initiates  the  only 
ones  worth  undertaking.  If  he  decides,  in¬ 
stead,  to  become  a  collaborator,  then  besides 
knowing  the  established  uses  of  standard 
English,  and  the  conventions  of  the  written 
word,  he  must  also  understand  as  much  as 
he  can  about  language,  jts  nature,  and  its 
uses.  He  must,  surely,  himself  be  a  writer, 
in  all  the  modes  he  asks  his  pupils  to  try.  He 
must  know  the  value  of  writing  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  accept  the  same  commitment 
to  truth  and  to  experience  that  he  asks  from 
the  children. 

It  is  from  within  this  context  of  commitment 
and  collaboration  that  it  begins  to  make  sense 
to  talk  about  ‘writing  skills’,  about  knowing 
how  to  do  something.  By  the  time  children 
have  begun  to  develop  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  as  writers,  to  see  that  writing  has 
personal  purpose  and  value,  and  that  what 
they  write  js  valued  by  others,  we  can  build 
on  the  advantage  that  everyone  is  extremely 
Interested  in  language  and  that  there’s  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  be¬ 
coming  better  able  to  express  our  meanings, 
and  try  to  develop  ways  of  encouraging 
awareness  of  how  it  works. 

There  are  perhaps  two  main  ways  of  en¬ 
couraging  this  awareness.  One  way  would 
be  through  discussion,  sometimes  Involving 
the  teacher,  sometimes  amongst  groups  of 
pupils,  of  all  kinds  of  language  use,  written 
and  spoken,  by  adults  and  children,  in  print 
and  on  television,  through  role-play  and 
drama. 

Another  is  through  experiment,  through  lan¬ 
guage  play,  an  approach  that  has  both  merits 
and  dangers.  It  can  easily  become  trivial  and 
rather  pointless,  substituting  attention  to  sur¬ 
face  patterns  for  the  search  for  meaning;  but 
it  can  also  be  genuinely  exploratory  and  re¬ 
vealing.  The  situations  in  which  we  ask  pu¬ 
pils  to  write  can’t  always  be  ‘real’  ones;  fre¬ 
quently,  they  have  to  be  invented.  But  child¬ 
ren  are  very  willing  to  enter  into  imaginary 
worlds  and  events,  and  role-playing  jn  lan¬ 
guage  —  taking  on,  in  various  ways,  some¬ 
one  else’s  point  of  view,  telling  someone 
else’s  story,  understanding  hjs  feelings,  using 
different  styles  for  different  purposes  —  can 
be  a  valuable  activity.  Trying  out  different 
ways  of  describing  something  can  be  pleasur¬ 


able  and  enlightening.  Speculating  about  what 
might  happen,  given  certain  circumstances, 
offers  endless  possibilities  for  thought  and 
imagination.  There  are  all  kinds  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  constructive  ways  of  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  language,  while  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  capacity  to  understand  ex¬ 
perience. 

Writing  isn’t  a  mechanical  activity,  and 
shouldn’t  be  treated  as  if  it  were.  Children 
need  to  be  able  to  use  language,  for  their 
own  purposes  and  to  arrive  at  their  own 
meanings.  Whether  we  are  asking  them  to 
write  about  their  actual  experiences  or  about 
the  possibilities  of  experience,  we  should  be 
helping  them  to  see  the  potentialities  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  take  responsibility  for  what 
they  write. 

JO  KELLY 


Jo  Kelly  is  a  Senior  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
English  in  the  School  of  Humanities  and  Performing 
Arts,  University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College. 
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NETWORK  NEWSLETTER 

‘Fungus  is  small  scale,  personalised  meetings  and 
events.  Fungus  depends  on  the  expertise  and  exper¬ 
ience  of  all  those  who  participate:  there  are  no  ex¬ 
perts.  Fungus  also  involves  the  idea  of  celebration  . . .’ 

A  newsletter  about  Fungus,  entitled  Detritus  Matters 
and  mentioning  various  activities  connected  with  One 
World  Week,  is  available  free  of  charge  from  Revd. 
lanto  Lowell,  8  St  James  Crescent,  Uplands,  Swan¬ 
sea  SA1  6DZ. 


ONE  WORLD  SONGS 

One  World  Songs  is  a  new  songbook  published  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  It  contains  148  songs  about  the 
modern  world  —  most  are  suitable  for  corporate  sing¬ 
ing,  many  can  be  used  as  hymns,  some  are  best  sung 
by  soloists  or  groups. 

The  book  is  part  of  the  World  Development  Action 
Campaign  of  the  Methodist  Church,  whose  aims  in¬ 
clude  ‘to  attach  the  roots  of  poverty,  working  for  a 
fairer  system  of  world  trade,  market  security  and  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  since  nations  depend  on  each  other  for 
the  resources  of  life,  for  the  sharing  of  the  economic 
growth  that  comes  from  those  resources.’ 

The  book  is  excellent  value  at  £1.40.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Methodist  World  Development  Action 
Campaign,  Westminster  Central  Hall,  London  SW1. 
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Management  Development  in  In-Service 
Education 

John  Elliott-Kemp  and  Graham  Williams 


In  this  article  we  shall  explore  the  need  for 
developing  managers  as  distinct  from 
teachers  in  educational  organizations.  Our 
approach  to  meeting  this  need  is  based  on 
a  distinctive  philosophy  and  approach  which 
has  developed  over  the  last  few  years  as  we 
have  progressed  from  the  narrow  base  of 
long  award  bearing  courses  in  Education 
Management  to  a  much  wider  base  which  now 
emphasises  organization  based  management 
development,  including  short  courses,  con¬ 
sultancy  and  action  research,  leading  to  more 
effective  Education  Management.  We  have 
worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  overseas 
on  workshops,  projects  and  courses  with 
education  managers  from  a  variety  of  coun¬ 
tries  including  India,  Nigeria,  Germany,  USA, 
Spain,  Bahrain,  Lebanon,  Singapore  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  variety  of  cultures  we  have  en¬ 
countered  has  helped  us  to  identify  concepts 
with  international  applicability  in  Education 
Management. 

The  Need  for  Management  Development 

Schools  and  colleges  are  complex  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  are  organized  on  the  basis  of 
specialisms  with  groups  of  specialists  work¬ 
ing  together  but  often  having  little  contact 
with  people  of  different  specialisms.  There  is 
a  danger  of  fragmentation  in  achieving  the 
mission  of  the  organization,  and  .it  is  the 
managers  job  to  integrate  these  diverse  ef¬ 
forts.  This  integration  is  achieved  by  a  variety 
of  management  functions  such  as:  the  setting 
of  appropriate  objectives  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  structure 
for  achieving  these  objectives;  leading  and 
motivating  staff;  controlling  and  evaluating  the 
progress  made  towards  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives;  developing  staff  to  do  their  present 
and  future  jobs  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Educational  organizations  are  usually  set 
up  with  high  expectations  of  what  they  will 
achieve,  but  very  often  they  seem  not  to  live 


up  to  these  expectations.  Although  many 
resources  are  put  into  the  improvement  of 
educational  practices,  this  often  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  We  believe  that  more  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  management  practices  in  educational  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  most  educational  organizations  promo¬ 
tion  is  gained  on  teaching  ability  so  that 
ultimately  people  may  find  themselves  pro¬ 
moted  to  management  positions  because  they 
are  good  teachers.  But  the  skills  of  teaching, 
although  related,  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  managing,  and  the  newly  promoted  Head 
of  Department  or  Principal  has  traditionally 
been  left  to  learn  how  to  carry  out  his  new 
functions  either  on  a  trial  and  error  basis  or 
with  informal  coaching.  These  methods  have 
never  been  adequate  and  we  believe  they  can 
be  wasteful  or  even  harmful.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  developed  a  series  of  programmes  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  managerial 
qualities,  skills  and  knowledge.  These  are 
built  on  a  foundation  of  self  awareness,  self 
appraisal  and  the  development  of  a  positive 
self  concept. 

An  Approach  to  Management  Development 

How  do  mature  adults  learn?  Only  when  we 
have  answered  this  question  can  we  address 
ourselves  to  how  they  should  be  taught.  A 
model  of  management  learning  which  we  have 
found  stimulating  and  helpful  is  Kolb’s  ex¬ 
periential  learning  model  (Kolb  1974).  Al¬ 
though  we  have  held  some  doubts  about  its 
experiential  base  (Williams  and  Elliott-Kemp 
1979)  we  have  found  it  to  have  considerable 
validity  and  application  in  general  manage¬ 
ment  learning. 

Kolb  conceives  of  the  learning  process  as  a 
four  stage  cycle  in  which  concrete  experience 
is  followed  by  reflection.  This  leads  to  ab¬ 
stract  conceptualisation,  followed  by  applica¬ 
tion  and  testing,  or  active  experimentation. 
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The  process  is  cyclical  since  the  application 
stage  consists  of  action,  which  leads  to  new 
experiences. 

We  have  usually  found  it  appropriate  to 
initiate  the  cycle  at  the  experience  stage.  We 
design  structured  exercises  which  will  give 
participants  experiences  relating  to  a  specific 
content  area  of  management  (see  for  example 
Elliott-Kemp  and  Williams,  1978).  Having  had 
the  experience  and  the  related  feelings  about 
it,  students  move  jnto  the  reflection  stage. 
This  is  done  both  individually  and  in  a  dis- 
cussive  mode  in  small  groups.  Here  students 
reflect  on  their  experience  and  compare  per¬ 
ceptions  of  their  experience  and  behaviour. 

At  the  next  stage  of  the  cycle,  theory  is 
brought  in.  Students  may  be  given  a  lecture 
or  a  reading  to  enable  them  to  conceptualize 
and  generalize  from  the  structured  exercise. 
This  differs  from  the  more  usual  academic 
approach  where  students  begin  with  theories 
not  specifically  related  to  their  own  experien¬ 
ces  and  which  thus  cannot  be  internalized 
and  discussed  jn  the  light  of  shared  ex¬ 
perience.  From  considering  theories  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience  students  move 
to  planning  for  action.  The  application  of 
knowledge,  skills  and  theories  gained  comes 
later  in  further  exercises  or  jn  real  life  situa¬ 
tions  on  the  job.  In  this  way  the  whole  series 
of  structured  exercises  on  the  course  is 
linked  together  and  also  linked  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’  work.  Hence  learning  on  a  course  is 
not  seen  as  separate  from  the  real  world  of 
work. 

Having  learned  how  to  learn,  using  the 
model,  students  can  continue  to  learn  from 
their  work  experiences  away  from  the  course. 
If  they  have  grasped  the  full  implications  of 
the  model  they  have  learned  how  to  develop 
themselves,  which  is  one  of  our  meta  goals. 
We  believe  that  ultimately  students  should  be¬ 
come  autonomous  learners,  not  dependent  on 
a  management  teacher. 

In  conjunction  with  the  learning  model  we 
use  a  conceptual  framework  which  we  have 
developed,  based  on  research  findings,  and 
which  helps  to  determine  priorities  for  de¬ 
velopment  jn  terms  of  knowledge,  skills  and 
qualities  of  the  effective  manager.  The  priori¬ 
ties  for  development  are  determined  by  means 
of  a  diagnostic  instrument,  the  Professional 


Effectiveness  Questionnaire  (PEQ).  Having 
highljghted  priorities  for  areas  of  need,  stu¬ 
dents  move  into  specific  exercises  aimed  at 
their  own  needs.  Where  a  course  or  workshop 
is  comprised  of  people  from  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  an  additional  diagnostic  tool  is 
used.  This  js  the  Diagnostic  Inventory  for 
Organizational  Needs  (DION),  designed  to 
highlight  organizational  problems,  and  this  is 
meshed  jn  with  the  individual  priorities.  The 
aim  is  thus  to  integrate  individual  develop¬ 
ment  needs  with  the  needs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Management  Development  in  Practice 

It  may  help  to  clarify  our  approach  if  we  give 
a  concrete  example.  In  partnership  with  a 
colleague,  Dr  Joe  Cambell,  we  were  asked  to 
design  a  development  programme  for  a  group 
of  principals  of  large  secondary  schools  in 
India.  Collaboration  between  the  different 
parties  involved  resulted  in  a  flexible  frame¬ 
work  the  flavour  of  which  can  best  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  looking  at  the  course  objectives 
and  the  outline  course  programme: 

Course  Objectives 

1.  Students  will  have  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  key  concepts  such  as: 
power,  control  and  accountability  within  a 
framework  at  national  and  state  levels.  The 
student  will  be  able  to  produce  a  written 
analysis  of  the  constraints  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  school,  showing  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  key  concepts. 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  construct  a 
conceptual  model  for  the  values  and  attitudes, 
skills,  qualities  and  knowledge  required  for  an 
effective  headteacher  within  the  Indian  set¬ 
ting.  Further  to  this,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  defend  and  justify  the  components  of  his 
model. 

As  part  of  the  above,  the  students  will,  by  the 
end  of  the  course,  be  able  to:  diagnose  exist¬ 
ing  educational  objectives;  diagnose  staff 
needs;  diagnose  organizational  culture  and 
climate;  diagnose  environmental  needs;  diag¬ 
nose  his  own  leadership  styles  and  those  of 
others;  utilise  a  range  of  decision  making, 
problem  solving  and  leadership  strategies 
within  the  school;  appraise  and  evaluate 
people  and  courses  within  the  school. 
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Course  Programme 

Orientation  seminar  and  induction  week. 

The  purpose  of  this  week  is  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  clarify  for  themselves  the  goals  of 
the  course  and  to  ensure  that  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  course  have  a  chance  to  get  to 
know  each  other  and  to  become  a  cohesive 
learning  group. 

Weeks  2-5  will  be  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  understanding  of  key  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  management  of  education.  These 
will  be  illuminated  by  visits  to  English  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools  and  meetings  with  educational 
administrators,  advisers  and  inspectors,  and 
the  prime  concern  will  be  to  relate  these  key 
concepts  to  the  Indian  situation. 

Weeks  6-12  will  be  concerned  with  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  managerial  and  organizational 
effectiveness.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  headteacher  with  regard  to 
necessary  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 

There  was  sufficient  flexibility  within  the 
programme  to  accommodate  developing  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  needs  as  they  arose.  For 
example  the  need  for  practice  in  key  result 
area  analysis  of  the  principal’s  job  was  per¬ 
ceived  and  duly  covered  within  the  course. 
Also  a  general  need  for  exploring  and  prac¬ 
tising  skills  of  conflict  management  was  met. 

A  particularly  salient  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  the  production  of  a  Handbook  of 
Education  Management  by  the  course  partici¬ 
pants  in  conjunction  with  the  core  teaching 
team.  This  handbook  will  play  a  key  role  in 
the  further  stages  of  the  programme,  which 
it  is  envisaged  may  continue  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  next  part  to  be  carried  out  will 
be  the  dissemination  stage  starting  with  a 
workshop  for  a  larger  group  of  principals,  to 
be  held  in  India  during  1979.  The  workshop 
will  be  a  co-operative  venture  using  British 
and  Indian  tutors  with  original  course  partici¬ 
pants  acting  as  co-ordinators. 

Our  intentions  are  that  the  principals  in¬ 
volved  in  this  programme  will  return  to  their 
own  schools  and,  as  a  result  of  their  exper¬ 
iences  on  the  programme,  will  analyse  and 
diagnose  the  school  situation,  and  produce 
action  programmes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  management  of  their  schools  which  they 
will  successfully  implement. 

An  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  previous  course 


member  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  putting  our  effectiveness  model 
into  practice.  The  person  concerned,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  large  secondary  school,  took  the 
Sheffield  City  Polytechnic  Diploma  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Management.  As  a  result  of  his  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  effectiveness  model,  he  en¬ 
thusiastically  carried  out  a  diagnosis  of  the 
human  relations  problems  jn  his  school.  This 
led  to  a  series  of  staff  development  workshops 
starting  with  the  top  management  team  and 
then  spreading  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
staff.  The  Principal  and  his  staff  now  believe 
that  their  school  js  run  far  .more  effectively 
than  it  was  previously.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
team  work,  a  high  level  of  motivation  and  a 
more  democratic,  participative  approach  to 
running  the  school.  The  effectiveness  model 
has  been  expanded  in  this  school  so  that  its 
role  is  not  just  in  management  development 
but  also  staff  development  and  in-service 
education. 

Management  Development  and  In-Service 
Education 

A  lot  of  effort  is  put  into  mounting  in-service 
courses  but  there  js  often  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  effects  of  these  courses  with¬ 
in  schools.  We  believe  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  in-service  education  is  not  ‘managed’ 
effectively  at  the  point  of  real  action  i.e.  at 
the  practical  level  within  the  school.  There  is 
seldom  integration  of  in-service  efforts  with 
the  culture  or  cljmate  of  the  school,  and 
individual  needs  are  not  related  to  the  other 
needs  within  the  organization.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience,  starting  with  management  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  school  or 
college  can  overcome  this  deficiency.  Effec¬ 
tive  management  development  will  lead  to 
effective  staff  development  and  in-service 
education.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to  overall 
educational  improvement.  This  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  both  in-service  education  and  edu¬ 
cation  management. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT-KEMP  and 
GRAHAM  WILLIAMS 


John  Elliott-Kemp  is  a  Principal  Lecturer  in  Education 
Management  at  Sheffield  City  Polytechnic,  England. 
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A  Day  at  Enrique  Laubscher  Jardin  de  Ninos, 
Mexico,  D.F. 

Lilian  and  Virgil  Logan,  Brandon  University,  Canada 


The  Enrique  Laubscher  Jardin  de  Ninos, 
(kindergarten)  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  some  of  the  unique  features  which  are 
characteristic  of  early  childhood  education  in 
Mexico.  Among  these  are:  (1)  emphasis  on 
the  outdoor  environment;  (2)  significance  of 
creativity  as  a  means  of  achieving  self- 
realization;  (3)  social  orientation  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten;  (4)  continuity  through  a  three-year 
sequence  in  kindergarten  prior  to  entrance  to 
the  primary  school;  (5)  conscious  effort  to 
establish  and  maintain  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  home  and  school;  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  community,  and  the  wider  con¬ 
cern  beyond  the  confines  of  Mexico;  (6)  the 
missionary  zeal  of  the  teachers;  (7)  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  parents  as  leaders  in  the  family 
and  contributors  to  the  society  of  which  they 
are  an  integral  part,  and  (8)  team-teaching 
utilizing  teacher  areas  of  specialization. 

The  physical  plant  consisted  of  a  school 
building  situated  on  a  large  city  block, 
housing  some  430  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  seven,  who  are  enrolled  in  this 
institution  for  young  children.  The  grounds 
are  ample  for  outdoor  activity,  swimming,  gar¬ 
den  plots  for  each  of  the  groups,  a  special 
building  for  children  with  special  needs  and 
home  rooms  for  each  of  the  kindergarten 
groups.  The  kindergartens  are  complete  units 
separated  physically  from  the  elementary 
school  which  enrolls  children  from  first  grade 
through  the  sixth  grade.  The  children  who  en¬ 
roll  in  the  kindergartens  are  accepted  at  the 
age  of  three  and  remain  until  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  third  year  of  kindergarten  at  which 
time  they  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  at  seven  years  of  age. 

The  staff  at  “Enrique  Laubscher”  consist  of 
a  Directora,  thirteen  teachers  including  a 
specialist  gymn  teacher,  a  swimming  teacher, 
two  special  education  teachers,  a  student 
teacher  and  a  teacher-aide.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  staff  there  is  a  custodian  who  looks 


after  the  physical  plant,  a  gate-keeper  who  is 
responsible  for  checking  students  and  visitors 
as  they  enter  the  grounds  and  a  parent  volun¬ 
teer  who  helps  repair  equipment,  provide 
materials  and  generally  be  of  use  in  coordi¬ 
nating  and  communicating  messages  from 
parents,  from  the  directora,  and  outside  agen¬ 
cies  who  assist  in  the  educational  experien¬ 
ces  of  the  kindergarten. 

Each  teacher  is  assigned  to  a  designated 
home  group,  and  also  cooperates  with  home 
group  teachers  in  curriculum  areas  of  her 
specialization  as  often  as  feasible.  Teachers 
in  early  childhood  education  in  Mexico  are 
required,  in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year 
course  at  the  University  in  early  childhood,  to 
have  an  area  of  specialization  i.e.  music,  art, 
movement,  puppetry,  drama,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  storytelling/literature,  and/or  special 
education. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  office  of  the 
Directora,  we  were  invited  to  visit  each  age- 
group  of  children  .in  the  kindergarten.  Each 
group  was  involved  in  a  curriculum  based  on 
the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  deemed  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  particular  age/educational 
level. 

With  the  three-year  olds 

The  three-year  olds  were  enjoying  free  out¬ 
door  play,  using  such  equipment  as  sandbox, 
sand  toys,  jungle  gymn,  blocks,  balls  of 
various  sizes,  old  tyres  and  a  doll  house  large 
enough  for  a  dozen  children  to  assume  house¬ 
hold  tasks  as  one  large  family.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Mexican 
schools,  was  supplied  by  the  parents.  When 
the  children  finished  their  outdoor  play  they 
went  directly  to  their  home  room,  put  on 
aprons  and  found  easels  which  had  been  set 
up  by  the  teacher  aide.  There  was  no  prob¬ 
lem  of  ‘taking  turns’,  since  there  was  an  easel 
for  each  child  in  the  group;  brightly  colored 
easel  paints;  large  pieces  of  newsprint  and 
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space  on  which  to  work.  The  emphasis  on 
creative  activity  makes  this  equipment  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  kindergarten 
program.  We  were  informed  that  following  the 
25  minute  art  period  the  three-year  olds  would 
have  a  story  and  dramatization  to  conclude 
the  morning’s  activities.  The  freedom  with 
which  the  children  used  thejr  paints  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  spoke  of  the  joy  of  expression 
in  this  medium  as  well  as  their  anticipation 
of  the  story  and  dramatization  to  follow. 

With  the  four-year  olds 

Physical  growth  and  development  was  an  im¬ 
portant  objective  for  the  fours.  As  we  joined 
a  group  of  some  thirty  children  we  found  them 
assuming  the  role  of  street  cleaners,  window 
washers,  and  scrub  women  as  a  part  of  their 
unit  on  ‘Community  helpers!  The  dignity  of 
work’.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  they  swept 
the  sidewalk,  scrubbed  the  steps,  and  carried 
the  water  for  washing  the  low  windows  and 
streets  carried  over  to  the  sub-group  who 
were  scrubbing  work  tables  inside  the  room 
which  they  would  later  occupy.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wear  hard  hats,  use  real  brooms, 
brushes,  and  mini-sized  pails  for  carrying  the 
water  enhanced  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
for  cleanliness  and  responsibility.  Once  they 
had  completed  the  cleaning  tasks  they  went 
swimming  in  the  pool  under  the  guidance  and 
watchful  eye  of  the  gym  teacher  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  of  this  group.  The  children  made 
it  clear  that  this  was  a  ‘once  a  week’  event 
for  each  of  the  seven  groups.  They  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  share  the  pool  with  the  other  groups 
according  to  the  schedule  worked  out  by  the 
staff.  Reluctantly  we  left  the  four-year  olds  to 
observe  the  fives  who  were  eagerly  gesturing 
to  us  to  ‘come  and  visit’. 

With  the  five-year  olds 

This  was  a  high  day  for  the  five-year  olds. 
The  two  groups  of  five-year  olds,  ‘A’  and  ‘B’, 
together  with  their  teachers,  a  parent,  the 
student  teacher  and  the  visitors  were  taking 
a  trip  to  the  nearby  market  today.  They  were 
studying  transportation  and  today  they  com¬ 
bined  walking  as  a  mode  of  transportation 
and  learning  about  their  community  with 
‘nutrition  —  a  health  unit’.  They  went  in  a 
body  carefully  instructed  as  to  their  responsi¬ 


bilities  of  courtesy,  safety,  buyjng  high  quality 
food  and  getting  the  right  change  back  as 
they  purchased  the  produce.  They  were  to 
buy  the  essential  ingredients  for  making  soup 
and  a  fruit  salad.  They  stopped  first  at  the 
meat  counter  of  the  market  to  buy  a  soup 
bone;  at  the  vegetable  counters  to  buy  vege¬ 
tables  which  were  essential  to  making  a  good 
soup;  bargaining  as  they  had  seen  their 
mothers  do  at  market.  Finally  they  went 
gleefully  to  the  frujt  stalls  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  money  on  platanas, 
papayas,  avocados,  manzanias  and  mangoes. 

At  the  market  we  encountered  a  number  of 
children  of  kindergarten  age  who  looked  wist¬ 
fully  at  the  groups  but  whose  parents  had 
not  yet  been  convinced  that  young  children 
should  be  parted  from  their  mothers  at  such 
an  early  age.  School  is  not  compulsory  until 
seven  years  of  age.  However,  the  teachers 
assured  us  that  barriers  against  education 
in  the  low-income  groups  were  gradually 
breaking  down  as  parent  education  was  being 
more  widely  accepted. 

When  the  fives  returned  to  the  kindergar¬ 
ten,  they  began  to  organize  the  cooking: 
cleaning  the  vegetables,  cooking  the  soup- 
bone  on  their  gleaming  white  electric  stoves, 
adding  the  vegetables  and  preparing  the  fruit 
for  the  salad,  and  using  their  brand  new 
blender,  a  recent  acquisition  from  a  proud 
parent,  for  concocting  a  nutritious  drink.  The 
satisfaction  which  parents  have  in  providing 
the  equipment  for  each  group  needs  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  The  government  furnis¬ 
hes  the  building  and  the  land  for  a  school; 
the  parents  must  furnish  the  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  teachers  are  frequently  involved 
in  helping  make  equipment  and  furnishing 
extra  materials;  but  they  are  not  expected  to 
do  this.  Our  gracious  hosts,  the  fives,  invited 
us  to  come  back  for  lunch  ‘after  a  while’ 
(despues). 

With  the  six-year  olds 

The  six-year  olds  were  in  their  third  year  of 
kindergarten.  At  this  level  there  was  con¬ 
tinued  emphasis  on  psycho-motor  develop¬ 
ment,  creative  expression,  and  perceptual 
experience.  However,  there  was  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  intellectual  development.  The 
children  and  parents  were  eager  to  explore 
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the  world  of  mathematics  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concepts  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  basis.  Among  the  concepts  to  be 
mastered  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  were  the  following:-  Color,  Shape, 
Size,  Number,  Position,  Line,  Volume,  Pitch, 
Length,  Texture,  Weight,  Temperature, 
Motion,  Speed,  Taste,  Time,  Age,  Space,  Like¬ 
nesses,  Differences,  Relationships,  Associa¬ 
tion,  Integration. 

The  students  were  working  with  the  teacher 
in  mathematics.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
classroom,  geometric  shapes  were  being  ex¬ 
plored.  Each  child  was  introduced  to  the 
concept  of  shapes  through  a  concrete  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  teacher  who  spent  15  minutes 
in  demonstrating  through  concrete  materials, 
chalkboard  designs  and  sketches.  As  soon  as 
a  child  understood  the  concept  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  independently  in  his  work¬ 
book.  The  lesson  consisted  of  working  with 
triangles,  squares,  rectangles  and  circles.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  class  participated 
in  the  math  lesson  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  the  interest  of 
the  parents  in  such  pre-first-grade  learning 
experiences,  the  variety  of  materials  used  in 
presenting  the  lesson,  and  the  provision  for 
individual  differences  among  the  children. 
The  workbook  was  a  part  of  the  mathematics 
textbook  series  written  specifically  for  the 
kindergarten.  The  teacher’s  guide  contained 
a  scope  and  sequence  chart  for  the  three- 
years  with  instructions  to  the  teacher  that  the 
concepts  were  to  be  mastered  by  the  end  of 
the  three-year  kindergarten  program;  thereby 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  as  to 
when  concepts  were  introduced.  The  text¬ 
book  series  was  authored  by  a  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  connected  with  the  Laboratory  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  of  which  Dra.  L. 
Rotter,  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  and 
consultant  for  the  Department  of  Early  Child¬ 
hood  was  the  senior  author.  The  series  had 
been  field  tested  and  was  highly  acclaimed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
teachers  of  the  school. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  mathema¬ 
tics  lesson  the  children  presented  a  play 
using  puppets  they  themselves  had  made. 
Although  only  five  children  were  in  the  cast 


the  interest  with  which  the  children  in  the 
audience  displayed  indicated  that  dramatiza¬ 
tion  w.ith  puppets  was  a  favorite  activity.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  puppet  play  we  accompanied  the 
children  to  see  their  vegetable  garden  which 
they  had  planted  earlier  jn  the  year.  They 
announced  that  they  would  soon  be  harvest¬ 
ing  it  and  putting  up  the  produce  for  winter 
use.  This  activity  was  a  part  of  the  center  of 
interest  on  nutrition  and  health  in  which  the 
‘each  one  teach  one’  philosophy  carried  over 
into  the  home  as  children  become  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  the  essential  foods  in  a  health 
ful  diet.  Every  group,  beginning  with  the 
three-year  olds,  had  its  own  garden  plot  and 
learned  to  use  the  tools  with  which  to  work 
the  plots.  Emphasis  on  such  themes  as  safety, 
nutrition,  cleanliness,  cooking  and  gardening, 
brings  mothers  into  the  kindergarten  in  the 
afternoon.  It  stems  from  the  need  for  parent 
education  particularly  in  sections  of  the  city 
where  illiteracy  is  still  high.  Parents  as  well 
as  children  learn  by  ‘doing’.  Since  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  have  the  afternoon  free  from 
teaching,  they  find  it  possible  to  devote  time 
to  working  with  parents,  upgrading  their  areas 
of  specialization,  taking  post-graduate 
courses  at  the  University,  assisting  in  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Laboratory  or  work¬ 
ing  on  curriculum  committees. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  —  12.00  o’clock 
—  each  group  met  jn  its  homeroom  to  plan 
for  the  next  day.  The  Director  explained  that 
this  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
teach  children  to  make  decisions  and  to 
motivate  them  to  return  to  the  Jardin  tomor¬ 
row.  The  children  were  becoming  adept  at 
planning  and  gave  evidence  of  wanting  to 
come  back  tomorrow  for  another  day  at  the 
Laubscher  Kindergarten. 

Analysis 

What  impressed  the  observers  were  the  phy¬ 
sical  setting  of  the  outdoor  environment;  the 
ease  with  which  transitions  from  one  type  of 
activity  to  another  were  made;  the  organiza¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  taking  a  large  group  of 
children  through  the  busy  streets  of  a  metro¬ 
polis  such  as  Mexico  City;  the  opportunity  for 
development  of  the  psycho-motor  domain;  the 
affective  and  the  cognitive  domain  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  wherein  creativity  was  encouraged 
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and  individuality  respected.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  interest  the  children  expressed  in 
hosting  visitors  from  another  culture  and  their 
willingness  to  communicate  by  using  non-ver¬ 
bal  modes  when  verbal  failed. 

Flexibility  within  a  structured  schedule 
aided  in  providing  the  services  of  such  spe¬ 
cialists  as  a  swimming  instructor/physical 
education  major  who  had  first  to  receive  a 
degree  in  early  childhood  education,  prior  to 
becoming  a  specialist  in  physical  education, 
two  teachers  who  were  graduates  of  the 
course  in  special  education,  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  regular  teachers  being  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  good  will  in  the  community  as  well  as 
facilitators  of  learning.  The  relationships  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  teachers  and  the  Director  and 
between  parents  and  teachers  appeared  to  be 
one  of  natural  spontaneous  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  Each  teacher,  while  working  within 
the  staff  and  in  accordance  with  the  goals  of 
the  school,  had  the  freedom  to  use  her  own 
creativity  in  organizing  and  implementing  the 
learning  experiences  and  creating  an  environ¬ 
ment  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  children 
in  her  group. 

The  courtesy  extended  to  the  observers  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mexican  Kindergarten  De¬ 


partment,  Senorita  Beatrice  Ordenez  Acuna, 
Dra  Laura  Rotter,  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Research, 
affiliated  with  the  Preschool  Department, 
Profa.  Rosa  Ma.  Orduna  Salgado,  our  con¬ 
sultant,  guide  and  aide  to  the  Director  of  Pre¬ 
school  Education  in  Mexico  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  to  visit  the  kindergartens  in  Mexico, 
D.F.,  and  the  Directora  and  teachers  of  the 
Enrique  Laubscher  Jardin  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  involved  in  the  activities  through¬ 
out  the  day.  The  children  reflected  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  adults  in  a  spontaneity  which  was 
charming  as  they  followed  from  group  to 
group,  took  our  hand,  shyly  tugged  at  a 
sleeve,  spoke  to  us  in  Spanish  and  communi¬ 
cated  by  gesture  when  words  would  not 
come.  Communication  in  its  broadest  sense 
was  perhaps  the  outstanding  value  which  the 
day  at  the  ‘Enrique  Laubscher’  Jardin  de 
Ninos  exemplified.  It  was  an  illustration  of 
International  Education  at  its  best. 

LILIAN  &  VIRGIL  LOGAN 


This  contribution  from  two  Canadian  researchers  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  was  obtained  for  us  by 
Betty  Reardon,  World  Council  for  Curriculum  and  In¬ 
struction,  New  York,  and  an  associate  editor  of  this 
journal. 
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late  interest  in  the  living  language  and  instil 
fluency  in  speech,  expression  and  writing’. 
Pleasure  in  English  (in  collaboration  with  G. 
Fielden  Hughes)  is  also  a  systematic  series 
of  six  books  which  draws  liberally  on  a 
variety  of  poems  and  prose-extracts  in  what 
has  become  accepted  practice  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  language  in  schools.  Mr 
Yglesias  and  his  partners  have  been  very 
busy  these  past  few  years;  and  their  books 
reflect  the  ways  in  which  successful  class¬ 
room  practice  has  been  tapped  and  shared 
with  other  teachers  of  English. 

Interplay  is  a  series  of  materials  developed 
by  John  Watts.  They  have  been  designed  as 
an  audio-visual  English  course  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  secondary  school;  and 
three  lively  books  are  accompanied  by  film¬ 
strips  and  records  or  cassettes  which  aid  the 
style  of  presentation  suggested  by  the  series. 
A  unit  in  Interplay  One  Is  entitled  ‘Remember 


grandfather’;  which  is  where  I  came  jn! 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  wealth  of 
material  that  is  now  available  from  publishers 
of  educational  books  and  other  resources. 
The  teacher  of  English  is  served  well  by  these 
publishers,  so  much  so  that  choosing  books 
for  use  in  school  can  be  hard  work  as  shelves 
of  books  and  materials  are  searched  through. 
But  I’ve  carried  the  opinion  throughout  my 
teaching  career  that  the  teacher  of  English 
(or  any  mother  tongue)  js  provided  specially 
with  the  opportunity  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
children  thanks  to  the  vast  array  of  topics  and 
experiences  that  can  be  introduced  into  the 
classroom  in  the  name  of  ‘language  usage’; 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  quality  of  the 
aids  these  teachers  create  for  themselves 
(and  for  others)  as  their  own  joy  when  using 
language  creatively  is  shared  with  the  child¬ 
ren  they  teach. 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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Strategies  of  Change 


The  articles  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Era 
are  placed  in  a  pattern.  The  pattern  is  to  do 
with  encouraging  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  school  curriculum.  The  particular  focus, 
as  often  in  The  New  Era,  is  on  the  field  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  phrases  such  as  education  for 
international  understanding,  world  studies, 
development  education,  global  education. 
The  pattern  is  not,  readers  may  like  to  be 
warned  (or  promised),  an  entirely  pretty  or 
tidy  one. 

The  first  article,  by  David  Smeeton,  sets 
the  general  scene:  a  well-known  and  widely- 
travelled  journalist  proposes  that  there  should 
be  certain  changes  in  schools,  to  respond  to 
certain  changes  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
article  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  given  to  chief 
education  officers.  Its  inclusion  here  is, 
amongst  other  things,  a  reminder  that  senior 
educational  administrators  are  key  figures  if 
education  for  international  understanding  is 
to  be  adequately  encouraged  and  supported. 

But  it  Is  often  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
classroom  that  significant  curriculum  changes 
are  —  or  are  not  —  planned  and  implemen¬ 
ted.  Classroom  teachers  need  stimulus  and 
support  not  only  from  senior  administrators 
but  also  from  many  others,  not  least  their  own 
friends  and  colleagues.  This  is  recalled  in  the 
list  of  recommendations  by  Robert  Hanvey. 
The  recommendations  are  phrased  for  the 
education  system  in  the  United  States,  but 
are  entirely  relevant,  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  all  other  Western  countries  also. 
Certainly  they  provide  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  recently  established  Stand¬ 
ing  Conference  on  Education  for  International 
Understanding  in  Britain. 

Strategies  of  educational  change  are  only 
briefly  and  provisionally  separable,  how¬ 
ever,  from  fundamental  beliefs  about  the 
nature  of  human  society.  This  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  emphasised  in  the  article  by 
Angela  West,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dispute 
amongst  three  imaginary  teachers. 

Angela  West  recalls  the  argument  that 
schools  in  Western  countries  are  perhaps 
merely  reflections  and  reinforcements  of 
Western  capitalism,  and  that  schooling  is 


therefore  part  of  the  world’s  problems,  not 
part  of  the  solutions.  Yes,  I  go  along  with  this, 
says  one  of  the  teachers.  But  what  does  it 
mean  here  and  now,  in  this  school,  with  these 
particular  human  beings  who  are  my  pupils, 
and  who  are  my  pupils’  parents,  and  who  are 
my  colleagues?  No,  I  don’t  agree  with  the 
marxist  analysis  or  programme,  says  another. 
But  I  do  acknowledge  that  Western  liberalism 
has  got  to  argue  its  case.  It  cannot  assume, 
as  it  has  tended  to  assume  in  the  past,  that  to 
be  well  educated  and  to  be  a  Western  liberal 
are  basically  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  questions  raised  in  Angela  West’s 
article  need  to  be  discussed  and  argued 
about,  with  concrete  and  immediate  referen¬ 
ces,  in  each  separate  school  and  college.  The 
articles  here  by  Hugh  Starkey,  Marion  Flood 
and  Margot  Brown,  and  Martin  Davies  and 
Michael  Gale,  show  some  of  the  contexts  in 
which  such  conversations  and  disputes  can 
in  practice  take  place.  Next,  the  article  by 
Andrew  Shaw  describes  one  particular  kind 
of  work  withjn  the  general  field  of  education 
for  international  understanding,  and  at  one 
particular  school.  It  is  a  lively  and  heartening 
reminder  of  what  can  be  achieved  with  and  by 
12  year-old  students. 

Finally,  a  self-portrait  by  an  Indian  educa¬ 
tor,  Kamla  Bhasin.  Ms.  Bhasin  works  in  adult 
education  not  in  schools,  and  in  Asian  vil¬ 
lages  not  in  Western  cities.  But  her  reflections 
on  teaching  and  learning,  and  on  relation¬ 
ships  between  teachers  and  learners,  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  as 
a  whole.  For  the  whole  issue,  not  just  Angela 
West’s  article,  is  a  conversation  —  containing 
various  voices,  from  various  places,  with 
various  political  sympathies  and  with  various 
educational  philosophies.  Each  speaker  finds 
support  here,  at  any  one  time,  from  one  or 
more  of  the  others.  But  also,  each  finds  chal¬ 
lenge. 
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Britain  in  the  Changing  World: 
the  need  for  improvements  in  schools 

David  Smeeton,  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  London 


This  is  the  text  of  a  lecture  which  David  Smeeton 
gave  to  the  Society  of  Education  Officers,  meeting  at 
the  Royal  Overseas  League,  London,  in  January  1979. 
It  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  issue  of  The 
New  Era  as  a  whole. 

David  Smeeton  argues  that  on  hard,  practical,  eco¬ 
nomic  grounds,  the  people  of  Britain  need  to  know  far 
more  than  they  currently  do  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  His  lecture  has  particular  interest  and  authority 
in  view  of  his  own  wide  experience,  as  a  journalist,  of 
international  politics  and  economics;  and  in  view  of 
the  high  seniority  and  influence,  within  Britain’s  edu¬ 
cation  system,  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


Introduction 

During  the  past  year,  since  my  return  from 
four  years  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  I  have 
been  catching  up  with  the  themes  and  de¬ 
bates  of  British  education  .in  the  late  seven¬ 
ties.  In  the  past  year  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  16  to  19  age-group, 
with  youth  unemployment,  with  the  impact 
of  falling  rolls  and  with  technological  change. 

I  should  like  to  point  up  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  major  gap  in  the  current  debates. 

The  gap  can  best  be  summed  up  by  ask¬ 
ing:  ‘How  much  are  we  doing  to  make  our 
children  aware  of  Britain’s  dependence  on, 
and  inter-dependence  with,  the  rest  of  the 
world’? 

In  1979  is  it  enough  to  provide  them  with 
courses  on  ‘Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  to 
1945’,  or  ‘European  history  from  medieval 
times  to  1914’?  Again,  js  it  enough  to  tell 
them  about  the  wheatlands  of  Canada,  or 
sheep  farming  in  New  Zealand? 

I  realise  this  is  an  over-simplification,  and 
that  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of 
media  man  once  again  generalising;  but  are 
we  giving  the  rising  generation  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  beyond 
Europe,  America  and  the  English  speaking 
world?  Or  are  today’s  teenagers  still  presen¬ 
ted  with  little  more  than  out-dated  myths  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 


Asia?  —  Wrapped  up  in  history  lessons  dating 
from  an  Imperial-colonial  past,  and  jn  geo¬ 
graphy  that  analyses,  in  detail,  the  physical 
conditions,  but  tends  to  ignore  the  people 
themselves? 

My  thinking  on  this  subject  crystallised 
when  the  Inspectorate  published  their  report 
on  Primary  School  teaching  recently.  Inevi¬ 
tably  everyone  studied  the  sections  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  literacy.  The  media  went  to  town 
on  it,  debaters  of  standards  had  a  field  day. 
But  there  was  more  to  that  report.  It  said: 
‘The  teaching  of  history  and  geography  tends 
to  be  superficial  and  fragmented’.  Science 
teaching  was  also  castigated,  and  even  arts 
and  crafts  did  not  escape  criticism.  In  the 
rush  of  events  it  was  the  maths  and  literacy 
that  grabbed  the  headlines,  and  any  concern 
over  those  areas  that  underpin  the  social  and 
human  development  of  our  children  went  un¬ 
heeded,  or  was  swept  under  the  carpet. 

Given  the  world  that  we  now  live  in  that 
was  extraordinary!  And  it  poses  the  question: 
Given  our  honest  concern  about  the  teach- 
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ing  of  maths  and  English  are  we  nonetheless  in 
danger  of  ignoring  those  areas  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  that  will  equip  our  children  to  live  in, 
and  understand,  today’s  world? 

Today’s  world 

It’s  a  world  where  China  and  other  Asian 
countries  are  pushing  their  way  towards  the 
centre  of  the  stage;  where  we  depend  on 
Middle  East  oil,  on  African  minerals,  South 
American  food,  the  stability  of  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
where  we  have  a  practical  and  moral  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Third  world 
nations. 

Discussing  history,  geography,  integrated 
studies,  development  education  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  fashionable  for  major  education  con¬ 
ferences.  Yet  to  anyone  who  has  been  abroad 
for  a  period,  who  has  viewed  this  country 
from  outside,  and  who  has  then  settled  back 
into  its  cosy  routines,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
are  very  turned  in  on  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

Some  will  say:  ‘What  do  you  expect,  the 
problems  here  are  severe,  we  haven’t  the  time 
to  bother  about  other  nations’.  But  the  size 
and  severity  of  the  industrial  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  we  are  facing  are  frequently  related  to 
our  ignorance  of,  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
taking  seriously,  much  that  goes  on  beyond 
the  Channel. 

Forgive  me  if  what  I  am  about  to  say 
sounds  harsh.  The  country  I  have  returned  to 
has  ‘parochial,  introverted  attitudes,  appears 
unsympathetic  to  a  world  perspective,  is 
clinging  to  the  past,  and  in  its  attitudes  to  the 
developing  world  is  confused  by  stereotype 
images,  post-colonial  guilt,  cultural  preju¬ 
dices,  and  limited  and  unbalanced  know¬ 
ledge.’ 

That  sums  up  much  of  what  I  have  found  on 
my  return,  but  those  are  not  my  own  words. 

They  are  the  words  in  the  report  on  ‘De¬ 
velopment  Education’  by  the  working  party 
and  advisory  committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Overseas  Development,  and  they  are  based 
on  an  independent  survey  of  attitudes  in 
Britain,  of  what  does,  or  rather  does  not, 
happen  in  our  schools  and  training  colleges, 
and  of  the  strong  pre-occupation  with  domes¬ 
tic  matters,  that  too  often,  says  the  report,  is 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  media. 


The  survey  covered  trade  unionists, 
businessmen,  women  and  university  students 
as  well  as  the  general  public,  and  says  the 
report:  ‘compared  to  a  similar  survey  made  in 
1969  it  is  a  deteriorating  picture,  and  shows 
new  resentments  towards  subservient  nations 
acquiring  new  wealth  and  power.’ 

That  is  an  attitude  that  Britain  just  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  in  the  modern  world. 

Asia 

Let  us  take  the  area  that  I  know  best,  Asia. 
Over  two  billion  people,  more  than  half  the 
world’s  population  live  in  Asia.  More  than  a 
billion  are  Chinese.  China  itself  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  emerge  from  isolation  and  turn  itself 
into  a  modern  industrial  state.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a 
billion  Chinese  geared  up  to  producing  the 
world’s  shirts,  or  transistor  radios! 

Then  there  is  Japan  —  an  industrial  giant 
with  huge  trade  surpluses  dominating  world 
trade  and  fast  adapting  to  the  technological 
age.  That’s  not  all.  The  growth  of  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan,  and  to  a  slightly  lesser 
extent  that  of  Singapore  and  Malaysia,  has 
been  so  spectacular  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  properly  regarded  as  under-developed 
countries. 

To  the  south  there  is  the  grouping  of  South 
East  Asian  states  (ASEAN),  and  Australasia, 
with  its  minerals  and  foodstuffs:  an  area  that 
Britain  cannot  afford  to  ignore  in  the  future 
for  trading  survival.  And  overall  this  Asian 
region  is  rich  in  the  resources  of  people,  raw 
materials  and  food  and  with  Japan  in  the 
latest  technologies.  They  are  developing 
economies  that  need  expertise  and  technical 
imports,  and  that  will  find  these  from  others 
if  we  decide  we  are  not  interested. 

Many  of  these  developing  countries  will  be 
producing  what  we  turn  out  from  our  fac¬ 
tories  now.  South  Korea,  for  example,  has  a 
thriving  young  car  industry,  shipbuilding, 
electronics.  That’s  a  reason  for  Britain  to 
accept  technological  change.  As  they  pro¬ 
gress  we  shall  be  competing  with  America, 
West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
developed  nations  in  providing  them  with  the 
more  advanced  ideas,  facilities  and  tech¬ 
niques  they  will  need. 

A  similar  case  could  be  made  out  for  South 
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America,  the  Middle  East,  nations  in  Africa. 
And  yet  our  neglect  of  understanding  these 
regions  and  their  peoples,  particularly  Asia 
where  more  than  half  the  world  lives,  borders 
on  the  irresponsible. 

Once  on  a  return  visit  to  Britain  from  Japan 
an  intelligent,  educated  person  asked  me: 
‘And  how  do  you  find  it  out  in  Hong  Kong 
with  the  Japanese?’  I  looked  slightly  non¬ 
plussed.  ‘Oh  sorry,  I  forgot,  you  are  living  in 
Tokyo  now,  in  China,  aren’t  you?’  Quite  where 
he  placed  Singapore,  Malaysia  or  Indonesia 
I  don’t  know.  I  did  not  have  time  to  find  out. 
He  did  not  want  an  answer.  The  conversation 
quickly  turned  to  home  grown  matters. 

I  have  deliberately  stressed  the  realistic 
economic  aspect:  Britain’s  trading  position  in 
the  world.  The  case  for  understanding  other 
countries  is  usually  made  out  on  moral,  or 
pure  educational  grounds,  but  the  real  truth 
is  that  we  just  cannot  afford  not  to  know  in 
much  greater  detail  how  other  people  live, 
think  and  act,  if  we  are  to  survive  economi¬ 
cally. 

Cultures 

But  the  case  for  greater  awareness  on  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  grounds  must  be  made  as 
well.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  world  are  not 
Christian,  or  Western  individualists.  Some 
have  exceedingly  old  cultures  that  have  en¬ 
riched  the  world,  and  yet  you  would  hardly 
know  it  looking  at  the  European  and  western 
orientated  textbooks  jn  our  schools,  that  take 
their  starting-point  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

China  is  seen  in  textbooks  as  a  country 
emerging  from  an  agricultural  past.  What  do 
they  know  about  science  and  technology? 
Yet  the  first  emperor  is  remembered  as  an 
hydrologist  who  tamed  the  Yellow  and 
Yangste  flood  waters.  The  Chinese  ‘puddled’ 
iron  and  made  steel  drilling  bits  long  before 
the  West.  They  had  constructed  an  astro¬ 
nomical  clock  tower  powered  by  water  before 
the  signing  of  Magna  Carta.  By  AD  139  they 
had  the  most  accurate  calculation  of  Pi,  had 
developed  a  grid  co-ordination  system  for 
map  making,  could  record  the  direction  of 
earthquakes,  and  had  worked  out  the  most 
efficient  breast  harness  for  horses.  There  are 
more  examples  —  the  first  with  the  stern 


rudder  on  ships,  paper  in  AD  105.  Their 
scientific  influence  spread  through  Asia.  In 
China’s  fiefdom  Korea  the  first  moveable 
type  was  invented. 

The  point  is  that  as  China  emerges  into  our 
modern  world  she  does  so  from  a  centuries- 
old  base  of  educational  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment.  She  may  not  have  the  skilled  man¬ 
power  at  present,  but  she  knows  instinctively 
what’s  required.  If  the  example  of  Japan  is 
anything  to  go  by  she  will  —  give  or  take  the 
odd  political  hiccup  —  absorb  and  adapt  to 
new  ideas  and  techniques  much  faster  than 
we  think. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Trends  an  HM 
Inspector  responsible  for  History  summed  it 
up  succinctly:  ‘We  should  add  science  and 
technology  to  our  history  courses  because 
they  have  been  the  principal  foundations  of 
civilisation,  and  powerful  forces  behind  social 
and  political  change.  It  is  a  contemporary  and 
occidental  conceit  to  think  that  technology 
is  modern  and  western.  The  dazzling  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Oriental  and  Islamic  science  and 
technology  are  part  of  our  heritage.’ 

Just  to  cram  the  curriculum  with  more  facts 
will  not  do.  There  are  too  many  demands  on 
it  all  ready.  Too  many  courses,  too  many 
overlapping  examinations.  To  my  mind  what 
is  needed  in  our  history  and  geography,  inte¬ 
grated  and  world  studies  is  the  injection  of 
the  human  element. 

Examinations 

Who  are  those  foreigners  as  people?  What 
makes  them  tick?  Too  often,  it  seems  to  me, 
geography  concerns  itself  with  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  cities,  transport  systems,  settlements 
and  communications  in  a  cold  analytical  way, 
and  you  never  get  to  hear  about  the  people 
who  live  there.  But  even  before  we  consider 
making  geography  more  human,  what  do  we 
find  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  various  ex¬ 
amination  curriculums  now  offered  at  A  and 
O  and  CSE?  Do  they  actually  require  young¬ 
sters  to  know  about  countries  and  peoples 
beyond  Britain,  Europe  and  America.  In  all 
but  a  very  few  cases  the  answer  is:  No,  they 
do  not. 

It  would  need  a  very  detailed  survey  into 
how  many  pupils  take  which  exam  curriculum 
in  history,  geography  and  world  studies,  and 
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how  many  answered  questions  on  countries 
beyond  the  industrialised  world,  to  get  a  really 
accurate  picture.  But  a  simple  review  does 
reveal  a  potentially  worrying  situation.  I  have 
been  looking  through  a  representative  sample 
of  syllabuses  and  examination  papers  —  syl¬ 
labuses  that  go  forward  to  1980  —  from  a 
variety  of  boards  —  O,  A  and  CSE  exams. 

The  picture  is  very  patchy.  There  is  little 
or  no  common  approach.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  medieval  Europe,  industrial  Britain 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  plus  a  little  on 
Modern  America  and  Europe,  is  enough  to 
equip  our  youngsters  for  the  modern  world. 
Mainstream  geography  papers  seem  almost 
entirely  concerned  with  physical  geography. 
Others,  very  few,  do  actually  mention  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  world. 

But  what  generally  seems  to  happen  is  that 
questions  on  these  other  areas  tend  to  come 
up  in  alternative  examinations,  or  in  optional 
sections  of  the  syllabus.  It  is  clear  that  those 
schools  which  lack  the  resources  to  teach 
about  those  regions,  can  easily  fall  back  on 
Britain,  Europe,  America  and  the  industrial¬ 
ised  world.  And  how  many  schools  have  the 
resources  in  their  libraries  to  cope?  Or  put 
the  other  way,  unless  the  exam  syllabuses 
highlight  these  neglected  regions  will  the 
schools  bother  to  acquire  the  resources? 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  an  imposed  cen¬ 
tralised  curriculum,  but  clearly  in  the  coming 
years  there  will  be  a  need  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  syllabuses  and  the  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  resources  available  to  the 
schools,  ]f  we  are  to  make  study  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  a  more  integral 
part  of  secondary  education. 

Teacher  education 

A  check  of  in-service  training  courses  for 
teachers  reveals  a  similarly  disquieting  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  coming  year  in  the  lists  of  special 
courses  for  advanced  study  one  can  only  find 
Keele  University  teaching  World  Studies,  and 
two  other  colleges  with  European  Studies  for 
a  diploma.  The  lists  for  one  year  full-time  cour¬ 
ses  and  one  term  courses  make  no  reference 
to  World  Studies  or  the  third  world.  Within 
part-time  courses  there  is  one  European 
course  for  teachers  of  history,  geography, 


modern  languages  and  social  studies. 

Another  pertinent  question  that  should  be 
asked  is:  ‘What  are  the  teacher  training  col¬ 
leges  doing  to  make  teachers  of  all  subjects 
aware  of  current  affairs  and  of  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  at  large?’  Unless  they  do  pro¬ 
vide  initial  courses  and  continue  to  relate 
teacher  training  to  the  real  world  —  with  a 
capital  W  —  we  shall  staff  schools  with  people 
with  myopic  vision,  parochial  attitudes,  who 
will  be  unable  to  tell  the  children  why  their 
subject  matters.  And  that  won’t  set  the  kids 
alight. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem 
quickly.  Improving  mathematics,  literacy, 
science  and  technical  teaching  comes  first. 
But  if  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade  we  have 
not  broadened  history  and  geography  and 
world  studies  to  include  the  world  outside 
Europe  we  shall  be  failing  our  youngsters. 
Given  the  way  the  world  is  developing  we 
should  have  done  it  already. 

Rays  of  hope 

There  are  two  rays  of  hope.  First,  the  pro¬ 
posals  to  bring  in  the  General  Certificates 
of  Secondary  Education  and  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  examination  boards  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  at  this  area  of  the  curriculum 
again.  Secondly,  if,  as  has  been  forecast,  fall¬ 
ing  rolls  mean  that  some  subject  teachers 
may  have  to  teach  across  specialist  boun¬ 
daries,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
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couraging  history  and  geography  teachers, 
together  with  those  working  on  social  stu¬ 
dies,  to  amalgamate  their  approaches  so  that 
a  wider  view  of  the  world’s  peoples  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Can  we  find  other  resources  to  encourage 
this  development  at  a  time  when  money  is 
short?  If  I  were  in  charge  of  a  Teachers’ 
Centre  now  I  would  be  pressing  for  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  funds  to  be  directed  to  bringing  in 
materials  to  alert  teachers  to  the  impact  of 
technological  change  and  the  importance 
of  the  developing  and  non-English  speaking 
World. 

I  would  make  it  my  business  to  hunt  down 
and  list  the  people  living  jn  my  area  who  have 
knowledge  and  firsthand  experience  of  other 
countries.  We  might  surprise  ourselves  at  the 
fund  of  expertise  available:  businessmen  and 
salesmen,  and  other  experts,  who  have  done 
tours  abroad;  around  our  ports  seafarers  who 
know  other  lands  and  the  people  in  them, 
even  long  distance  lorry  drivers,  who,  until 
the  recent  upheavals  in  Iran,  went  as  far  as 
the  Pakistan  border  —  they  are  the  modern 
equivalents  of  Elizabethan  seamen  who  sailed 
with  Drake. 

The  schools,  the  teachers  centres  and  the 
local  authority  advisers  should  get  together 
with  the  world  of  industry  and  business  on 
this  one.  Here’s  one  area  where  education 
can  say  to  industry:  So  what  contribution  do 
you  intend  to  make  to  encourage  international 
vision  in  your  future  employees? 

There  is  another  gleam  of  hope.  Despite 
the  recession  the  number  of  educational  ex¬ 
changes  and  individual  visits  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  increased,  not  declined.  Head¬ 
masters  are  off  to  Europe  and  America.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  are  on  the  move  —  many  of  you 
will  have  been  abroad.  There  are  now  two- 
month  post-to-post  exchanges  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  English  teachers.  We  need  more 
like  that  with  many  other  countries,  and  for 
teachers  of  history  and  geography.  Regional 
consortia  of  LEA’s  —  I  believe  the  East  Mid¬ 
lands  and  the  South  West  are  to  the  fore  — 
are  developing  exchanges  on  an  even  bigger 
scale  than  before  with  European  countries, 
and  in  the  pipeline  there  is  the  first  major 
scheme  to  send  teachers  out  to  developing 
countries  —  possibly  India  and  Botswana  — 


so  they  can  gain  first  hand  experience  for 
teaching  development  education  and  world 
studies. 

This  must  be  only  the  beginning.  It  must  be 
extended  on  a  far  greater  scale  and  to  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  Europe  and  America. 

And  it  needs  to  be  put  on  a  firmer  footing. 
With  falling  rolls  there  are  many  teachers 
who  would  like  to  go  abroad  for  a  spell  who 
may  be  reluctant  to  do  so  for  fear  of  missing 
out  on  a  post  when  they  return.  I  know  a  34 
year  old  teacher  who  wants  to  go  to  Japan 
for  his  sabbatical  year.  He  realises  that  he 
would  benefit  far  more  jf  he  went  for  two, 
perhaps  seeing  other  countries  as  well,  but 
he  feared  to  stay  away  that  long.  Large  busi¬ 
nesses,  industrial  and  communications  or¬ 
ganisations  have  systems  for  ‘safeguarding’ 
—  whereby  if  an  employee  js  ‘detached’ 
abroad  to  another  concern  he  can  expect 
to  be  re-settled  on  return.  The  BBC  ‘detaches’ 
a  number  of  people  each  year  to  other  broad¬ 
casting  organisations,  and  takes  them  back 
afterwards.  Education  needs  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  the  cost  of  the  teacher  working 
abroad  does  not  fall  directly  on  the  authority, 
but  that  authority  will  be  able  to  re-absorb  — 
will  want  to  re-absorb  —  that  teacher  when 
he  returns  with  his  newly  acquired  expertise. 
The  same  should  apply  to  younger  adminis¬ 
trators,  advisers,  and  library-resource  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Overseas  trade 

If  as  a  nation  we  were  more  aware  of  what 
goes  on  in  other  countries,  how  the  people 
live  and  think,  we  might  not  make  so  many 
mistakes.  We  might  for  example  have  rea¬ 
lised  that  the  developing  world  needed  stout 
vehicles  for  rough  terrain,  and  instead  of 
letting  the  Japanese  and  others  mass  pro¬ 
duce  modern  versions  of  the  jeep  and  range- 
rover  we  might  have  built  and  sold  far  more 
of  our  own  landrovers. 

If  our  shoemakers  had  had  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  of  changing  fashion  trends  among 
the  millions  of  younger  people  in  the  world 
we  might  not  have  been  left  behind  in  that 
field.  How  many  firms  realise  that  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  Asian  and  developing  world 
are  under  twenty?  Do  they  know  what  they 
feel,  want,  would  buy?  Do  they  send  to  find 
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out?  Do  they  explore  potential  markets,  nurse 
them,  bujld  up  a  share?  In  Manila,  Taipei, 
Singapore,  Tokyo  I  am  more  often  than  not 
mistaken  for  a  Swede,  American,  West  Ger¬ 
man,  a  Dutchman. 

We’ve  isolated  ourselves,  and  that  must  not 
happen  for  the  next  generation.  But  not  every¬ 
one  will  live  and  work  abroad  for  Britain  in 
the  future.  Many  will  have  jobs  that  may  seem 
to  be  only  indirectly  related  to  overseas  and 
trade,  but  we  shall  only  survive  if  we  do  take 
the  trouble  to  know  what’s  going  on  abroad, 
how  other  people  tick,  and  why  they  do  things 
their  own  way.  We  need  to  kill  many  myths, 
and  overcome  simple  ignorance  of  other 
countries,  and  we  need  to  start  in  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  talked  with  people  going  out  to  Japan 
and  the  Far  East.  What  comes  across  strongly 
is  their  need  to  know  who  the  Japanese,  or 
Koreans,  or  Philippinos  are.  You  can  read  up 
on  any  amount  of  facts  about  a  country’s 
economy,  history,  geography,  marketing  sys¬ 
tems,  but  whether  you  are  a  salesman  in  the 
field,  or  back  in  the  home,  office  or  factory, 
you  will  not  get  very  far  unless  you  have  some 
tools  for  getting  to  know  the  people  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  this  ‘Who  are  they’  approach,  that  is 
missing  from  our  teaching,  which  could  bring 
history  and  geography  lessons  alive. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  am  proposing 
is  at  present  low  down  the  scale  of  priorities, 
if  the  subject  matter  of  conferences  and  edu¬ 


cational  debate  in  the  past  year  is  anything 
to  go  by.  And  yet  no  amount  of  improvement 
of  maths  and  science  teaching,  of  literacy  and 
fitting  youngsters  to  employment  in  a  techno¬ 
logical  age  where  Britain  must  stay  up  the 
league  to  survive,  will  have  impact  unless  we 
add  the  world  perspective. 

We  cannot  accomplish  a  change  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  this  direction  overnight.  But  we  must 
take  account  of  the  need  to  do  so  jn  the 
coming  five  years  as  we  reform  the  curriculum 
and  our  secondary  examination  system. 

At  the  moment  I  do  not  detect  any  great 
urgency,  or  realisation,  that  this  ought  to  be 
among  our  priorities,  that  effective  world  stu¬ 
dies  are  the  essential  complement  to  better 
maths  and  science  teaching. 

I  met  a  fifteen  year  old  the  other  day  who  is 
taking  O  level  this  summer.  ‘I’m  doing  “world 
studies”  in  Geography’  he  said.  ‘Great’  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘which  countries  are  you  studying?’ 

His  reply:  ‘The  Cities  of  Russia’.  Good,  I 
said,  what  else?  ‘The  outlying  poorer  areas 
of  France,’  Urn!  The  wheatlands  of  Canada, 
and’  —  ‘Don’t  tell  me,  I  know,’  I  said.  But  he 
did  —  ‘sheep  farming  in  New  Zealand’. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  rest  my  case. 

DAVID  SMEETON 


As  mentioned  in  his  lecture,  David  Smeeton  recently 
returned  to  Britain  after  four  years  as  a  BBC  corres¬ 
pondent  in  East  Asia.  He  is  currently  the  BBC  corres¬ 
pondent  for  education. 


TEACHERS  ABROAD 

Three  recent  publications  describe  visits  made  by 
British  teachers  or  student  teachers  to  countries  out¬ 
side  Europe.  All  three  are  very  clear  and  readable, 
and  are  particularly  interesting  when  they  are  com¬ 
paring  and  contrasting  everyday  life  in  countries 
overseas  with  everyday  life  in  Britain.  Illuminative 
Insights  on  Tunisia  is  an  informal  and  unofficial  scrap¬ 
book  put  together  by  student  teachers.  It  is  available 
price  35p  from  David  Wright,  Keswick  Hall  College, 
Norwich,  NR4  6TL.  Makoto:  British  Teachers’  Impres¬ 
sions  of  Japan  is  considerably  longer  and  is  more 
official.  It  contains  a  lot  of  fascinating  information 


about  Japan  and  also,  incidentally,  about  Western 
ways  of  thinking  and  seeing.  It  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  Richard  Tames,  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies,  Malet  Street,  London,  WC1E  7HP. 
Learning  about  Africa,  edited  by  Scott  Sinclair,  is  a 
magnificent  scrapbook  arising  out  of  a  visit  made  by 
Birmingham  teachers  to  Ghana.  It  is  an  invaluable 
resource-book  for  teaching  about  Africa,  and  also 
contains  some  penetrating  discussions  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  pitfalls  of  study-visits  overseas.  It  costs  £2 
and  is  available  from  Development  Education  Centre, 
Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham  29. 
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Strategies  of  Change  in  Global  Education: 
recommendations  for  the  United  States 

Robert  Hanvey,  Global  Perspectives  in  Education,  New  York 


Britain,  said  David  Smeeton,  in  the  lecture  printed  here 
on  the  earlier  pages,  has  ‘parochial,  introverted  atti¬ 
tudes,  appears  unsympathetic  to  a  world  perspective,  is 
clinging  to  the  past  .  .  Similar  criticisms  can  be,  and 
often  are,  made  of  other  western  countries. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  schools  in  the  face  of 
such  criticisms?  More  especially,  how  should  schools 
be  helped  arid  challenged?  Clearly  it  is  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  that  a  widely  travelled  journalist  such  as  David 
Smeeton  spoke  on  these  themes  to  a  meeting  of  very 
influential  educational  administrators.  Equally  clearly, 
that  is  not  enough. 

The  recommendations  in  this  article  by  Robert  Han¬ 
vey  refer  explicitly  to  the  United  States.  They  are  also 
relevant,  with  only  very  slight  changes,  in  most  or  all 
other  Western  countries.  The  article  is  part  of  a  report 
which  Robert  Hanvey  prepared  for  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  and  Global  Perspectives  in 
Education,  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  full  report  is 
available  from  Andrew  F.  Smith,  Global  Perspectives 
Education,  218  East  18th  Street,  New  York  10003. 


To  overcome  isolation 

Scattered  around  the  country,  a  relatively 
small  number  in  each  state,  are  teachers  de¬ 
voted  to  international/global  education.  Some 
are  actively  teaching  programs  that  ex¬ 
press  their  commitment.  Some  would  do  more 
but  feel  restricted  by  the  local  situation.  Many 
of  these  teachers  are  isolated  in  their  own 
schools  and  tend  not  to  know  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  with  similar  interests  in  either  nearby  dis¬ 
tricts  or  other  states.  Some  of  these  teachers, 
however,  are  supported  in  their  efforts  by  con¬ 
tacts  with  various  organizations  or  university 
centres. 

Recommendation  1:  Encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mechanisms  that  over¬ 
come  the  isolation  of  teachers  devoted 
to  international/global  education.  This 
might  involve  regional  networks  or  a 
national  network.  It  might  involve  a  Who’s 
Who  of  teachers  with  these  interests.  It 
might  involve  annual  conferences  at  the  re¬ 
gional  and  national  levels.  These  confer¬ 
ences  should  cross  discipline  lines.  (The 


present  national  teacher  associations  may 
be  dysfunctional  in  this  regard.) 

It  is  important  that  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  be  between  teachers  as  well  as  bet¬ 
ween  teachers  and  central  organizations. 
It  is  also  important  that  there  be  personal 
forms  of  contact  rather  than  only  printed 
materials.  The  study  suggests  that  personal 
contact  with  people  in  national  organiza¬ 
tions  and  university  centers  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  to  teachers  who  lack  sup¬ 
port  from  local  colleagues. 

To  support  creative  teachers 

However  few  in  number  there  are  interesting 
programs  underway.  Some  are  new  and  ex¬ 
perimental,  others  long-standing.  Information 
about  these  programs  is  not  well  distributed. 
But  even  in  the  local  setting  where  there  is 
information,  the  programs  do  not  seem  to  be 
especially  contagious.  Other  teachers,  other 
schools,  do  not  pick  them  up.  Many  of  the 
programs  are  person-dependent.  They  de¬ 
pend  on  the  creative  skill  and  commitment  of 
an  individual  teacher  —  they  are  personal 
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property.  When  the  teacher  leaves  the  school, 
they  die.  An  assistant  headmaster  in  a  private 
school  noted  that,  ‘It  tends  to  be  centred  on 
individuals  who  come  .into  a  school  and  stir 
things  up.  But  there  has  been  little  institu¬ 
tional  development  beyond  what  individuals 
have  been  able  to  do’. 

Recommendation  2:  There  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  documentation  of  international/ 
global  programs,  documentation  in  forms 
more  interesting  than  those  typically  em¬ 
ployed.  The  documentation  ideally  would 
be  intriguing  enough  to  serve  public  re¬ 
lations  purposes  among  teachers  and  with¬ 
in  the  community. 

Recommendation  3:  The  whole  question  of 
the  creative  individual  teacher  vs.  institu¬ 
tionalization  must  be  deliberated.  If  inter¬ 
national/global  education  is  dependent  on 
the  strong  individual  teacher  it  will  never 
reach  a  large  audience.  But  institutionalized 
programs  are  often  lackluster.  This  should 
be  one  topic  on  the  agenda  of  a  national 
conference  on  philosophic/strategic  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  international/global  edu¬ 
cation. 

Recommendation  4:  Funds  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  workshops  in  districts  where  a 
school  administrator  supports  international/ 
global  education.  Such  workshops  should 
last  more  than  one  day  and  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  frequently  as  possible.  One  su¬ 
perintendent  commented: 

‘When  we  had  our  global  workshop  here 
two  years  ago,  those  (teachers)  at  the  high 
school  level  were  very  enthusiastic  . . .  even 
those  who  weren’t  enthusiastic  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  were  after  five  days.  So  we  opened 
and  broadened  their  mjnds.  If  every  school 
could  have  in-service  programs  on  this  for 
an  adequate  amount  of  time  —  you  don’t 
persuade  everyone  in  five  days  —  but  if 
you  swung  over  a  handful  of  people  in  a 
group  of  15  or  20  teachers  .  .  .  you  could 
set  the  world  on  fire  .  .  .  You  absolutely 
need  a  continuing  series  (of  workshops). 
What  we  did  with  that  workshop  kept  our 
people  going  and  interested  for  a  year .  .  .’ 

To  affect  public  opinion 

Parent  demand  for  international/global  edu¬ 
cation  is  almost  nonexistent.  But  my  study  did 


turn  up  hints  of  a  possible  pattern  of  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  support.  In  a  small  in¬ 
dustrial  city  on  the  Ohio  River  an  experimental 
program  in  moral  education  is  underway, 
following  Kohlberg’s  .ideas  on  stages  of  moral 
development.  The  dilemma  stories  used  in  the 
program  are  based  on  global  issues.  The  in¬ 
formant  reported  that  parents  are  extremly 
supportive  of  this  program.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  the  support  derives  from  the 
parents’  perception  of  the  program  as  charac¬ 
ter  education  and  is  not  related  to  the  global 
issues.  This  parental  response  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  character-molding  effects  of  the  program 
makes  sense  within  the  context  of  the  clear 
interest  of  parents  in  law-related  education. 

The  interviews  which  I  conducted  (and 
other  evidence)  indicate  that  some  parents 
are  strongly  interested  in  culture  studies.  In 
one  instance  a  teacher  is  rearranging  the 
meeting  time  of  a  Japan  .independent  study 
program  so  that  parents  and  other  interested 
community  adults  can  meet  with  the  group. 
The  group  will  meet  once  a  month  in  the 
evening.  The  interest  in  other  cultures  may  be 
associated  with  social  class.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  community  organizations  which  de¬ 
vote  attention  to  other  countries  and  cultures 
seems  to  be  heavily  upper-middle  class. 

It  is  important  to  take  note  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  in  these  particular  parent  interests. 
But  it  is  also  important  to  face  up  to  the 
generally  low  level  of  parent  interest  in  in¬ 
ternational/global  matters.  The  problem 
poses  not  only  strategic  questions  —  how  can 
the  public  be  persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
international  education  —  but  philosophic 
questions.  For  example,  if  .it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  the  broad  public  can  be  convin¬ 
ced  that  international/global  education  is  vital 
in  today’s  world,  is  it  appropriate  to  focus 
energies  on  that  small  segment  of  the  public 
already  predisposed  to  believe  this? 

Just  as  the  society  needs  and  educates  a 
small  number  of  physicists,  drawing  on  those 
students  who  show  talent  and  interest,  should 
the  society  provide  a  high  quality  international 
education  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  in¬ 
terested,  talented  students  rather  than  waste 
resources  on  the  reluctant  and  the  otherwise 
preoccupied?  The  right  answer,  of  course,  in 
a  society  that  believes  that  anything  can  be 
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sold  to  anyone,  is  to  keep  selling  the  product. 
The  right  answer  in  a  society  that  harbors 
deep  suspicions  of  elites  is  to  keep  trying  to 
reach  everyone.  But  the  question  needs  de¬ 
liberating.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
be  too  sanguine  about  the  possibilities. 

Recommendation  5:  Convene  a  national 
conference  on  philosophic/strategic  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  international/global  educa¬ 
tion.  In  preparation  for  that  conference 
commission  one  of  the  policy  planning  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  Brookings  to  under¬ 
take  an  exploratory  analysis  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  elite  vs.  mass  approaches, 
judged  in  terms  of  national  needs,  present 
and  future.  For  example,  what  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  wide  public  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  in  the  world  market?  Is 
this  specialised  knowledge  that  should  be 
reserved  for  those  heading  toward  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  business  community? 
Recommendation  6:  Explore  ways  to  de¬ 
velop  the  international  component  of  law- 
related  education  and  moral  education. 

To  give  support  to  administrators 

School  administrators  will  be  a  crucial  factor 
in  the  strengthening  of  international/global 
education.  Those  administrators  already  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  should  be  supported  in 
their  work  with  teachers  and  in  efforts  to  in¬ 
fluence  other  administrators.  The  legitimacy 
of  their  personal  commitment  will  seem  more 
secure  if  they  have  communications  with 
other  administrators  who  share  their  views, 
if  they  receive  special  recognition  for  their 
efforts,  and  if  there  is  clear  evidence  that  res¬ 
pected  authorities  in  the  field  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  support  the  development  of  a 
more  world-oriented  curriculum. 

Recommendation  7:  School  administrators 
who  have  encouraged  international/global 
studies  in  their  districts  should  be  given 
special  recognition.  Such  recognition  might 
come  from  the  chief  state  school  officer  in 
the  individual’s  state,  from  the  US  Office  of 
Education,  from  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  from  university 
departments  of  school  administration,  from 
various  national  organizations.  Honors  and 
awards  will  need  to  be  created. 


Recommendation  8:  Administrators  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  inter¬ 
national/global  education  at  conferences 
should  be  helped  financially  to  attend  such 
meetings. 

To  affect  the  curriculum 

A  number  of  scholars  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  question  of  where  international/ 
global  education  best  fits  in  school  programs, 
both  in  the  sense  of  grade  placement  and 
subjects.  This  small  study  which  I  conducted 
adds  only  slightly  to  discussions  based  on 
major  research.  One  scholar,  Judith  Torney, 
has  argued  that  the  years  of  early  adoles¬ 
cence  are  most  effective,  since  students  have 
the  ability  to  deal  intellectually  with  impor¬ 
tant  questions,  yet  are  not  fixed  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes.  Eugene  Gilliom  and  Richard  Remy  have 
written  recently  in  Social  Education  that: 
‘Global  education  should  involve  all  areas 
of  the  elementary  curriculum  .  .  .  Not  only 
social  studies,  but  also  science,  reading,  lan¬ 
guage,  arts,  mathematics,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  are  legitimate,  even  indispensable, 
arenas  for  globally  relevant  education.  To 
be  meaningful,  global  education  should  no 
longer  be  relegated  to  a  single  discrete 
unit  of  study  or  to  special  treatment  on  “in¬ 
ternational  day.”  Rather,  an  international 
perspective  should  be  woven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  the  elementary  curriculum.’ 

The  importance  of  developing  international 
/global  education  at  the  elementary  level  was 
discussed  by  several  informants  during  the 
study;  the  arguments  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  above.  For  example: 

I’d  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  trying 
to  do  things  on  the  elementary  level, 
groundwork  for  what  we  want  to  do  on  the 
secondary  level,  rather  than  springing  it 
on  kids  in  the  10th  grade.  Teachers  are 
willing  (at  the  elementary  level)  to  try  new 
things  and  to  take  risks  and  to  be  creative, 
more  so  than  at  the  secondary  level.  So  the 
possibilities  for  doing  things  are  really 
good.  At  the  secondary  level  sometimes 
we’re  up  against  so  many  obstacles,  es¬ 
pecially  the  sense  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of 
secondary  teachers  that  they’re  trying  to 
do  what  the  college  teachers  are  doing, 
only  in  a  little  bit  less  sophisticated  way. 
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There’s  less  willingness  to  engage  in 
‘hands-on’  experiential,  participatory  learn¬ 
ing  —  which  is  one  of  the  ways  you  hook 
the  kids. 

The  study  seems  to  suggest,  in  addition  to 
the  question  of  grade  level,  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  broad  infusion  of  the  curriculum  may 
be  more  limited  than  expected.  Some  sub¬ 
jects  are  simply  not  worth  infusing  because 
they  are  on  the  decline.  Others  may  resist 
infusion  precisely  because  they  are  very 
popular  and  have  little  incentive  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  content  or  approaches. 

There  are  areas  of  opportunity,  however. 
Some,  l.ike  vocational  agriculture,  are  unex¬ 
plored.  Some,  like  environmental  studies,  can 
point  to  exciting  courses  that  might  with  ap- 
propiate  help  be  diffused  beyond  the  small 
circle  of  teachers  who  have  developed  them. 

On  the  assumption  that  cultural  studies  are 
very  much  a  part  of  international/global  edu¬ 
cation,  the  world  cultures  course  and  foreign 
language  programs  represent  an  important 
opportunity  —  in  spite  of  somewhat  limited 
appeal  to  students.  There  is  movement  in  both 
fields  toward  more  global  approaches,  toward 
more  sophisticated  handling  of  the  idea  of 
culture.  At  the  moment  the  teachers  of  world 
cultures  courses  tend  to  be  history-trained. 
They  once  taught  world  history;  when  that 
died  they  switched  to  world  cultures.  But 
their  training  in  cultural  studies  is  weak,  es¬ 
pecially  in  social  scientific  ways  of  treating 
culture.  The  same  is  true  of  foreign  language 
teachers.  They  too  are  likely  to  lack  much 
training  in  the  social  sciences.  But  their  texts 
may  be  better  than  those  used  in  the  world 
cultures  courses,  more  inclined  to  use  ‘cul¬ 
ture  assimilator’  methods,  for  example. 

In  any  event,  the  study  indicates  the  need 
for  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  opportunities, 
taking  into  account  student  interest  patterns, 
teacher  behavior  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  parent  demands  and  in¬ 
terests,  the  influence  of  leadership  in  the 
given  field  and  even  regional  differences  in 
curriculum,  e.g.  environmental  studies  in  the 
states  of  the  northwest  have  a  different  em¬ 
phasis  than  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
Recommendation  9:  Be  modest  in  ambitions 
to  ‘infuse’  the  curriculum.  Analyze  specific 
situations  in  detail  in  order  to  identify  those 


niches  that  offer  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  success. 

Recommendation  10:  As  a  contribution  to 
that  analysis,  explore  teacher  receptivity  to 
the  addition  of  an  international  dimension 
in  such  areas  as  agricultural  education, 
law-related  education,  health  education, 
psychology,  humanities. 

Recommendation  11:  In  areas  such  as  en¬ 
vironmental  education  where  globally  orien¬ 
ted  programs  have  already  been  developed 
by  some  teachers,  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
those  exemplary  models  by  giving  them 
publicity,  documentation  and  recognition. 
Such  diffusion  should  cross  subject  lines. 
Recommendation  12:  Mount  a  major  sum¬ 
mer  writing  project  that  pulls  in  scholars, 
experienced  teachers  and  curriculum  spec¬ 
ialists  to  produce  a  globally-oriented  world 
cultures  course  specifically  designed  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  students.  So  appeal¬ 
ing  that  students  will  line  up  to  get  in! 
Recommendation  13:  Support  the  move¬ 
ment  in  foreign  language  teaching  toward 
more  sophisticated  approaches  to  culture 
study.  Encourage  communication  between 
foreign  language  teachers  and  social  stu¬ 
dies  teachers,  centred  on  the  issue  of  how 
to  teach  about  culture  and  cultural  dy¬ 
namics.  Encourage  both  groups  to  obtain 
the  help  of  specialists  in  intercultural  stu¬ 
dies  and  cultural  training. 

ROBERT  HANVEY 


These  recommendations  by  Robert  Hanvey  are  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  paper  entitled  ‘Possibilities  for  Inter¬ 
national  and  Global  Education.’  The  paper  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  Global  Perspectives  in  Education,  Inc.  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  in  connection 
with  a  conference  entitled  ‘International  Education:  the 
Global  Context,  the  US  Role’,  which  took  place  in 
Washington  in  February  1979.  Other  papers  have  been 
developed,  and  a  final  report  will  be  available  in  Sep¬ 
tember  from  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
809  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017. 
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Working  for  Change— insights  and  homilies 


One  of  the  most  important  and  most  success¬ 
ful  projects  yet  undertaken  in  a  Western 
country  in  the  general  field  of  education  for 
international  understanding,  development 
education,  world  studies,  etc,  is  the  Mid- 
America  Program  for  Global  Perspectives  in 
Education,  1974-1978,  directed  by  James 
Becker  and  Gerald  Marker.  A  report  by  Don¬ 
ald  Robinson  is  available  from  the  Social 
Studies  Development  Center,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  513  North  Park  Avenue,  Bloomington, 
Indiana  47405. 

At  one  stage  in  this  report  there  are  some 
‘general  insights  and  homilies’  about  how 
educational  projects  can  best  encourage  and 
support  change  in  schools  and  school  class¬ 
rooms.  These  insights  and  homilies  are  re¬ 
printed  below.  They  are  of  interest  in  their 
own  right,  and  are  also  very  relevant  to  the 
theme  of  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  as  a 
whole. 

1.  It  takes  time  —  five  years  may  be  a 
minimum  to  test  an  idea  or  strategy.  Two  or 
three  years  may  indicate  whether  the  people 
who  propose  the  idea  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  whether  they  can  make  a  pro¬ 
posal  operational.  But  significant  change 
usually  takes  longer. 

2.  A  major  lack  in  most  projects  is  under¬ 
standing  schools  —  their  culture,  their  rela¬ 
tionships  to  a  host  of  other  agencies  that 
help  their  agenda  —  publishers,  parents,  pro¬ 
fessional  associations,  accrediting  agencies, 
media,  colleges  and  universities,  youth 
groups.  The  culture  of  the  school  ought  to 
be  a  required  course  for  all  project  heads. 


3.  Empire  building  vs.  helping  schools 
change.  The  bigger  budget-bigger  staff  syn¬ 
drome.  Everyone  wants  to  coordinate  centra¬ 
lize  our  decentralized  system,  or  get  control 
over  some  part  of  it.  Change  it  by  getting 
control  of  parts  of  it.  This  is  in  our  view  im¬ 
possible  and  undesirable. 

4.  There  is  a  fetish  for  neat,  clean,  slick- 
looking  operations  and  products.  The  world 
is  complex,  a  mixed  bag,  and  seldom  permits 
one  to  stay  in  touch  with  reality  and  still  be 
slick  and  clean. 

5.  You  can  seldom  help  bring  about  change 
and  take  credit  for  it.  You  must  decide  which 
is  more  important. 

6.  Learn  to  be  sensitive  to  and  capitalize 
on  the  natural  events  in  the  schools  and  other 
educational  agencies  —  this  affects  the 
timing  and  tempo  of  project  efforts  and  is 
crucial  in  determining  whose  needs  will  be 
served. 

7.  Recognize  your  Limited  but  important 
leverage  in  a  complex  system.  How  do  you 
influence  a  system  you  do  not  control?  Find 
out  where  it  is  most  vulnerable  to  your  kind 
of  influence  —  where  you  can  work  with 
others  to  mutual  advantage. 

8.  Money  is  seldom  the  major  problem; 
schools  with  adequate  funding  still  find  that 
identifying,  agreeing  upon  and  implement¬ 
ing  new  priorities  is  very  difficult. 

9.  Start  evaluating  your  efforts  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  project.  Assign  someone  to 
collect  needed  documentation.  It  saves  lots 
of  trouble  later. 


TEACHING  ABOUT  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Family  Life  and  Migrant  Labour  in  South  Africa  is  a 

new  leaflet  produced  by  Christian  Aid  schools  depart¬ 
ment.  It  contains  many  illustrations,  and  is  very  clearly 
written.  It  is  intended  for  14-16  year-old  students.  It  is 
available  free  of  charge,  as  are  various  other  new 
leaflets  and  booklets  connected  with  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child,  from  Christian  Aid,  PO  Box  1,  Lon¬ 
don,  SW9  8BH. 


TEACHING  ABOUT  AID 

State  of  Affairs  is  a  series  of  briefing  papers  for 
teachers  of  Modern  Studies  in  Scotland.  One  recent 
title  is  International  Aid,  by  Marianne  Scott.  It  contains 
a  lot  of  useful  and  up-to-date  factual  information,  and 
also  presents,  in  clear  note-form,  various  arguments  for 
and  against  the  various  kinds  of  aid.  It  costs  50p  and  is 
available  from  David  Brown,  Dundee  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Gardyne  Road,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee  DD5 
1NY. 
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Ideology  in  Education  and  Society: 
a  dispute  in  the  staff  common  room 

Angela  West,  Oxford 


David  Smeeton  argues  the  general  case  for  an  inter¬ 
national  dimension  in  the  school  curriculum.  Robert 
Hanvey  outlines  the  main  general  strategies  to  be 
adopted  by  people  wishing  to  introduce  an  international 
dimension  in  a  country’s  educational  system  as  a 
whole. 

This  article  by  Angela  West  Is  a  reminder  that  there 
are  severe  theoretical  —  not  just  practical  —  difficul¬ 
ties.  Using  the  device  of  an  imaginary  conversation  in 
a  staff  common  room,  Angela  West  recalls  that  teachers 
have  a  variety  of  educational  and  political  ideologies. 

This  article  serves  here  not  only  as  a  comment  on 
the  two  previous  articles  but  also  as  an  introduction 
to  the  three  which  follow.  For  the  three  which  follow 
are  all  about  workshops  or  conferences  for  teachers 
In  which  dialogue  and  discussion  were  of  central  im¬ 
portance.  In  effect  Angela  West  Is  showing  here  what, 
in  her  view,  teachers  in  Western  countries  most  need 
to  be  talking  about. 


Preface 

On  the  blackboard:  ‘Make  a  list  of  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  three  most  important  world 
problems,  and  suggest  the  sort  of  measures 
that  might  be  taken  towards  a  solution  of  the 
one  that  you  consider  to  be  the  major  priority’. 
(From  a  fictional  ‘O’  level  World  Studies 
paper) . 

‘Well  now  Annie,  how  are  you  going  to 
deal  with  this  one?  What  do  you  think  would 
be  top  of  your  list?’ 

‘Mmmm  . . .  maybe  . .  .  education,  sir?’ 

‘Well,  yes  .  .  .  illiteracy  and  all  that.  Very 
good.  But  education  .itself,  that  isn’t  really 
the  problem,  is  it?  You’ll  really  need  to  talk 
more  about  that  when  you  come  to  answer 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  won’t  you  — 
when  you  come  to  make  your  suggestion  for 
finding  a  solution  for  the  problem  . . .’ 

The  dialogue  starts 

B.  Well,  actually  no.  If  I  might  be  permitted 
to  take  up  Annie’s  point  here,  what  I’d  like  to 
suggest  is  that  education  itself  can  be  seen  as 
a  problem,  rather  than  as  the  solution. 

A.  Ah  well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 


by  education,  doesn’t  it?  There’s  education 
and  education. 

B.  Yes,  and  I  mean  both  of  them  —  the  bad 
and  the  good  schools,  the  sort  of  schools 
that  can  be  found  most  places  around  the 
globe  these  days  since  the  rise  of  Western 
imperialism,  with  only  fairly  minor  variations 
on  the  basic  model.  I  mean  world-wide  edu¬ 
cation,  schooling  that’s  becoming  more  uni¬ 
versal  every  year.  That’s  the  problem  we  have 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A.  I  don’t  follow  you,  I’m  afraid.  I  mean,  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  means  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  we 
each  face  in  our  different  societies,  isn’t  it? 

B.  Ah  well  now,  it  is  and  it  isn’t.  It’s  a 
means  to  knowledge  in  the  sense  that  it  de¬ 
fines  what  knowledge  is  —  and  what  it  isn’t. 
It’s  a  sort  of  apparatus  for  defining  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  problem,  what  could  constitute  an 
answer  to  the  problem  as  defined,  who  is 
competent  to  define  the  problem  in  the  first 
place,  and  likewise  who  is  competent  to  pro¬ 
vide  and/or  apply  the  solution.  If  I  could 
just  demonstrate  a  minute  what  I  mean;  let’s 
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go  back  to  that  exam  question  that  you  were 
dealing  with  —  about  what  was  the  major 
world  problem.  OK,  most  of  us  learn  at  some 
stage  in  the  course  of  our  school  careers  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world  are  hungry  (us,  in 
this  case  being  the  remaining  one-third  who 
aren’t).  Hunger,  you  might  say,  is  a  well- 
known  world  problem.  We  know  that  the 
hungry  people  are  poor  and  uneducated, 
which  is  why  they  aren’t  able  to  feed  them¬ 
selves  properly.  We  on  the  other  hand  are 
well-fed  and  our  education  and  our  tech¬ 
nology  enable  us  to  get  enough  food.  So  you 
can  see  —  the  schooling  apparatus  defines 
the  problem  thus:  they  the  hungry  people 
have  the  problems,  and  we  the  well-fed  people 
have  the  answer. 

A.  Well,  one  doesn’t  want  to  oversimplify, 
of  course  .  .  . 

B.  Most  ‘social  problems’,  I  think  you’ll  find, 
tend  to  have  a  similar  structure.  There  are 
the  people  who  have  the  problems,  but  they 
don’t  have  the  answer.  Then  there  are  the 
people  who  have  identified  the  problems. 
They’re  the  ones  with  the  answer,  but  of 
course  they  don’t  have  the  problem  —  in  this 
case,  they’re  not  hungry.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  problem  does  begin  to  have  an  air  of 
deadlock  about  it.  It  becomes  easier  to  see 
why  the  problem,  which  all  the  theorists  agree 
is  not  actually  theoretically  insoluble,  has 
nevertheless  jn  practice  never  come  much 
nearer  to  resolution.  Defined  in  this  way,  one 
sees  how  trade  or  exchange  between  the 
two  sides  wouldn’t  work,  because,  after  all, 
who  wants  to  swap  what  we’ve  got  (know¬ 
ledge,  technology,  the  answer)  for  what 
they’ve  got  (ignorance,  hunger,  the  problem). 
Of  course,  there’s  always  the  possibility  that 
we  could  give  them  some  of  what  we’ve  got 
(education,  aid  etc)  so  that  eventually  they 
could  become  like  we  are,  well-fed  etc.  But 
one  has  to  ask  oneself  seriously,  why  should 
we  want  to  do  that?  There’s  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  it  economically. 

A.  Well,  as  I  see  jt,  that’s  a  lot  of  what  edu¬ 
cation  is  about.  Teaching  kids  that  bread  and 
butter  isn’t  everything  ...  I  may  be  a  bit  old- 
fashioned  but  I  think  the  church  has  got  quite 
a  lot  to  contribute  on  this  point .  .  . 

B.  Yes,  of  course,  the  church  tells  us  that 
to  be  good  people  we  should  give  to  the  poor. 


The  richer  nations  should  give  to  the  poorer 
ones.  But  then,  you  see,  what  jf  it  turned  out 
that  the  church  itself  was  part  of  the  problem? 
As  Ivan  lllich  said,  The  school  system  today 
performs  the  three-fold  function  common  to 
powerful  churches  throughout  history.  It  is 
simultaneously  the  repository  of  society’s 
myth,  the  institutionalisation  of  that  myth’s 
contradictions  and  the  locus  of  the  ritual 
which  reproduces  and  veils  the  disparities 
between  myth  and  reality.’  Now  if  we  apply 
this  to  the  world  hunger  problem,  as  defined 
by  educated  people,  we  could  express 
society’s  myth  in  a  shorthand  sort  of  way, 
thus:  they  need  us,  but  we  don’t  them. 

C.  Excuse  me  interrupting  ...  I  happened 
to  overhear  part  of  your  discussion  and  found 
it  rather  interesting.  But  I’m  afraid  I  missed 
the  earlier  part,  so  I  didn’t  quite  follow  the 
gist  of  your  last  remark  .  .  .  er,  who  exactly 
doesn’t  need  who? 

B.  Ah,  a  very  pertinent  question!  By  missing 
what  was  said  previously  you  are  thus  in  the 
position  of  someone  who  has  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  —  very  well-placed  to  ask  the  question 
‘Who  needs  who?’  Whereas  being  educated 
implies  that  you  know  what’s  going  on,  that 
you  can  automatically  assume  you  know  who 
are  the  subjects  of  the  sentence  . .  . 

The  truth 

A.  Look,  I’m  sorry  but  I  think  we’re  getting 
off  the  point  rather.  All  this  business  about 
society’s  myth  doesn’t  make  much  sense  to 
me.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  kids  come  to 
school  to  learn  to  think  rationally  and  scien¬ 
tifically  and  make  balanced  judgements  about 
things.  We’re  not  teaching  them  myths,  for 
goodness  sake!  We’re  trying  to  instil  in  them 
some  respect  for  the  truth. 

B.  Ye-es  .  .  .  well,  that  reminds  me  of  some¬ 
thing  I  read  recently,  by  the  Kenyan  author 
Ngugi  Wa  Thiong’o.  Talking  about  education 
under  the  colonial  system  he  said  That  which 
was  most  admired  was  a  search  for  truth, 
meaning  a  life  devoted  to  the  truth  that 
rationalised  the  status  quo.  While  we  were 
at  our  bourgeois  schools  and  universities 
searching  for  that  truth  in  books  written  for 
us  by  our  imperial  conquerors,  the  peasant 
masses  had  collectively  rejected  the  white 
seizure  of  land.’ 
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A.  Well,  I’m  afraid  if  his  idea  of  truth  js  the 
Mau  Mau  murders  and  all  that  it’s  definitely 
not  mine.  What  I’m  concerned  about  is  what 
we’re  dojng  with  kids  in  schools  these  days, 
what  sort  of  things  we’re  teaching  them. 

B.  Yes,  I  agree,  but  then  the  problem  is, 
how  do  you  imagine  jt  can  be  changed?  Sorry 
to  be  tedious,  but  as  lllich  says  . . . 

A.  You  are  being  very  tedious. 

B.  ...  He  says  that  the  function  of  curri¬ 
culum  is  to  ascribe  rank  .  .  . 

A.  lllich  is  an  American,  .isn’t  he,  and  we’re 
talking  about  Britain. 

B.  Yes,  true,  but  in  fact  there’s  a  British 
sociologist,  Michael  Young,  who’s  saying 
much  the  same  thing.  His  basic  thesis  is 
that  ‘Curricula  will  reflect  the  fact  that  those 
in  power  will  attempt  to  define  what  counts 
as  knowledge:  knowledge  becomes  stratified 
according  to  the  status  afforded  different 
types  of  knowledge  by  the  dominant  class.’ 
He  criticises  Hirst’s  absolutist  conception  of 
distinct  forms  of  knowledge  and  maintains 
that  ‘these  justify  rather  than  examine  what 
are  no  more  than  socio-historical  constructs 
of  a  particular  time.’ 

A.  No  but  really,  that’s  ridiculous  —  it’s  just 
rampant  relativism.  If  you  take  that  sort  of 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion  you  won’t 
be  able  to  examine  any  statement  on  its  own 
merits  without  asking  who  said  it,  at  what 
time  and  wjth  what  motives  ...  In  fact  it  re¬ 
duces  the  whole  idea  of  truth  to  an  ab¬ 
surdity  .  .  . 

B.  Your  idea  of  truth  to  an  absurdity,  maybe. 
Perhaps  one  dimensional  truth  —  i.e.  true  or 
false?  —  is  an  absurdity. 

A.  I  suppose  your  notion  of  truth  has  no 
concept  of  falsehood.  If  everything’s  true  then 
it’s  equally  true  that  nothing’s  true.  That’s 
just  the  formula  for  nonsense! 

B.  No,  like  you  I  think  that  there  is  false¬ 
hood  involved  in  ignoring  contradictions.  But 
unlike  you,  I  don’t  think  they  appear  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  level  of  the  statement,  but  show 
up  rather  in  the  practice  whose  operation  one 
is  examining.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  falsehood  involved  in  the  liberal 
curriculum,  for  it  ignores  the  ideological  func¬ 
tion  of  schooling  —  that  is,  a  mystification  of 
the  initiates  of  schooling,  the  process  by 
which  they  become,  as  Althusser  would  say, 


the  subjects  of  ideology. 

A.  Who  the  hell  is  Althusser?  Another  damn 
foreigner? 

B.  Yes,  French  this  time.  Well,  at  least  that’s 
European,  isn’t  it?  You’re  one  yourself  now, 
didn’t  you  know  —  we’ve  joined  the  EEC. 

A.  Look,  I  didn’t  come  here  to  be  insulted  . . . 

C.  Why  don’t  you  tell  us  what  this  Althusser 
fellow  has  to  say? 

Capitalism 

B.  Well,  he  sees  the  educational  system 
(which  by  the  way,  he  considers  as  inheriting 
the  dominant  ideological  role  of  the  church) 
as  the  main  ideological  apparatus  of  the  state, 
and  jts  function  is  to  prepare  each  tier  of 
labour  ideologically  for  its  slot  in  the  social 
formation,  and  thus  to  reproduce  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  capitalist  production.  In  our  advanced 
capitalist  economy,  labour  must  be  diversely 
skilled  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
socio-technical  division  of  labour,  and  the 
reproduction  of  these  skills  takes  place  out¬ 
side  industry  at  school.  Here  pupils  learn  the 
rules  of  ‘good  behaviour’  required  by  the 
division  of  labour;  for  future  rulers  this  means 
learning  to  manipulate  the  ruling  ideology 
correctly.  For  the  rest,  it  means  learning  to 
submit  to  the  rules  of  the  established  order 
and  to  respect  the  existing  divisions  of  labour 
established  by  class  domination. 

C.  Mmm,  yes  .  .  .  it’s  an  interesting  theory. 

I  admit  it  has  a  certain  plausibility.  But  there’s 
one  major  flaw,  as  far  as  I  can  see  .  .  .  Sup¬ 
posing  I  accept  Althusser’s  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  educational  system  —  to  the 
point,  that  is,  where  I  feel  that,  in  all  con¬ 
science,  I  can’t  go  on  being  a  teacher  under 
the  present  system,  and  I  hand  in  my  notice. 
So  then  what  happens?  I’m  unemployed, 
someone  else  gets  my  job,  maybe  someone 
that’s  not  bothered  about  the  kjds,  just  wants 
exam  successes,  safe  career  and  the  long 
holidays  ...  I  mean,  I  may  not  be  a  marvellous 
teacher,  but  I  know  I’ve  put  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
time  and  energy  into  trying  to  get  through  to 
some  of  those  kids  .  .  .  And  now  and  then, 
I’ve  had  the  feeling  that  I’ve  been  getting 
somewhere  —  nothing  spectacular,  mind  you, 
and  of  course,  success  in  these  terms  is 
pretty  hard  to  measure  —  how  does  anyone 
ever  know  if  they’ve  actually  taught  someone 
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something  —  that  is,  when  you  abandon  the 
crude  yardstick  of  exam  successes.  But  you 
see,  I  feel  that  some  of  those  kids  have  prob¬ 
ably  come  to  trust  me  in  their  own  way,  and 
I  don’t  see  how  jt  would  really  help  them  if 
suddenly  I  say  to  them,  ‘Sorry  kids,  I’ve  come 
to  believe  that  your  education  is  doing  you 
more  harm  than  good,  and  I  don’t  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  being  a  teacher  any  more  until  after 
we’ve  abolished  capitalism.  So  best  of  luck, 
I’m  off  .  .  .’  I  mean  what  Althusser  doesn’t 
mention  is  what  an  individual  teacher,  faced 
with  a  class  of  kids  in  school,  is  actually  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  about  trying  to  change  things. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  sjt  back  and  analyse  it,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  process  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  whatever  you  say,  and  I  just  think  my¬ 
self  that  one’s  got  to  start  thinking  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms  .  .  . 

A.  Well,  of  course,  that’s  completely  typical 
of  these  educational  theorists  isn’t  it?  They’re 
always  ready  to  spout  at  you  ad  neauseam  on 
their  precious  pet  theories,  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  discussing  the  nitty-gritty  of  class¬ 
room  practice,  they’re  left  with  their  mouths 
open,  nothing  useful  to  contribute. 

Paulo  Freire 

B.  Well,  it  does  rather  depend  on  what  you 
define  as  useful  .  .  .  However,  I  know  of  anot¬ 
her  writer  and  thinker  who’s  concerned  him¬ 
self  very  intensely  both  with  theory  and  with 
its  related  practice  in  education,  a  Brazilian, 
Paolo  Freire,  whose  work  originated  out  of  a 
critique  of  the  practice  of  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion.  He  then  went  on  to  use  the  insights  he’d 
gained  from  this  exercise  in  theory  to  develop 
a  radically  successful  method  of  teaching 
adult  illiterates  in  Brazil. 

A.  Once  again,  I  have  to  say  that  I  fail  to 
see  how  a  man  teaching  illiterate  peasants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  can  really  have 
gained  any  sort  of  professional  expertise 
that  could  conceivably  be  useful  or  relevant  to 
someone  teaching  in  twentieth  century  Brit¬ 
ish  classrooms  .  .  . 

B.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there’s  a 
crucial  relevance.  May  I  explain  what  I  see  to 
be  the  connection? 

C.  Go  ahead. 

B.  Well,  agricultural  extension,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  an  attempt  to  extend  agricultural 


expertise  to  the  peasants  of  Latin  America, 
and  persuade  them  to  use  modern  techniques 
in  order  to  improve  production. 

C.  Seems  a  fairly  worthy  ajm  —  what  had 
Freire  got  against  it? 

B.  He  makes  the  point  that  techniques  and 
skills,  like  the  science  of  which  they  are  the 
practical  application,  are  socio-historically 
conditioned.  Freire  and  his  team,  after  making 
a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  social  reality 
of  the  students,  designed  and  used  a  set  of 
pictures  with  the  aid  of  which  the  students 
were  able  to  perceive,  identify  and  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  reality  that 
contained  them.  They  were  able  to  perceive 
that  they  were  not  ‘uncultured’,  but  rather 
that  their  own  culture  was  an  illiterate  one 
which  tied  them  to  a  preceding  historical 
epoch,  and  hence  rendered  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  an  industrial,  technocratic  and 
literate  society.  Their  illiteracy  could  then  be 
perceived  as  ‘the  cultural  artifact  of  the  op¬ 
pressors,  who  were  stewards  of  the  culture 
of  silence.'  Once  they  became  critically  aware 
of  their  situation  they  were  liberated  to  take 
action  to  transform  it.  Thus  the  ‘culture  cir¬ 
cles’  (unlike  the  passive  concept  of  school) 
were  amazingly  successful  in  generating  the 
desire  to  acquire  literacy,  and  the  capacity  to 
do  so.  No  longer  was  it  a  skill  the  need  for 
which  was  culturally  imposed.  They  realised 
that  knowledge  was  not  merely  something 
to  be  consumed,  but  also  something  they 
could  produce  .  .  . 

C.  So  are  you  suggesting  that  we  close 
down  all  the  schools  and  organise  ‘culture 
circles’  for  the  kids? 

B.  Well  now  ...  if  you’re  going  to  go  that 
far,  why  limit  it  just  to  the  kids?  Why  not  in¬ 
clude  the  parents  as  well?  And  what  about 
the  domestic  staff  —  shouldn’t  they  have  a 
chance  to  be  in  on  it  also? 

C.  Look,  I  thought  this  was  your  sugges¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

A.  As  I  suspected  at  the  beginning,  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  been  saying  is  just  another  form 
of  political  propaganda,  which,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  edu¬ 
cation. 

B.  What  I’d  like  to  know  is  what  makes  you 
so  sure  that  what  you  do  every  day  at  school 
in  the  name  of  education  isn’t  political  propa- 


ganda  on  a  grand  scale? 

A.  I’m  damn  sure  jt  isn’t. 

B.  Well,  you  know,  speaking  as  one  who  has 
a  right  to  her  or  his  own  opinion  in  this  free 
society  of  ours,  I’m  equally  convinced  that 
that’s  just  what  it  is.  All  teaching,  in  all  the 
common  varieties  of  schooling  in  Western 
and  non-Western  societies,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  ‘donor’  (the  teacher)  and 
‘recipients’  (the  pupils).  It  contains  an  impli¬ 
cit  ideology  of  paternalism  and  social  con¬ 
trol,  and  embodies  a  denial  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tally  dialogical  structure  of  knowledge  that 
Freire  insits  upon.  In  our  society,  one  of  the 
dominant  motifs  in  the  rhetoric  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  basic  skills  of  one  sort  or  another.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  clear  that  skills,  like  techniques, 
cannot  be  imparted  or  used  apart  from  the 
given  socio-cultural  and  historical  universe 
of  that  society,  and  skill  teaching,  far  from 
being  merely  technical,  is  the  vehicle  for 
mythifying  the  perception  of  reality  in  the 
subjects  of  the  educational  process,  and 
domesticating  them  in  the  role  and  status 
which  society  ascribes  to  them.  According  to 
Freire,  those  who  talk  of  neutrality  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  precisely  those  who  are  afraid  of 
losing  their  right  to  use  neutrality  to  their  own 
advantage. 

C.  All  this  is  very  interesting  but  I  feel  that 
we’ve  come  full  circle  back  to  the  point  we 
reached  when  we  were  discussing  Althusser. 

I  don’t  really  think  we’ve  tackled  the  question 
that  I  raised  then  of  how  you  set  about  making 
the  classroom  a  site  for  radical  action. 

Language 

B.  Right,  well,  schooling  in  this  society  (as 
in  most  other  societies)  operates  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  language  of  schooling  through 
the  agency  of  teachers  on  their  pupils,  whose 
own  linguistic  perception  of  reality  may  be 
radically  at  variance  with  the  dominant  one. 
The  pupils’  experience  may  be  perceived  and 
articulated  within  a  speech  code  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  that  the  teacher  is  using. 
Hence,  according  to  Freire,  the  primary  task 
of  any  teacher,  operating  on  the  basis  of  the 
dialogical  structure  of  knowledge,  would  be 
to  take  a  course  from  her/his  pupils  in  the 
way  they  speak  and  generally  perceive  the 


world. 

C.  Well,  really  now!  That’s  rich,  isn’t  it? 
Can’t  you  just  imagine  it?  —  Up  on  the  staff 
room  timetable  ‘Language  for  Ms.  Snooks 
with  4b’. 

B.  Well  you  must  admjt  that’s  one  way  of 
interpreting  what  it  would  mean  if  we  were 
to  translate  the  idea  of  a  ‘linguistic  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  semantic  universe  of  the  areas 
undergoing  reform’  (Freire)  to  the  teaching  of 
4b.  There  could,  of  course,  be  other  ways  .  .  . 

C.  No  doubt  some  of  4b  would  consider 
their  education  complete  when  they’d  taught 
Ms.  Snooks  to  speak  proper  .  .  . 

B.  Ah  but  they’d  be  wrong  wouldn’t  they, 
since  according  to  Freire  ‘the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  in  the  dialogue  between  teacher  and 
students  is  in  the  quest  for  curriculum,  and 
this  involves  the  discovery  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  “generative  themes’’  of  the  edu- 
catees  .  .  .’ 

C.  Oh  indeed,  well  I  think  I’ve  got  a  pretty 
good  idea  what  would  constitute  the  genera¬ 
tive  themes  of  4b  ...  I  can  just  imagine  Ms. 
Snooks  saying  to  4b:  ‘Well  boys  and  girls, 
what  I’m  really  trying  to  do  with  you  in  these 
lessons  is  to  discover  what  are  the  generative 
themes  in  your  lives  .  .  .’  One  wouldn’t  like  to 
speculate  too  closely  what  sort  of  answer 
might  be  tendered  by  4b  to  that  sort  of  ap¬ 
proach  .  .  . 

B.  Oh,  I  don’t  know  ...  I  think  the  inventing 
of  scenarios  is  rather  fun.  But  still,  let’s  turn 
to  another  point  about  modern  society,  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  school 
leavers  can’t  get  jobs. 

A.  Ah  now  you’re  beginning  to  talk  sense 
again.  This  is  much  more  like  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  as  I  see  it. 

Unemployment 

B.  There’s  a  savage  irony  in  the  fact  that 
advanced  capitalist  society  worships  its  own 
technology,  and  glories  in  the  power  of  this 
technology  to  ‘liberate’  men  and  women  from 
the  necessity  for  deadening  toil,  heavy  manual 
labour  or  repetitive  routine  operations.  Yet 
those  who  are  thus  ‘liberated’  as  a  result  of 
precisely  this  process  become  unemployed 
—  and  no-one  seems  to  see  anything  very 
glorious  in  that;  on  the  contrary,  it’s  more 
likely  to  be  a  state  of  shame  and  demoralisa- 
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tion,  to  be  regarded  by  those  not  so  placed 
with,  at  best,  patronising  sympathy,  and,  at 
worst,  with  contempt.  So  these,  the  product 
of  our  technological  society  and  its  crowning 
glory,  are  at  the  same  time  its  new  class  of 
outcasts.  Superfluous  products.  .1  think  one 
has  to  ask  what  sort  of  society  has  produced 
this  cruel  contradiction. 

C.  OK,  so  what  do  you  think  is  the  answer? 

B.  Can’t  say  —  at  least,  not  without  quoting 
again. 

C.  All  right,  we’ll  grant  you  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  .  .  . 

B.  Well,  the  German  theologian,  Moltmann, 
says,  ‘If  we  could  translate  Marx’s  critique 
of  the  capitalistic  society  of  acquisitiveness 
back  into  the  language  of  Luther  we  would 
have  to  say:  the  exploiting  society  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  a  form  of  institutionalised  justification 
by  works.  Its  objective  compulsion  to  worship 
the  idols  of  its  own  achievements  is  nothing 
but  organised  blasphemy.  Justification  by 
works  practised  by  the  medieval  ecclesiastical 
society  was  child’s  play  by  comparison.’ 

C.  Well,  as  I  believe  Lenin  once  said  in  the 
title  of  one  of  his  works,  ‘What  is  to  be  done?’ 

B.  Well,  one  could  consider  the  whole  thing 
a  total  absurdity  and  laugh  at  it. 

C.  Pardon  me,  but  that  does  seem  rather 
a  feeble  suggestion  in  the  light  of  all  you’ve 
been  saying. 

B.  Maybe.  But  Moltmann  doesn’t  seem  to 
think  so.  Laughter,  according  to  him,  dis¬ 
plays  an  unassailable  freedom  and  super¬ 
iority  where  the  powers  and  rulers  of  this 
world  have  been  reckoning  with  fear  and 
guilt  feelings.  He  advocates  a  theology  of 
joy,  because  he  thinks  joy  is  subversive,  if 
you  can  feel  joy,  you  are  capable  of  feeling 
pain  too  —  pain  both  at  your  own  and  at 
other  people’s  sufferings  .  .  . 

C.  Yes,  but  that  still  doesn’t  get  us  very  far 
along  the  road  to  freedom. 

B.  He  calls  on  us  to  anticipate  our  libera¬ 
tion  through  play.  In  the  freedom  of  the  game 
we  anticipate  by  playing  what  can  and  shall 
be  different  when,  jn  the  process,  we  break 
the  bonds  of  the  immutable  status  quo. 

C.  So  according  to  this  German  theologian 
we  can  achieve  political  liberation  by  play¬ 
ing  games? 


Games  and  the  arts 

B.  Yes  .  .  .  well,  games  and  the  arts.  These 
areas  have  to  become  a  testing  ground  for  a 
new  life-style  that  could  become  politically 
liberating  and  theologically  liberating  too. 
Theology  would  be  not  only  the  theory  of  a 
practice  which  alleviates  human  needs,  but 
also  an  abundant  rejoicing  in  God  and  in  our 
existence,  in  the  free  play  of  thoughts,  words, 
images  and  songs  .  .  . 

A.  Delightful,  I’m  sure.  But  what  on  earth 
does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  classroom? 
Or  with  the  problem  of  the  school-leavers 
without  jobs? 

B.  Well,  to  answer  the  first  question  first 
.  .  .  It  initially  has  more  to  do  with  the  school 
playground  than  the  classroom.  It  means  that 
what  happens  in  the  playground  is  the  key  to 
the  significance  that  they  are  valiantly  (and 
very  often  hopelessly)  trying  to  get  across  in 
the  classroom. 

C.  So  teachers  should  be  studying  child¬ 
ren’s  games? 

B.  The  trouble  is,  the  classroom  has  become 
an  oppressive  space,  overladen  with  the  worst 
sort  of  connotations,  passivity,  confinement, 
selection  and  rejection,  and  so  on.  One’s  got 
to  dissolve  the  space  and  start  again.  In 
order  to  recreate  the  classroom,  we’ve  got  to 
get  out  of  it,  go  across  the  playground  and 
apprentice  ourselves  there,  until  we  know  the 
language,  the  games,  the  jokes,  the  whole 
world  of  shared  meaning  .  .  .  Only  then  is 
there  a  chance  that  we  might  be  able  to  bring 
some  of  the  out-of  school  learning  power  into 
the  classroom  in  order  to  transform  it,  and  to 
bring  the  language  of  the  playground  back 
into  school  .  .  .  well,  at  least  into  the  school 
play. 

A.  God  forbid.  That’s  the  last  thjng  we  want. 

B.  Ah  well,  as  they  say,  first  things  shall  be 
last  and  the  last  come  first,  and  all  that.  The 
thing  about  this  way  of  seeing  is  that  the 
‘problem’  itself  begins  to  shift  ground  and 
change  shape  ...  At  the  beginning  we  were 
discussing  the  hungry  people  of  the  Third 
World,  you  remember?  Well  of  course,  they 
are  still  hungry,  and  no-one’s  pretending 
that’s  a  game.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
don’t  know  how  to  celebrate,  or  to  know  life 
as  ‘play  with  reconciled  existence’  as  Molt¬ 
mann  puts  it. 
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C.  Frankly,  I  shouldn’t  imagine  there’s  much 
that  starving  people  could  find  to  celebrate. 
B.  Well,  there  is  the  possibility  of  being 
liberated,  being  fed,  isn’t  there?  That  must  be 
the  most  real,  the  only  real  thing  to  celebrate. 
Liberation  from  the  problem-solvers  of  the 
West,  who  are  themselves  the  problem,  and 
whose  crucifying  ignorance  leads  them  to 
identify  the  ‘problem’  at  the  place  where  the 
Easter  event  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
world  —  among  the  dispossessed  —  and  to 
stand  there  without  seeing  it.  We  thought  we 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  gospels,  doing  good 
to  the  poor  and  all  that.  But  if  there’s  one 
thing  that  the  hungry  people  can  give  us,  it’s 
the  knowledge  that  we  never  knew  .  .  . 

A.  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  agree  that  we  ought  to 
consider  the  starving  poor  and  all  that.  But 
I  really  feel,  as  I’ve  said  before,  that  that 
oughtn’t  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  need  for  con¬ 
sidering  some  of  our  own  problems  a  bit 
nearer  home. 

B.  Of  course,  you’re  quite  right  in  a  way, 
quite  wrong  in  another. 

A.  Thanks  very  much,  I’m  sure.  So  far  you’ve 
had  nothing  at  all  constructive  to  say  on  the 
matter  of  school-leavers  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  they  face. 

B.  OK,  I  take  you  point  —  up  to  a  point.  In 
our  society,  the  unemployed  are  the  losers, 
aren’t  they?  But  there  again,  if  you  stand  on 
new  ground  to  look  at  the  problem  as  I’m  sug¬ 
gesting,  it  could  just  be  that  the  winners  are 
not  quite  as  well-off  as  they  thought.  It  is  the 
ones  who  are  most  caught  up  in  the  prevailing 
structures  of  our  achievement-oriented 
society  who  are,  at  another  level,  the  most 
lost.  Those  who  have  the  most  achievements, 
have  passed  their  ‘O’  levels  and  ‘A’  levels  and 
become  teachers  and  what-not,  are  perhaps 
those  with  the  least  taste  for  freedom.  And 
if  you’ll  pardon  a  penultimate  quotation,  Hans 
Joachim  Iward  says,  ‘Pride  in  accomplish¬ 
ments  is  a  sign  of  bondage’;  and  what  more 
complete  symbol  and  substance  of  lifelong 
bondage  is  there,  these  days,  than  a  succes¬ 
sful  middle-class  education?  Educational  sal¬ 
vation  might  well  be  reserved  for  those  who 
pass  their  exams  but  grace  of  the  traditional 
sort  might  conceivably  be  more  readily  avail- 
ble  for  those  who  have  not.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way;  in  a  society  where  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  labour  with  either  hand  or  brain  is 
almost  daily  decreasing,  those  who  have  no 
jobs  and  few  prospects  could  just  be  the 
ones  best  placed  to  devise  new  uses  for  the 
abundant  leisure  of  the  life  without  labour 
that  the  technology  of  the  micro-chip  future 
seems  to  be  promising  us.  Or  to  express  it  in 
classroom  terms,  those  pupils  and  their 
teachers  who  have  begun  to  discover  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  new  relation  between  myth  and 
reality,  and  to  represent  it  in  new  games  and 
plays  created  with  and  for  each  other,  will 
have  been  more  truly  better  educated  for  their 
future,  than  those  who  have  been  cramming 
and  concentrating  all  their  life  energies  into 
the  dreary  business  of  passing  exams.  Who 
knows  but  the  non-working  classes  could  be¬ 
come  the  vanguard  in  the  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  classroom  of  the  working  classes 
into  a  ‘Theatrum  Gloriae  Dei’  —  such  as  was 
envisaged  by  Marx,  though  admittedly  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  rather  differently. 

C.  I  think  you’re  becoming  a  trifle  esoteric, 
aren’t  you? 

A.  A  life  without  labour  —  Ugh!  That’s  an 
idle  dream  if  ever  there  was  one.  If  you  had 
to  live  on  the  dole  yourself,  I  rather  doubt 
whether  you’d  find  life  so  full  of  the  exciting 
possibilities  you  seem  to  be  suggesting. 
There’d  be  the  little  practical  problem  of  the 
lack  of  cash  for  a  start.  And  I’m  afraid  I 
don’t  see  that  bringing  religion  into  it  does 
anything  but  avoid  the  issue.  Personally,  I 
agree  with  Dr  Norman  that  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  each  have  their  separate  sphere  and  we 
shouldn’t  confuse  one  with  the  other. 

B.  Ah,  it  sounds  like  you  might  be  conced¬ 
ing  that  the  ‘educational’  problem  of  the 
school-leavers  without  jobs  could  be  seen  as 
a  political  one?  That  education  and  politics 
are  in  fact  pretty  intimately  related? 

A.  No,  I’m  not  saying  anything  of  the  sort. 
You’ve  completely  failed  to  convince  me.  And 
what’s  more,  my  girl,  I’d  like  to  point  out  to 
you  that  if  you  hadn’t  been  to  university 
yourself,  and  passed  all  your  exams  and  com¬ 
pleted  your  education,  you  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  sit  here  now,  spouting  all  this  high-falutin’ 
double  talk  at  us,  now  would  you? 
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Angela  West  has  worked  as  a  teacher  in  Tanzania,  and 
is  currently  a  lecturer  at  Oxford  College  of  Further 
Education.  She  wrote  this  dialogue  in  response  to 
some  articles  which  she  had  read  in  The  New  Era  — 
the  issues  entitled  ‘Learning  and  Teaching  in  World 
Society’  (Vol.  58  No  6,  December  1977)  and  ‘Inter¬ 
nationalising  the  Curriculum’  (Vol.  59  No.  4,  July  1978). 


TEACHING  ABOUT  JAPAN 

A  useful  bulletin,  Japan  Education  Journal,  is  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge  from  the  Japan  Information  Centre, 
9  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W1X  9LB. 


Images  of  the  World 

The  United  States  is  a  collection  of  fifty 
states  .  .  .  Each  one  of  the  fifty  states  has  its 
own  peculiar  geography,  history  and  culture, 
no  element  of  which  any  state  shares  with 
any  other  state  .  .  .  Illinois  is  at  the  center  of 
this  assortment  of  states.  All  the  other  states 
occupy  a  peripheral  status.  Some  are  more 
like  Illinois  than  others.  Some  are  /more 
friendly  toward  Illinois  than  others.  But  in  any 
event  all  the  other  49  states  are  foreign  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  .  .  .  Nothing  much  happens 
in  the  other  49  states  that  is  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  or  concern  to  lllinoisians 
.  .  .  There  are  some  relations  between  Illinois 
and  the  other  states  but  these  are  conducted 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  and  common,  ordinary  lllinoisians  do 
not  get  involved  in  these  foreign  relations  or 
even  take  much  interest  in  them.’ 

These  are  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
curriculum  of  schools  in  Centerville,  Illinois, 


as  described  by  Lee  Anderson.  They  are  also, 
in  Anderson’s  view,  with  slight  changes,  the 
assumptions  underlying  most  curricula  in  the 
world.  For,  he  argues,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  are  educated  to  see  their  own  country 
in  the  same  way  that  the  imaginary  citizens 
of  Centerville  see  Illinois,  and  to  see  the 
world  jn  the  way  that  these  imaginary  people 
see  the  other  parts  of  America. 

Anderson’s  satire  is  contained  in  School¬ 
ing  and  Citizenship  in  a  Global  Age:  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
global  education.  This  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  book  on  global  education  yet  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Western  country.  Everyone  at  all 
interested  in  education  for  international  un¬ 
derstanding  or  development  education  needs 
to  be  familiar  with  it.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Social  Studies  Development  Center,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana  47405, 
price  $6.00. 


SITUATIONS 
‘Something  exciting’ 

1  thought  for  my  own  part  that  it  was  quite  a  good 
film.  And  my  fourth  form  social  studies  class  seemed 
reasonably  interested  when  it  started.  Any  way  they 
were  grateful  for  the  change  from  normal  routine.  But 
soon  they  became  restless.  ‘It  was  so  boring,’  said  Pat 
afterwards.  ‘Why  don’t  you  get  Starsky  and  Hutch, 
something  exciting?’ 

Poverty,  culture,  politics 

We  were  discussing  the  forthcoming  AGM  of  our  local 
branch  of  Oxfam.  ‘Obviously  we’ve  got  to  have  a  film 
on  poverty,  that’s  absolutely  vital,’  said  Bob.  ‘No’,  said 
Ann,  ‘we  need  a  film  that  shows  culture,  dignity, 
humour,  people  as  human  beings.’  —  ‘I  don’t  agree  with 
either  of  you,’  said  Joan.  ‘We  need  a  film  on  politics.’ 
—  ‘One  thing’s  certain,’  groaned  the  chairman.  ‘We 
shan’t  find  a  film  on  all  three.’ 


Sensitive  issues 

The  bishop  had  talked  at  length  before  the  film  was 
shown.  Now  the  film  was  fiinished  and  he  was  talking 
again.  It  had  been  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  lights 
were  switched  on  the  film  would  be  discussed  in  small 
groups.  ‘But  you  see,’  he  said  afterwards,  ‘I  thought 
the  issues  raised  by  the  film  were  too  provocative  and 
complex  to  be  handled  in  discussion.  These  are  sensi¬ 
tive  areas,  and  people  need  guidance  as  to  the  Church’s 
teaching.’ 

These  are  three  situations  described  at  the  start 
of  a  new  booklet  entitled  Seeing  and  Perceiving:  films 
in  a  world  of  change  by  Neil  Taylor  and  Robin  Richard¬ 
son.  The  booklet  contains  notes  about  fifty  films  for 
development  education,  world  studies,  etc;  suggests 
several  discussion  exercises  and  activities;  and  discus¬ 
ses  four  particular  films  in  depth.  It  costs  60p,  and  is 
available  from  Concord  Films  Council,  201  Felixstowe 
Road,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  IP3  9BJ. 
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Looking  to  Our  Future: 

an  evening  ciass  for  school  and  community 

Hugh  Starkey,  City  of  Ely  College 


This  article,  as  also  each  of  the  two  following  ones, 
is  a  kind  of  continuation  of  Angela  West’s  dialogue.  It 
describes  a  course  which  took  place  at  City  of  Ely 
College,  which  is  an  11-18  comprehensive  school  with 
950  pupils,  in  autumn  1978. 

The  participants  in  the  course  included  not  only 
teachers  but  also  sixth  form  students,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  community.  Hugh  Starkey  describes 
how  the  course  came  to  be  proposed,  and  how  it  was 
organised. 

The  course  grew  directly  from  a  workshop  held  in 
Birmingham  in  April  1978,  entitled  The  School  in  a 
World  of  Change.’  This  was  described  in  The  New  Era 
in  December  1978,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘How  does  a 
workshop  work?’  by  Robin  Richardson.  This  workshop 
had  in  its  turn  grown  out  of  a  meeting  at  Charney 
Manor  earlier  in  the  year,  at  which  a  number  of  British 
educators  had  been  introduced  to  the  work  of  an 
American  organisation,  the  Institute  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Educational  Activities. 


Preliminary  planning 

Anyone  who  had  been  on  a  World  Studies 
Project  conference  and  who  happened  to 
drop  in  on  one  of  our  sessions  would  have 
felt  immediately  at  home.  Coloured  spots 
were  being  earnestly  stuck  on  high  sounding 
quotations;  pieces  of  paper  were  being 
shuffled  into  diamond  shapes;  people  were 
drawing  cartoons  or  laying  bare  their  past 
history  in  a  time-line.  It  could  have  been 
Charney,  January  78,  a  ‘We  Agree’  workshop 
on  in-service  education,  or  perhaps  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Selly  Oak  later  that  year  when 
heads  of  department  were  introduced  to  Jon 
Kinghorn’s  ‘Handbook  for  Global  Education’ 
and  tried  out  some  of  the  ideas  (1).  Those  of 
us  at  Selly  Oak  all  went  away  with  a  glow  and 
a  promise  of  action  on  our  home  patch.  This 
is  some  of  what  happened  in  Ely  as  a  result 
of  those  two  conferences. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  nothing. 
Then  I  plucked  up  courage  and  went  to  see 
the  Principal.  I  lent  him  Jon  Kinghorn’s  hand¬ 
book.  ‘Excellent’,  he  said.  ‘Very  positive  think¬ 
ing.  Is  it  political?’  We  discussed  it.  He  was 


very  sympathetic.  ‘Go  and  talk  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Tutor.  I  suggest  it  would  make  a  good 
evening  class.  I’ll  come.’  Good  start.  The 
Community  Tutor  was  positively  enthusiastic: 
‘Just  what  we  need  to  balance  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Give  me  the  details,  I’ll  advertise  it 
and  put  up  some  money  for  films.’ 

An  evening  class  of  10  two-hour  sessions 
wasn’t  quite  what  I’d  anticipated.  People 
would  have  to  pay  to  come.  It  would  have  to 
be  really  worth  their  while.  How  could  we  sell 
it?  Eventually  we  called  it  ‘Looking  to  the 
future:  “We  Agree”  workshop.’  We  explained 
that  it  was  going  to  explore  some  of  the  is¬ 
sues  facing  mankind,  and  how  schools  might 
respond  to  them.  A  programme  was  worked 
out  which  included  some  input  on  either 
world  issues  or  educational  materials  in  each 
session.  The  programme  was  announced  and 
a  copy  put  on  the  staff-room  notice  board. 
Somebody  scrawled  anonymously  ‘We  agree 
we  don’t  understand  what  all  this  is  about.’ 
Very  witty.  An  announcement  in  a  staff  meet¬ 
ing  produced  blank  unenthusiastic  expres¬ 
sions  from  60  teachers.  The  Principal  haste- 
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ned  to  back  me  up  and  commend  the  course 
highly.  No  reaction. 

Fortunately  I  had  one  ally.  Mick  Nixon, 
Director  of  Studies  at  Cottenham  Village 
College  down  the  road,  had  been  at  the  Selly 
Oak  conference  and  willingly  agreed  to  be  co¬ 
leader  of  the  course.  We  hoped  we  might 
persuade  14  others  to  come,  so  we  would 
have  two  separate  groups  of  eight.  In  the  end 
we  were  two  groups  of  five.  The  Principal 
kept  his  promise  and  came.  So  did  one  other 
teacher  from  the  school  and  three  sixth 
formers.  There  was  also  a  local  primary 
school  teacher  and  a  married  couple  from 
Cambridge,  one  of  whom  works  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  agency. 

First  session 

The  first  session  was  all  important  to  set  the 
tone  and  the  pace  of  the  course.  The  tempo 
had  to  be  quick,  not  only  to  hold  the  interest, 
but  also  to  cover  the  ground  we  wanted  to. 
After  a  brief  welcome  and  introduction,  we 
all  watched  a  short  cartoon  film  called  ‘Energy 
Carol' (2).  ‘There’s  still  time,’  says  Future 
Energy,  ‘if  you’re  willing  to  change.’  That 
summed  up  for  me  what  the  course  was 
about.  Without  discussing  the  film  we  split  in¬ 
to  our  groups  and  split  down  again  for  intro¬ 
ductions,  each  member  then  introducing  their 
neighbour  to  the  group.  We  split  again  into 
a  two  and  three  for  the  next  exercise,  which 
involved  ranking  nine  statements  entitled 
‘Some  views  of  the  future.’ 

One  of  the  statements  read:  ‘I  think  people 
are  now  beginning  to  realise  that  in  order  for 
progress  to  take  place  we  need  a  real  trans¬ 
fer  of  wealth  and  power  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  both  countries  and  people.  Young 
people  especially  are  starting  to  understand 
that  unless  there  is  more  justice  there  will 
always  be  war  and  violence  and  the  world 
will  be  unstable.’  People  criticised  the  state¬ 
ments  themselves  as  being  ambiguous  or 
combining  different  sorts  of  statement,  but 
some  of  the  general  issues  were  picked  up 
and  discussed  by  the  group  as  a  whole. 

We  had  to  foreclose  the  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  complete  the  final  activity, 
drawing  a  picture  of  the  school  with  yourself 
in  it.  People  were  surprised  to  be  asked  to 
do  this,  and  objected  momentarily,  but  the 


final  results  were  displayed  and  talked  about 
as  we  all  met  for  coffee.  Of  course  people 
convey  in  a  cartoon  things  they  would  find  it 
impossible  to  express  formally  in  writing. 

Although  I  meant  to  get  regular  written  feed¬ 
back  from  the  group,  in  fact  I  only  managed  to 
get  it  after  the  first  and  last  sessions.  On  the 
other  evenings  we  always  overran,  with 
people  engrossed  in  discussion  until  the  care¬ 
taker  rattled  his  keys  to  turn  us  out.  The 
‘telegrams’  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
were  generally  approving.  The  most  enthus¬ 
iastic  read:  ‘I  feel  inspired,  involved  and 
stimulated  —  and  that  the  session  is  too  short 
for  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas,  feel¬ 
ings  etc.’ 

Later  sessions 

In  the  second  session  we  split  into  our  two 
groups  immediately.  The  first  activity  was 
called  ‘Attitudes  we  value’  and  was  taken 
straight  from  the  Handbook  for  Global  Edu¬ 
cation  with  some  slight  adaptation  for  the 
British  setting.  Individually  we  ringed  twenty 
four  sentences,  choosing  each  time  the  one 
we  agreed  with  most  from  three  given  on 
each  topic.  We  then  chose  the  three  state¬ 
ments  we  most  valued,  and  indicated  these 
on  a  group  master  list  by  placing  an  adhesive 
dot  on  them.  We  then  sought  to  see  what 
measure  of  agreement  we  could  achieve 
through  discussion.  We  reluctantly  left  off 
discussing  after  an  hour  or  so,  to  turn  to  a 
role-playing  activity  about  group  discussion. 
This  item  proved  both  entertaining  and  eye¬ 
opening  for  the  group.  We  brainstormed  a  list 
of  people  we  would  like  to  invite  into  school 
and  then  discussed  which  three  we  would 
most  like.  During  the  discussion  we  each 
took  on  a  secretly  allocated  role,  which  might 
either  help  the  discussion  or  hinder  it.  This 
exercise,  originally  designed  for  the  Selly  Oak 
conference,  can  become  quite  amusing,  and 
is  usually  both  revealing  and  helpful  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  tensions  at  work  within  any 
group.  The  Principal  remarked  to  me  next 
day:  ‘You  know,  I  do  admire  the  techniques 
of  the  workshop.  Last  night,  when  we  were 
role-playing,  we  were  saying  things  to  each 
other  with  good  humour  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  quite  offensive.’ 

We  began  the  third  session  by  viewing  the 
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film  ‘Indonesian  Boomerang’  all  together (3). 
This  had  got  delayed  in  the  post  and  was  not 
available  for  session  two  as  originally  Inten¬ 
ded.  We  spent  time  discussing  some  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  film,  particlarly  issues  of 
communicating  ideas.  We  brainstormed  a  list 
of  discussion  points  first.  We  then  went  on 
to  ‘High  Points’,  an  exercise  taken  from  the 
Handbook.  The  activity  lived  up  to  its  title 
as  a  high  positive  experience  in  itself.  We 
listed  experiences  that  had  affected  our  view 
of  the  world  in  the  recent  and  not  so  recent 
past.  I  asked  members  to  pass  their  papers 
round,  but  the  group’s  unanimous  wish  was 
that  they  would  also  Ijke  to  speak  about  the 
experiences  and  share  them  with  the  group. 
Although  this  was  only  the  third  time  the 
group  had  met,  people  spoke  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  that  was  quite  moving  and  were  listened 
to  in  an  appropriately  sympathetic  and  sup¬ 
portive  way. 

The  experience  of  the  first  three  sessions 
prepared  the  ground  for  some  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  more  traditional,  that  is,  less 
structured  nature  in  the  remaining  evenings. 
There  was  an  expectation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  input  .in  the  course, 
and  this  often  took  the  form  of  a  film,  which 
we  would  discuss  in  our  groups. 

In  session  six  we  examined  a  wide  range  of 
current  teaching  materials  in  the  light  of  an 
evaluation  checklist  drawn  up  by  the  World 
Studies  Project,  and  reproduced  in  The  New 
Era (4).  The  session  in  which  local  teachers 
described  their  courses  and  objectives  proved 
for  me  again  the  value  of  an  approach  ori¬ 
ginally  developed  at  the  Selly  Oak  conference. 
With  one  teacher  unable  to  attend,  we  had 
three  speakers,  and  on  that  occasion  seven 
other  members  of  the  group  present.  The 
speakers  were  given  five  minutes  each  to  give 
a  general  picture  of  their  courses  and  aims. 
Following  this  initial  period,  the  rest  of  the 
group  compiled  a  list  of  questions  for  the 
speakers  and  arranged  an  order  of  priority 
for  these  to  be  put.  In  this  way  everyone, 
even  the  most  shy,  contributed  to  the  even¬ 
ing’s  discussion,  which  was  not  only  lively, 
but  far  less  dominated  by  the  speakers  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Interestingly,  our  local  Al¬ 
ternative  Technology  experts,  the  following 
week,  were  unwilling  to  depart  from  their  talk¬ 


ing  to  slides  format,  and  one  or  two  group 
members  left  the  session  feeling  frustrated. 

The  final  three  sessions  had  been  left  open 
for  the  group  to  use  according  to  their  in¬ 
terests.  They  requested  sessions  on  Alterna¬ 
tive  Technology  and  Energy.  This  latter,  ninth 
session,  proved  a  good  opportunity  to  play  a 
new  board  game  The  World  Energy  Game’ 
which  was  being  developed  by  the  Ely  Mater¬ 
ials  on  World  Studies  Project. 

Final  session 

And  so  the  final  session,  which  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  writing  some  ‘We  Agree’  state 
ments.  Again  we  worked  in  two  groups,  but 
the  task  of  producing  useful  consensus  state¬ 
ments  proved  difficult.  Some  statements  were 
extremly  cautious:  ‘We  agree  that  people 
should  be  aware  of  the  possible  need  for  con¬ 
servation  of  the  world’s  resources.’  Some 
were  general:  ‘We  agree  that  teachers  should 
be  prepared  to  utilise  and  value  pupils’  own 
experience.’  Some  were  specific:  ‘We  agree 
that  there  should  be  regularly  changing  dis¬ 
plays  within  the  school  representing  the 
wider  world,  for  the  benefit  of  pupjls,  staff  and 
visitors.’ 

Participants  also  wrote  down  their  thoughts 
on  the  course  as  a  whole.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  critical  of  the  material:  ‘Some  of 
the  material  I  found  to  be  only  loosely  con¬ 
nected  —  a  mixture  of  psychology  and  fac¬ 
tual  information  presented  in  an  apparently 
random  way.’  Another  comment  questioned 
the  aims  of  the  course:  ‘I  had  an  impression 
that  the  course  had  the  object  of  putting  over 
some  set  views.’  On  the  whole  comments 
were  very  positive:  ‘of  great  interest  and  edu¬ 
cational  value’;  ‘providing  situations  in  which 
development  of  ideas  could  take  place’;  ‘very 
enjoyable  and  stimulating’.  Some  wanted 
more  information;  some,  more  discussion. 
For  some  learning  had  taken  place  on  a 
different  level:  ‘several  people  have  had  an 
experience  of  a  totally  unexpected  kind’;  ‘as 
a  student  1  now  realise  the  need  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  sort  of  education  in  these 
issues  in  schools.’ 

I  might  have  wished  to  conclude  this  ac¬ 
count  with  a  demonstration  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  come  about  as  a  result  of 
the  workshop.  There  weren’t  any,  of  course. 
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Development  education  is  about  much  slower 
processes,  I  suspect.  So  I  leave  you  with  the 
unprompted  testimony  of  one  course  mem¬ 
ber  writing  at  the  end  of  the  final  session.  It 
suggests  to  me  that  the  ‘We  Agree’  format  can 
be  a  truly  educational  experience. 

‘I  feel  lifted  from  apathy,  powerlessness  all 
negative  feelings  about  world  issues.  The  in¬ 
tellectual,  informative  side  of  the  course  has 
given  me  more  confidence  to  challenge  or 
rather  resist  oppressive  and  insular  attitudes. 
The  emotional  structure  of  the  course  I  find 
extremely  important.  The  absence  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  intellectual  competitiveness  (and 
other  negative  group  qualities)  has  made  me 
feel  safe  to  be  open  about  my  own  ignorance 
and  knowledge.  As  a  result  I  feel  a  true  search 
for  knowledge  has  taken  place  rather  than  a 
game  of  intellectual  oneupmanship  which 
sadly  happens  in  some  circles.’ 

HUGH  STARKEY 
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TANZANIAN  PROJECT 

Third  World  Studies  features  as  part  of  a  compulsory 
course  for  all  students  at  Stantonbury  Campus,  a 
large  and  growing  comprehensive  school  in  the  new 
city  of  Milton  Keynes.  As  part  of  this  course  a  group 
of  students  is  visiting  Tanzania  in_  summer  1979.  A 
fascinating  paper  about  the  project  is  available  from 
Robert  Moon,  Stantonbury  Campus,  Milton  Keynes, 
MK14  6EN. 


Hugh  Starkey  is  head  of  the  languages  department  at 
City  of  Ely  College.  There  was  an  account  of  a  World 
Studies  course  which  he  runs  at  the  college  in  The  New 
Era.  Vol.  59  No.  2,  July  1978. 


Possible  Changes  on  the  Way 

Hugh  Starkey  mentions  in  his  article  a  discussion 
exercise  about  images  of  the  future,  and  quotes  one  of 
the  images  which  was  discussed.  Here  are  six  further 
images  from  the  exercise. 

‘It  may  well  be  a  question  of  being  red  or  dead 
soon.  Communism  is  advancing  in  Africa  and  Asia  and 
its  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Communists  gain 
control  in  France  and  Italy.  We  must  be  constanly  on 
our  guard  to  repel  its  influence  here.’ 

The  recent  incredible  growth  in  arms  sales  and 
military  spending  have  done  more  than  anything  to 
destabilise  the  world.  The  rich  countries  can,  and  per¬ 
haps  will,  destroy  the  world.  And  even  the  poor 
countries  have  now  got  horrific  weapons  systems  which 
their  generals  are  itching  to  try  out.’ 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  we  as  individuals 
can  do  to  influence  affairs  or  the  way  the  world  is 
going.  Everything  is  so  big  and  impersonal.  I  think  we 
should  just  get  on  with  our  lives  and  not  worry  about 
the  future.’ 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  world  at  the  moment  is 
that  we’re  running  out  of  oil.  There  are  going  to  be 
wars  to  gain  control  of  the  supplies  and  governments 
are  going  to  rush  into  building  leaky  and  dangerous 
Nuclear  power  stations  which  will  leave  us  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.’ 

‘We’re  never  going  to  pull  out  of  this  economic  crisis 
if  we  let  the  Japanese  and  now  other  Asian  countries 
like  Korea  and  Taiwan  flood  our  markets.  We  must  take 
effective  steps  to  keep  their  goods  out.’ 

‘I  think  the  signs  are  that  after  thirty  years  of  peace 
people  have  too  much  to  lose  to  risk  a  war.  Govern¬ 
ments  do  seem  ready  to  compromise  and  cooperate  and 
there  are  lots  of  international  negotiations  going  on 
about  trade,  disarmament  etc.  I  think  we  are  gradually 
evolving  a  world  society.’ 


CONTEMPORARY  STUDIES 

A  new  book  by  Derek  Heater,  Essays  on  Contemporary 
Studies,  contains  two  articles  first  published  in  The  New 
Era:  ‘What  is  Contemporary  History?’  and  ‘All  the 
World’s  a  Television  Screen’.  The  titles  of  other  articles 
include:  ‘History  Teaching  and  Political  Education’, 
‘History  and  the  Social  Sciences’,  and  ‘An  Insular  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Global  Education.’  Further  information  is 
available  from  G.  W.  Hesketh,  PO  Box  8,  Aughton 
Street,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  L39  5HH. 
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The  Climate  of  Commitment: 
reflections  on  a  weekend  workshop 

Margot  Brown,  Archway  Development  Education  Centre, 
and  Marion  Flood,  Centre  for  Social  Education,  London 


This  article,  like  the  earlier  one  by  Hugh  Starkey  and 
the  later  one  by  Martin  Davies  and  Michael  Gale,  is 
about  one  particular  inservice  occasion  for  teachers. 
It  is  also  similar  to  the  other  articles  in  its  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  creating  a  supportive  but  challenging 
climate  at  a  conference  for  teachers  —  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  provide  lectures  and  lecturers. 

The  workshop  in  question  took  place  in  Shoreditch, 
London,  in  spring  1979.  It  was  entitled  Primary  Schools 
in  a  Changing  World.  ‘It  was  really  exciting  to  partici¬ 
pate’,  wrote  one  of  the  teachers  afterwards.  ‘I  enjoyed 
every  minute  and  felt  I  was  learning  so  much  —  about 
all  sorts  of  things  —  not  just  primary  schools  in  a 
changing  world.’ 


Caught  in  huge  problems 

This  article  is  about  twenty-five  people  who 
spent  a  weekend  together  caught,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  other  people,  between  the 
huge  problems  facing  the  world  and  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  each  individual  can  take  for  them. 
The  workshop  was  entitled:  The  Role  of  the 
Primary  School  in  a  Changing  World’,  but 
the  article  is  not  so  much  a  description  of 
what  happened,  as  a  look  at  .it  through  a 
funnel  —  our  intentions  and  expectations  ver¬ 
sus  the  outcome  and  the  participants’  expec¬ 
tations.  Did  our  plans  find  a  meeting  point 
with  practicality,  our  awareness  with  ans¬ 
wers,  our  dreams  with  detail?  Probably  not, 
but  something  was  certainly  learned. 

AIM:  to  encourage  awareness  of  the  world’s 
problems.  AIM:  to  look  at  the  skills  young 
people,  teachers  or  indeed  anyone,  need  to 
face  them  constructively.  What  happens  to 
these  aims,  and  the  hopes  and  challenges 
that  such  a  weekend  might  build  around  them, 
when  they  hit  the  hard  ground  of  Monday 
morning,  when  the  tentacles  of  timetables, 
daily  details  and  immediate  needs  erode 
determination  and  clarity  of  purpose! 

Round  and  round  the  conference,  chasing 
platitudes,  paper  and  promises,  searching  to 
salve  our  consciences,  discover  instant  reci¬ 


pes,  or  at  least  find  some  sense  of  direction, 
or  falling  into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  ‘at  best 
one  is  always  nearer  by  not  standing  still’ 
(Thom  Gunn  —  On  the  Move). 

If  we  are  to  tackle  the  changing  world  in 
ourselves,  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  wider 
world,  then  our  social,  emotional  and  intuitive 
‘literacy’  js  surely  as  crucial  as  any  more 
tangible  know-how.  Yet  it  is  usually,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  conference  settings,  treated  as  a 
poor  relation  and  given  little  breathing  space 
in  a  climate  of  lecturing  and  formal  discus¬ 
sion.  The  danger  of  this  is  that  it  can  distance 
people  from  possible  answers,  because  it 
leaves  out  the  crucial  element  in  finding  those 
answers:  the  people  themselves  —  their 
hopes,  fears,  anxieties  and  needs,  if  they  are 
to  be  effective  in  facing  change. 

The  climate 

So  in  this  weekend  we  tried  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  ‘hidden  programme’  of  the 
participants’  expectations,  resistances  and 
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personal  needs,  as  we  did  to  the  more  overt 
programme.  Crucial  to  this,  as  perhaps  to  any 
progress  in  a  social  sense,  is  good  social 
climate.  Experience  at  this  weekend  indica¬ 
ted  that  the  climate  needs  to  be  one  that 
accepts  intuitive  response,  one  that  respects 
indignation  about  injustices  without  souring 
it  by  cynicism,  one  that  inspires  idealism  with¬ 
out  rationalising  it  as  too  idealistic,  and  one 
that  allows  time  for  people  to  discover  where 
they  agree  and  can  be  mutually  supportive. 

Yet  it  needs  also  to  be  a  climate  of  chal¬ 
lenge.  Not  too  comfortable.  Many  young 
people,  after  all,  have  to  stick  their  necks 
out  to  face  difficult  and  dangerous  situations. 
It  seems  a  travesty  then  to  talk  of  their  plight 
from  the  safety  of  a  conference  armchair,  the 
world’s  problems  alive  in  our  minds,  but  in 
practice  perhaps  taking  on  no  more  threaten¬ 
ing  a  form  than  the  large  piles  of  paper  slowly 
engulfing  the  conference.  (Not  that  these 
should  be  underestimated  .  .  .  !)  Security 
there  must  surely  be,  but  an  inner  security 
born  of  personal  confidence  and  commitment 
to  values  one  holds  sacred,  not  dependent 
on  an  outer  defensive  security.  It  is  the  inner 
security  that  can  allow  for  the  growth  of  the 
confidence  and  courage  needed  to  cope  with 
the  insecurities  of  the  world’s  problems  which 
may  demand  considerable  and  unpredictable 
changes  in  one’s  life  and  outlook. 

In  his  speech  the  night  before  he  was  shot 

—  shot  because  he  decided  to  stick  his  neck 
out  and  refused  to  conform  to  the  course  of 
action  his  colleagues  thought  safest  for  him 

—  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  spoke  of  having 
made  his  decision  to  take  such  an  insecure 
step,  because  of  his  inner  conviction  that  he 
had  lived  a  ‘committed  life’. 

None  of  us  can  shirk  our  responsibility  for 
finding  answers,  lest  the  problems  continue 
to  grow,  not  through  our  intent  but  our  neg¬ 
lect.  It  would  be  too  ironic  a  comment  on  our 
times  to  say  that  we  were  too  committed  to 
be  committed.  Yet  unless  real  attention  is 
paid  to  what  happens  to  people  when  they  try 
to  think  about  and  undertake  change,  then 
that  might  be  all  too  fitting  a  comment. 

The  dilemma  was  reflected  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  weekend.  We  brainstormed  ‘Issues  not 
readily  acceptable  in  most  school  staff- 
rooms’  and  came  up  with: 


Respect  for  children’s  culture 
Street  work 

Equal  distribution  of  pay 

Paying  children  to  come  to  school 

Entrenched  staff 

School  open  in  evenings 

Social  Education  equal  priority  with 

academic 

Then  we  brainstormed  what  issues  were 
readily  acceptable  in  most  staff  rooms  .  .  . 
(that  is,  what  fate  participants  feel  most  of 
their  ideals  actually  met  with): 

Knitting  patterns 

TV  programmes 

Children’s  bad  behaviour 

Griping  about  pupils,  parents,  advisers, 

head,  etc.  etc. 

All  the  participants  worked  with  younger 
aged  children  and  came  with  interests  such 
as  multicultural  education,  teaching  about 
third  world  issues,  the  need  to  explore  the 
role  of  the  school,  the  wish  to  look  at  how 
each  teacher’s  view  could  be  expressed  in 
his  or  her  teaching.  Some  came  too  with  ex¬ 
pectations  about  conferences:  They  are  all 
much  the  same.  Same  style,  same  experts, 
but  it  is  a  least  a  change  to  meet  other  people 
and  exchange  ideas.’  A  remark  at  the  end  of 
the  weekend  altered  this  order  of  priority: 
It’s  the  way  you  meet  other  people  that  counts, 
not  least  but  first. 

The  format 

The  first  premise  of  the  format  used  was  to 
recognise  everyone  as  having  something  of 
value  to  contribute;  there  were  no  experts  in 
the  accepted  sense,  but  rather  a  group  of 
interested  and  concerned  teachers  whose 
corporate  experience,  ideas  and  feelings 
gave  the  dynamism  and  impetus  to  the  week¬ 
end.  It  is  a  long  established  and  bad  habit 
to  imagine  that  only  ‘experts’  can  provide 
the  knowledge  needed. 

We  found  that  because  the  onus  was  on  the 
participants  to  make  things  happen  and  work, 
motivation  and  intensity  were  far  higher  than 
we  had  expected.  Group  leaders,  people  who 
presented  case  studies,  people  who  came  up 
with  new  ideas  were  from  amongst  the  partici¬ 
pants  themselves.  Perhaps  a  criterion  for  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  venture  is  the  quality  of  par¬ 
ticipation.  Has  it  been  high  enough  for  there 
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no  longer  to  be  a  need  for  ‘participants’, 
since  people  as  equal  partners  have  taken 
initiative  and  carry  the  impetus  together? 
Perhaps  we  made  a  little  progress  at  Shore¬ 
ditch. 

‘It  was  really  exciting  to  participate  in 
something  of  that  nature.  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  and  felt  I  was  learning  so  much  — 
about  all  sorts  of  things  —  not  just  primary 
schools  in  a  changing  world’.  The  ‘all  sorts 
of  things’  could  only  have  been  learned 
from  others  at  the  weekend. 

The  format  made  use  of  techniques  inten¬ 
ded  to  help  people  share  frustrations  and 
views  about  the  primary  school  and  the 
changing  world.  So  often  the  job  of  discover¬ 
ing  common  vision  and  barriers  to  that  vision 
is  short-circuited.  Brainstorming  —  an  ac¬ 
tivity  where  ideas  must  come  fast,  wild  or  ir¬ 
relevant  though  they  may  seem,  and  with  no 
interruptions  or  judgements  allowed  —  was  a 
method  we  used  to  open  up  the  discussion 
and  which  reflected  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement. 

The  format  also  involved  people  working  in 
small  groups,  looking  at  themselves  and  at 
each  other,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  in 
relation  to  their  work.  For  example,  the  groups 
role-played  a  staff  room  discussion,  and  each 
person  was  given  a  slip  of  paper  asking  him 
or  her  to  play  a  particular  role.  One  was 
‘During  this  discussion,  please  play  the  cynic 
—  withdraw,  yawn,  make  slighting  negative 
remarks.  Your  attitude  is  that  since  the  end 
of  the  world  is  imminent,  what  is  all  the  fuss 
about?’  Another:  Tell  long,  boring  irrelevant 
anecdotes  about  people  and  places  nobody 
has  ever  heard  of,  or  would  ever  want  to  .  .  .’ 
The  exercise  was  not  easy  for  many  people: 
‘I  felt  threatened’.  ‘It’s  so  hard  to  try  and  put 
yourself  in  someone  else’s  shoes  and  then 
wonder  too,  if  they  aren’t  sometimes  your 
own.’ 

The  exercise  was  intended  as  one  way  of 
helping  teachers  attain  and  in  turn,  but  in 
very  much  adapted  form,  help  children  de¬ 
velop  skills  that  are  important  in  a  changing 
world.  Skills  such  as  identification  with  others, 
awareness  of  what  makes  for  an  effective  or 
ineffective  group,  how  to  cope  in  an  unfor- 
seen  situation. 

One  follow-up  to  this  exercise  was  to  brain¬ 


storm  lists  of  other  possible  behaviour/roles 
that  people  adopt  in  groups  and  to  try  and 
assess  which  modes  are  helpful,  in  what 
kinds  of  situations  such  as  times  of  panic, 
or  times  of  long  drawn  out  conflict.  Roles  and 
behaviour  such  as:  pedant,  pacemaker,  axe- 
grinder,  anything  for  a  quiet  life,  devils 
advocate,  Scapegoat,  listener,  shy  person, 
clown,  summariser,  quick  decision  maker, 
fact  finder,  dominator,  radical,  guider. 

Change  at  many  levels 

In  talking  about  such  issues,  participants 
discussed  the  dilemma  between  wanting,  for 
example,  to  share  with  the  group  your  views 
on  ‘conformity’  or  ‘institutionalisation’  and  at 
the  same  time  worrying  that  the  group  does 
not  seem  to  be  listening  very  intently  and 
feeling  that  on  some  personal  level  you  are 
failing  with  them,  which  depletes  your  confi¬ 
dence  and  makes  you  unsure  of  your  ability: 
‘How  can  I  affect  change  in  such  issues,  if  I 
cannot  even  cope  in  a  small  group?’.  It  is 
apparent  that  just  as  there  are  many  levels 
to  any  Issue  involved  in  the  changing  world, 
so  there  are  many  levels  involved  in  our  res¬ 
ponse.  It  Is  vital  that  people  are  aware  of 
them  and  regard  them  as  important. 

One  participant  wrote  to  us  afterwards 
saying:  ‘And  I  normally  HATE  any  role-play¬ 
ing  activities,  but  there  was  something  about 
the  way  that  relationships  developed  that 
weekend  that  gave  me  confidence  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  way  I  have  never  done  before  . . .’ 

Living  today  is  a  skilled  job  and  skills  that 
young  people  need,  to  survive  emotionally, 
physically  and  intuitively,  as  well  as  to  un¬ 
dertake  responsibility  for  affecting  the 
changes  taking  place  around  them,  simply 
cannot  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  a  lesson  pack¬ 
aged  into  the  school-timetable.  They  need  to 
be  a  living  part  of  a  child’s  day  in  all  sorts  of 
situations  and  techniques  for  acquiring  them 
cannot  depend  on  the  traditional  relationship 
between  teacher  and  taught  but  need  as  their 
premise  that  teachers  too  wear  L-Plates  and 
see  that  a  collegial  basis  for  learning  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Too  often  we  are  unaware  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  classroom  climate,  the  school 
community  and  teacher  personality  affect  the 
child’s  picture  of  the  world.  Therefore  the 
techniques  used  were  intended,  on  one  level, 
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to  help  teachers  look  at  the  way  in  which  they 
come  across’,  at  how  to  build  relationships 
with  others  that  make  for  a  safer  personal 
foundation  needed  when  tackling  the  inse¬ 
curities  and  confusions  of  their  surroundings, 
and  at  how  to  build  on  tentative  feelings  and 
hopes  to  a  point  where  they  can  lead  to  con¬ 
structive  action. 

Yet  the  intention  too  —  and  here  amongst 
other  activities,  we  used  a  simulation  game 
involving  everyone  there  —  was  the  question 
whether,  in  fact,  the  institution  of  school  is 
not  inimical  to  this.  What  is  the  ideal  learning 
place?  What  could  the  future  ‘school’  look 
like?  ‘No  teachers,  as  we  now  know  them; 
educators  to  include  young  people  them¬ 
selves’  ‘a  centre  growing  enough  vegetables 
for  the  whole  community;  experimenting  with 
alternatives  in  every  direction’.  ‘Not  an  insti¬ 
tution  —  wide  horizons  —  world  as  class¬ 
room.’ 

In  the  last  session  of  the  conference,  few 
people  felt  ready  to  ‘go  off  into  small  groups 
and  plan  follow  up’,  as  we  had  planned.  ‘It 
would  short-circuit  things,  to  talk  about  what  I 
am  going  to  do  next  Monday.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  this  week-end,  is  the  raising  of 
my  threshold  of  consciousness.  I  need  time  to 
think  what  that  has  been  about’.  ‘I  thought  I 
was  managing  fine  running  my  school;  now  I 
have  a  new  burden  of  responsibility  on  my 
back  that  is  forcing  me  to  look  much  further 
outwards.  I  have  to  think  how  I  recognised 
that  burden  was  there,  so  I  can  help  my  staff 
feel  it  too.’  ‘I  am  beginning  to  see  that  torture 
and  dictatorship  and  other  problems  on  a 
world-wide  scale  are  really  on  my  doorstep 
too  and  that  has  forced  me  to  ask  a  lot  of 
new  questions  such  as  ‘Is  the  school  still  a 
viable  institution?’  and  ‘What  responsibility 
should  our  school  be  taking?’ 

Why  primary  schools? 

The  workshop  also  asked  the  question:  ‘Why 
Primary  Schools?  Do  they  have  a  special  role 
to  play?’  —  The  following  emerged:  —  If 
skills  for  future  living  are  to  be  seen  as  a 
priority,  then  the  first  years  of  schooling  are 
the  place  to  start.  Attitudes,  prejudices,  views 
of  the  wider  world,  and  each  individual’s  role 
within  that  world  are  defined  at  an  early  age. 
Therefore,  the  skills  needed  to  question 


events  and  situations,  to  recognise  areas 
where  non-conformity  is  a  positive  statement, 
and  to  see  possibilities  for  action  are  best 
introduced  before  other,  perhaps  more  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes  are  too  rigidly  formed  and  a 
great  deal  of  unlearning  has  to  take  place. 

The  media,  in  its  many  forms,  already  plays 
a  large  part  in  forming  the  views  and  attitudes 
of  primary  school  age  pupils,  and  the  primary 
school  is  doing  a  severe  disservice  if  it  leaves 
any  explanation,  interpretation  or  possibility 
for  action  until  the  child  reaches  the  secon¬ 
dary  school. 

In  general,  primary  schools  are  more  flex¬ 
ible  in  their  ability  to  structure  the  day’s 
work.  With  no  period  bells  clanging  or  exam 
syllabus  to  be  completed  by  such  and  such  a 
date,  the  primary  school  teacher  can  use  this 
freedom  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  offered.  There  is  a  certain  willingness 
too,  in  primary  schools,  to  experiment  with 
new  ideas  (perhaps  prompted  by  the  need 
to  keep  the  same  group  of  lively  pupils  in¬ 
terested  and  involved  all  day,  every  day  .  .  .) 

The  effects  of  world  change  are  personally 
felt  by  very  many  younger  children.  It  may  be 
through  having  a  family  member  unemployed, 
through  increased  personal  contact  with  phy¬ 
sical  violence  or  because  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  sense  of  loss  of  direction  and 
security  percolates  through  to  them. 

Teachers  at  the  weekend  felt  that  the 
school  has  a  role  to  play  jn  preparing  its 
pupils  to  meet  the  world,  not  just  in  the  wide 
abstract  issues  but  also  at  their  more  specific 
and  local  level.  The  primary  school  must  be 
outward  looking  to  its  own  community  by 
active  involvement:  in  fighting  the  building  of 
a  motorway  slip-road,  that  would  mean  pulling 
down  houses,  or  by  co-operating  with  others 
to  provide  better  play  facilities,  or  by  setting 
up  SOS  centres,  run  with  the  help  of  young 
people  for  other  young  in  trouble,  by  involving 
elderly  people  as  adopted  grand  parents  in 
place  of  those  the  children  may  not  have,  due 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  extended  family.  The 
vital  point  here,  it  was  felt,  is  that  the  skills  for 
local  action  are  similar  to  or  are  linked  with 
the  skills  needed  for  undertaking  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  wider  world. 

If  children  can  come  to  understand  their 
own  potential  to  affect  their  own  lives  and 
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those  of  others  early  on,  then  the  ability  to 
make  larger  decisions  and  to  live  fuller  and 
more  socially  valuable  lives  may  grow  with 
them.  Too  often  young  people  and  adults 
alike  feel  that  the  events  which  govern  their 
lives  are  out  of  their  control.  The  school  can 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  some  of 
the  skills  needed  by  young  people,  if  they  are 
to  feel  that  personal  involvement  can  be  a 
contributory  factor  to  change.  But  teachers 
must  have  help  in  developing  these  skills 
themselves,  if  they  are  to  pass  them  on.  That 
was  seen  by  the  participants  as  one  of  the 
most  important  aims  of  the  conference:  to 
involve  teachers  in  experiencing  ways  of 
acquiring  skills  that  they  might  then  be  able 
to  adapt  for  use  with  young  people. 

In  many  cases,  primary  schools  are  already 
seen  as  part  of  their  community.  There  is 
more  active  encouragement  of  parental  in¬ 
volvement  either  through  practical  help  in  the 
class,  a  parent’s  room  in  the  school,  or  help 
in  activities  outside  school  buildings  and 
hours.  All  too  often,  however,  these  attempts 
are  little  more  than  window  dressing  and, 
with  notable  exceptions,  the  involvement  of 
the  school  with  the  community  or  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  school  boils  down  to  Harvest 
Festival  visits  to  the  elderly  and  an  occasional 
‘clean  up  the  locality’  campaign.  It  does  not 
mean  real  responsibility  undertaken  by  child¬ 
ren  and  teachers. 

If  the  primary  school  has  a  real  role  to 
play  in  the  changing  world,  it  must  really  in¬ 
volve  all  its  members  and  not  just  in  lip- 
service  to  an  ideal  but  in  the  real  needs  of  the 
community,  to  help  the  community  create  a 
future  for  its  children  where  one-parent 
families,  battering  and  vandalism  are  not  by¬ 
words  but  past  history. 

Conclusion 

So,  perhaps,  the  week-end  came  full  circle. 
If  new  ways  are  to  be  found,  then  all  must 
feel  not  only  actively  involved  but  vitally  de¬ 
pended  on.  To  achieve  that,  new  learning 
conditions  need  to  be  found  with  new  tech¬ 
niques,  new  social  climate,  new  kinds  of  help 
for  the  non-conformist.  If  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  is  not  to  become  thinner  and  thinner, 
then  people  facing  problems  need  not  only 
ideas  and  programmes,  but  support,  a  great 


deal  of  support,  for  the  very  particular  needs 
they  have  in  facing  the  world. 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  workshop,  we  hope 
there  might  be  further  courses  — -  a  course  for 
the  entire  staff  of  a  few  schools  was  sugges¬ 
ted.  We  would,  however,  very  much  welcome 
any  contact  from  teachers,  but  also  from  any¬ 
one  else  interested  in  this  field.  The  job  can¬ 
not,  and  arguably  should  not,  be  done  only 
by  teachers.  We  are  holding  training  courses, 
tools  and  techniques  and  workshops  and  we 
also  need  as  much  help  as  possible  in  the 
search  for  better  ways  forward  and  in  under¬ 
taking  new  projects  and  programmes. 

MARION  FLOOD,  MARGOT  BROWN 


Since  1974  Margot  Brown  has  been  Oxfam’s  educa¬ 
tion  officer  in  North  London,  and  since  1977  she  has 
also  been  co-ordinator  of  the  Archway  Development 
Education  Centre,  173  Archway  Road,  London,  N6  5BL. 
Since  1975  Marion  Flood  has  been  co-director  of  the 
Centre  for  Social  Education,  which  works  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  with  the  Centre  for  Human  Rights  and  Responsi¬ 
bilities,  64  Millbank,  London,  SW1.  The  Centre  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  workshops  and  projects  in  the  fields  of 
social  education,  social  planning  and  community 
action.  The  workshop  described  in  this  article  derives 
in  part  from  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Educational  Activities  (l/D/E/A)  in  the  United 
States  and  from  that  of  the  World  Studies  Project  in 
Britain. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  WORLD  ORDER 
Catholicism  and  the  World  Order,  a  booklet  written 
by  Professor  Michael  Dummett,  is  a  reply  to  the  1978 
Reith  lectures.  The  subject-matter  is  Christian  faith  and 
moral  responsibility  with  regard  to  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  ‘The  misery  which  is  suffered  by  so  many  in 
our  world,’  writes  Michael  Dummett,  ‘is  not  to  be 
alleviated  simply  by  the  adoption  by  businessmen  and 
politicians  of  a  strict  standard  of  personal  morality  .  .  . 
It  is  due  to  systems  which  have  been  created  and  in 
which  we  are  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  enmeshed. 
These  systems  were  not  created  by  men  imbued  with 
the  love  of  God  and  of  other  men  enjoined  by  Christ¬ 
ianity,  nor,  in  most  cases,  governed  by  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  set  of  moral  principals:  they  were  created  by 
men  lusting  after  power  and  wealth  and  usually  quite 
unscrupulous  about  how  they  obtained  them.  We  owe 
these  systems  no  loyalty:  we  owe  it  to  those  who  suffer 
under  them  to  think  how  to  reform  or  replace  them.’ 
The  booklet  is  available  from  the  Catholic  Institute  for 
International  Relations,  1  Cambridge  Terrace,  London, 
NW1  4JL,  price  50p. 
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The  Teacher’s  Responsibility: 

aims  and  outcomes  of  a  weekend  conference 


Martin  Davies,  Kingston  Teachers  Centre,  and  Michael  Gale,  Roehampton  Institute  of 
Higher  Education. 


Like  the  previous  articles  by  Hugh  Starkey  and  by 
Marion  Flood  and  Margot  Brown  this  article  describes 
an  inservice  course  for  teachers  in  Britain,  based  on 
work  in  the  United  States  by  the  Institute  for  the 
Development  of  Education  Activities  (l/D/E/ A). 

Martin  Davies  was  involved  in  planning  and  running 
the  meeting  at  Charney  Manor  in  January  1978  at 
which  l/D/E/A’s  theories  about  inservice  education 
were  first  presented  to  a  group  of  British  educators. 
When  running  a  similar  occasion  for  teachers  in  one 
particular  area,  Kingston,  he  invited  a  lecturer  at  a 
local  college  of  education,  Michael  Gale,  to  come  as  a 
participant  observer  and  to  write  an  evaluative  report 
afterwards. 

The  article  which  follows  is  based  on  extracts 
from  a  much  longer  report,  entitled  Social  Responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  Challenged  World.  It  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  Martin  Davies,  Kingston  Teachers  Centre, 
Hollyfield  Road,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


Introduction  (Martin  Davies) 

The  concern  was  to  alert  teachers  to  the 
need  for  schools  to  consider  how  they  can 
prepare  the  students  to  cope  in  and  with  a 
rapidly  changing  society:  a  society  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  threatened  at  the  personal, 
national  and  global  level  by  problems  that 
seem  unrelated  to  the  normally  accepted  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  school. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  point  out  this  dicho¬ 
tomy,  and  attempts  to  correct  it  have  many 
times  been  made  from  Aristotle  onwards,  and, 
indeed,  by  many  currently  practising  teachers 
and  heads. 

What  are  new,  however,  are  the  rates  of 
changes  and  developments  in  society  that 
make  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency,  for 
the  very  survival  of  humanity,  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  system  prepares  its  students  in  the 
best  possible  way  to  be  aware  of  the  world 
dimensions  of  these  problems  and  of  the 
interdependence  of  mankind,  and  gives  them 
the  skills  and  confidence  to  act  for  survival. 

It  is  only  in  our  time  that  an  incident  in 
Iran  can  be  known  —  and  seen  —  all  over  the 


world  and  its  significance  regarding  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  world  power  appreciated.  It  is  only 
in  our  time  that  the  silicon  chip  enables  us  to 
hold  in  our  hand  the  wherewithal  to  com¬ 
pute  in  seconds  what  the  primary  school 
took  six  years  to  teach  us  to  compute  far 
more  slowly  and  less  adequately;  —  that  the 
chip  also  makes  jt  likely  that  in  a  lifetime, 
ordinary  people  will  change  their  work  oc¬ 
cupation  more  than  once,  —  and  perhaps  not 
work  at  all  in  the  conventional  sense.  Sud¬ 
denly  our  neighbours  are  people  of  varied 
ethnic  and  religious  origins,  and  the  school 
is  no  longer  a  Christian  community  jn  micro- 
chosm. 

Medical,  religious  and  societal  taboos  are 
ceasing  to  put  a  premium  on  extra-marital 
celibacy,  and  alternatives  to  the  nuclear  family 
are  probable. 

In  thirty  years,  Europe  has  changed  from  a 
pit  of  warring  nations  to  a  society  based  on 
cooperation  and  moved  towards  local  and 
regional  participation,  but  a  handful  of  people 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  world  still  hold  the 
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nuclear  power  to  destroy  all  4000  million  of  us 
600  times  over.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of 
our  total  failure  to  raise  the  existence  of  half 
the  world  to  above  poverty  level,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  (God  and  the  handful  willing) 
there  will  be  3000  million  extra  people  on 
earth  before  our  infant  pupils  are  thirty. 

Society  relies  on  the  participation  of  all  as 
well  as  the  leadership  of  a  few.  What  do  our 
schools  do  to  prepare  the  young  to  survive 
in  and  influence  their  society? 

The  format  for  this  weekend  is  one  that 
has  evolved  from  the  work  of  the  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation  of  Dayton,  Ohio; 
through  a  number  of  similar  conferences  held 
for  the  World  Studies  Project  of  the  One 
World  Trust  in  England  under  its  Director, 
Robin  Richardson.  These  have  mainly  in¬ 
volved  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  share  a  concern  for  Develop¬ 
ment  Education,  World  Awareness  and  Social 
Education  and  recently  have  involved  school 
teachers.  This  workshop,  however,  is  the  first 
one  to  be  organised  for  teachers  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality. 

The  characteristics  of  the  format  are,  first, 
it  is  a  weekend  of  exploration  and  activity  by 
the  participants  rather  than  lecture  or  input 
by  ‘experts’,  and,  second,  the  programme  is 
planned  by  a  group  of  six  participants  and  is 
fairly  closely  structured.  Third,  that  much  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  small  groups  of  five  or  six. 
Fourth,  that  the  weekend  has  four  phases: 
Introductions  to  each  other  and  to  the  strong 
feelings  we  share  on  certain  social  issues, 
the  presentation  of  some  Case  Studies  of 
learning  experiences  by  workshop  partici¬ 
pants,  Sharing  and  Collation  of  ideas  and 
Action  Proposals. 

The  views  of  the  participants  and  of  the 
organisers  are  important  elements  in  the 
assessment  of  the  ultimate  value  of  this  work¬ 
shop,  but  the  views  of  an  independant  ob¬ 
server  can  also  make  a  vital  contribution, 
and  Michael  Gale,  Lecturer  at  Digby  Stuart 
College  of  the  Roehampton  Institute  of  Higher 
Education,  agreed  to  attend  in  this  capacity. 
His  assessment  follows  below. 

Evaluation  (Michael  Gale) 

I  first  heard  about  this  conference  towards  the 
end  of  October  in  1978,  when  Martin  wrote 


to  me  asking  whether  I  would  be  free,  and 
willing  to  evaluate  it.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  letter  he  had  sent  to  invitees  on  the  3rd 
October. 

The  letter  stated  that  the  purpose  was  ‘to 
consider  the  problem  of  preparing  children 
to  take  their  place  in  — and  to  shape  —  a 
society  which  increasingly  seems  to  contain 
challenges  and  to  require  a  global  aware¬ 
ness.’ 

This  purpose  was  to  be  achieved  by  work¬ 
ing  mainly  in  small  groups  of  about  six,  and 
through  discussion  and  various  activities.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the  course 
and  accommodation  was  being  met  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development, 
which  was  ‘anxious  to  encourage  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  education  in  a  world  perspective.’ 
On  the  8th  November,  in  response  to  my  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  role  of  evaluator  and  my 
query  as  to  the  form  a  report  might  take,  I  was 
told  that  my  evaluation  would  be  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  workshop  leader,  and  by 
the  Guiding  Committee  of  the  World  Studies 
Project,  also  by  the  ODM. 

The  workshop  leader  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  at  the  end  of  it  I  would  ‘still  presumably 
be  able  only  to  estimate  its  likely  success  in 
terms  of  its  stated  aims,  which  are: 

(1)  to  encourage  the  conscious  inclusion 
into  the  work  of  the  school  of  personal  de¬ 
velopment  in  preparation  for  a  society  of 
global  dimensions; 

(2)  to  discuss  and  exchange  views,  ideas 
and  anxieties  about  the  relationship  of  school 
to  world  society; 

(3)  to  explore  teacher  attitudes  conducive 
to  progress  in  this  field; 

(4)  to  expand  the  teaching  repertoire  of 
skills; 

(5)  to  produce  a  statement  of  intent  and 
establish  a  network  of  communication  for 
future  support  for  participants; 

(6)  to  make  a  practical  programme  for 
follow-up. 

The  big  question  is,  is  the  format  chosen 
for  this  weekend  an  appropriate  and  effective 
one  for  this  —  and  perhaps  for  other  pur¬ 
poses?  I  enclose  an  outline  programme  . .  / 

On  the  16th  November  participants  were 
sent  a  list  of  conference  members  and  told 
that  the  small  planning  group  had  worked  out 
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a  full  programme,  which  would  be  forwarded 
in  a  few  days.  A  further  aim  of  the  conference 
was  detailed.  ‘One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
weekend  is  to  exchange  ideas  on  Social  and 
World  Development  Education,  so  if  you  do 
have  any  material  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  others  please  bring  it  to  add  to  the  display; 
books,  magazines,  packs,  charts,  etc  .  . 

The  detailed  programme  was  dated  24th 
November  and  the  letter  emphasised  the 
programme  detail  for  the  Saturday  evening: 
‘8.30  In  home  groups  and  plenary  —  a  party, 
with  some  presentations  and  entertainment 
by  each  group’  by  adding:  ‘If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  that  might  add  to  the  proceedings  on 
Saturday  evening  (guitar,  mouth  organ,  fancy 
hats,  etc.)  please  bring  it.  Especially  useful 
might  be  a  tape  cassette  or  so  with  some 
lively  music  of  your  choice  .  .  .’  And  so  a 
further  aim  was  established:  it  was  meant  to 
be  an  enjoyable  weekend,  socially.  Included 
in  the  mailing  was  a  selection  of  articles  and 
cartoons,  headed  ‘some  other  people’s 
thoughts  about  education  in  a  changing 
world  —  for  the  passenger  to  read  to  the 
driver  on  the  way  to  Charney  Manor,  1st 
December,  1978.’ 

Aims  and  Outcomes 

Aim  1:  to  encourage  the  conscious  inclusion 
into  the  work  of  the  school  of  personal  de¬ 
velopment  in  preparation  for  a  society  of 
global  dimensions. 

This  is  not  very  clear  so  it  is  difficult  to 
examine  it  validity,  and  judge  whether  or  not, 
or  to  what  degree,  it  was  achieved. 

Aim  2:  To  discuss  and  exchange  views, 
ideas  and  anxieties  about  the  relationship  of 
school  to  world  society. 

This  was  clear  and  unambiguous  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  it  was  achieved. 

Aim  3:  To  explore  teacher  attitudes  con¬ 
ducive  to  progress  in  this  field. 

This  was  another  rather  vague  aim:  how 
does  one  ‘explore’  teacher  attitudes  (let  alone 
define  them,  with  consensus  support!)?  And 
even  if  this  is  possible,  what  criteria  are  to 
be  used  to  judge  which  are  ‘conducive  to 
progress  in  this  field’?  And  what  criteria 
determines  ‘progress’  and,  in  any  case  what 
is  ‘Progress’  in  this  context?  ‘This  field’  also 
presented  problems:  it  was  apparent  that 


many  participants  were  uncertain  what  it  was 
they  were  meant  to  have  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  about  anyway. 

Aim  4:  To  expand  the  teaching  repertoire 
of  skills. 

One  group  stated  on  the  Sunday  morning 
that  they  had  learned  nothing  about  skills  and 
techniques:  but  I  feel  confident  that  on  reflec¬ 
tion  they  would  amend  this  criticism:  and 
perhaps  the  difficulty  for  the  leaders  was  the 
lack  of  time  to  make  the  thinking  behind,  and 
relevance  of,  ajl  the  varied  activities  explicit. 
Certainly  the  content  of  some  of  the  ‘jnput’ 
sessions  on  the  Saturday,  plus  the  books  and 
materials  on  display,  gave  many  examples  of 
varied  approaches  in  this  field. 

Aim  5:  To  produce  a  statement  of  intent  and 
establish  a  network  of  communication  for 
-future  support  for  participants. 

This  is  fairly  clear  and  a  judgement  on  its 
achievement  can  best  be  made  by  reading 
carefully  the  ‘Collation  of  Ideas  for  Action 
submitted  by  the  Groups’  at  the  end  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  report.  I  was  most  impressed  by  the 
communication  techniques  used  during  the 
course:  and  the  array  of  summaries,  ideas, 
brainstorming  sessions,  etc.,  displayed  in  the 
main  hall  were  ample  evidence  of  the  care 
with  which  the  planning  group  had  organised 
the  reporting  of  views  so  that  future  reflection 
could  be  based  on  very  detailed  and  instant 
feedback. 

Aim  6:  To  make  a  practical  programme  for 
follow-up. 

Inevitably  the  limited  time  available  was  a 
frustration  to  all  present  and  the  fact  that 
Aim  6  was  not  achieved  at  the  time,  (but, 
presumably,  will  follow  Martin’s  report:  es¬ 
pecially  the  collation  of  ideas  section)  is  no 
bad  thing  for,  perhaps,  thjs  sort  of  follow-up 
needs  to  be  made  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  reflection? 

My  own  reflection,  at  this  stage,  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  very  vigorous  and  critical  exami¬ 
nation  be  made  of  the  stated  aims  and  that 
either  they  be  remodelled  and/or  they  are 
split  into  long-term  aims  and  very  specific, 
short-term  objectives.  With  all  the  comments 
available,  and  the  added  experience  of  further 
conferences,  this  should  not  be  too  difficult  a 
task. 

In  this  context  it  might  be  helpful  for  the 
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planners  to  go  through  the  programme  and 
mark  against  each  activity  which  particular 
objective (s)  they  had  jn  mjnd,  and  how  far 
they  think,  on  reflection,  this  was  achieved. 
The  big  constraint,  of  course,  was  time  and 
it  could  be  argued  that  within  that  constraint 
the  possibility  of  success  of  a  significant  kind 
in  all  the  six  started  aims  was  a  non-starter. 
What  cannot  be  denied,  however,  is  that 
everyone  who  attended  the  weekend  went 
home  more  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of 
possible  intervention  techniques  that  teachers 
will  need  to  employ  if  global  awareness  is  to 
be  highlighted  in  the  areas  where  they  work. 

Structure  and  organisation 

(1)  Was  the  structure  right? 

(2)  Was  the  programme  relevant? 

(3)  Should  it  be  repeated,  could  this  or¬ 
ganisation  be  repeated? 

(4)  What  changes,  jf  any,  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  next  time? 

My  own  answers  to  these  four  questions, 
as  an  outside  observer,  are: 

(1 )  The  structure  was  a  little  too  tight; 

(2)  The  programme  was  relevant,  but  its 
objectives  were  not  too  clear  to  everyone 
present; 

(3)  Yes:  a  weekend  retreat  atmosphere 
seems  vital  if  the  demands  on  the  partici¬ 
pants  are  to  be  balanced  by  a  pleasant  and 
quiet  environment;  and  group  discussion,  with 
plenty  of  feedback  and  a  more  reflective  re¬ 
port  ultimately,  seems  a  very  satisfactory 


pattern  at  this  stage. 

(4)  A  more  explicit  linking  of  aims  and 
objectives  with  the  various  sessions/activi¬ 
ties:  and  a  more  rigorous  conceptual  analysis 
of  those  aims  and  objectives  to  assist  such 
thinking.  And  a  reduction  in  programme  con¬ 
tent,  any  way,  as  a  pre-requisite. 

Concluding  note 

After  I  had  written  this  report  I  came  across 
the  December  1978  issue  of  The  New  Era 
and  would  thoroughly  recommend  three  of  its 
articles:  Jon  Kingham’s  ‘School  Improve¬ 
ment  through  Global  Education:  Approaches 
and  Objectives’;  Robin  Richardson’s  ‘How 
does  a  Workshop  work?  —  some  Notes  on 
Pattern  and  Process’;  and  O.  J.  Dunlop’s 
‘Education  for  International  Understanding’. 
In  particular,  however,  the  editorial  comment 
seems  to  emphasise  some  very  relevant  as¬ 
pects  of  this  field:  and  serves  to  underline  the 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  all  of  us  at  the 
Charney  Workshop  owe  to  Martin  Davies  and 
his  team.  In-service  courses  may  well  be, 
for  some  teachers,  ‘a  structure  of  bewildering 
complexity  but  at  this  particular  one  the 
threads  that  led  some  of  us  through  the  maze 
were  held  by  folk  of  great  good  humour,  toler¬ 
ance,  energy  and  compassion.  Thank  you, 
planning  group:  you  did  not  plan  in  vain. 

Martin  Davies  is  warden  of  Kingston  Teachers  Centre. 
Michael  Gale  is  a  lecturer  at  Digby  Stuart  College, 
Roehampton  Institute. 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  international;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NW3 
Ttf.  794  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modem  Education 
Emphasis  on  English.  French  and  German 

E.  PAUL  Ph.D. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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Links  with  Schools  in  Other  Countries: 
concepts,  skills  and  attitudes 

Andrew  Shaw,  Immingham  School,  Humberside 


Immingham  School,  an  11-18  comprehensive  school 
with  1,700  pupils,  has  links  with  schools  in  Solomon 
Islands,  India,  Hong  Kong,  Austria  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  It  provides,  amongst  other  things,  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  British  schools  made  in 
the  lecture  by  David  Smeeton. 

Andrew  Shaw,  the  head  of  the  humanities  department 
at  Immingham,  outlines  here  how  the  scheme  works  in 
practice,  and  in  particular  emphasises  the  concepts, 
skills  and  attitudes  which  the  pupils  are  developing. 


How  does  one  justify  the  time  and  effort  in 
establishing  an  international  school  link?  Cer¬ 
tainly  pupils  of  all  ages  show  great  enthus¬ 
iasm  at  the  prospect  of  communicating  with 
their  counterparts  in  distant  lands.  Sometimes 
I  feel  rather  like  Father  Christmas  entering 
the  classroom  with  the  most  recently  arrived 
parcel  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  later 
like  the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN  when 
allocating  the  stamps  from  the  outside! 

When  I  established  our  first  link,  with  Su’u 
School  jn  the  Solomon  Islands,  a  few  years 
ago  I  felt  that  our  enjoyment  was  sufficient 
justification.  However  that  single  link  has  now 
grown  to  six  with  established  contacts  with 
India,  Hong  Kong,  Austria,  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  and  more  and  more  of  our  time  and 
effort  seems  to  be  going  into  developing 
these  exchanges.  We  are  also  members  of 
UNESCO’s  Associated  Schools  Project  and 
have  made  other  temporary  contacts  with 
schools  abroad  as  part  of  our  study  of  other 
countries.  All  twelve  of  our  First  Year  classes 
are  now  involved  in  a  school  link  so  I  think 
it  is  important  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  what 
these  and  other  pupils  are  gaining  in  educa¬ 
tional  terms. 

Letters  and  booklets 

Basically  our  links  are  exchanges  of  different 
materials  including  letters,  booklets,  tapes 
and  photographs.  The  preparation  of  these 
items  involves  a  variety  of  skills.  English 
teachers  have  found  the  sending  of  personal 


letters  by  the  pupils  provides  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of  letter-writing 
skills.  We  generally  send  a  pack  of  letters 
with  each  parcel  so  there  is  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  monitor  the  individual’s  progress. 
Certainly  this  results  in  high  standards  par¬ 
ticularly  when  pupils  become  aware  that 
clear,  accurate,  well-written  letters  are  vital 
when  communicating  with  those  whose  first 
language  is  not  English. 

We  have  prepared  and  sent  a  variety  of 
illustrated  booklets  including  Town  Trails  of 
Immingham,  reports  of  visits  to  such  places 
as  London,  Skegness  and  the  Lincolnshire 
Agricultural  Show,  and  Christmas  in  Imming¬ 
ham.  We  have  a  collection  of  local  Myths  and 
Legends  under  preparation.  As  can  be  seen 
we  are  producing  materials  reflecting  our 
own  life-style  and  society,  materials  requiring 
careful  research  and  attractive  and  clear  pre¬ 
sentation.  Our  work  in  this  area  not  only  de¬ 
velops  some  of  the  basic  skills  related  to  find¬ 
ing  information  and  communicating  these 
findings  but  also  increases  knowledge  of  our 
own  society  and  environment! 

Again,  the  production  of  booklets  provides 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  grammati¬ 
cal  skills  with  the  requirements  for  the  letters 
still  holding  true.  Skills  of  public  speaking 
can  be  developed  in  the  production  of  tapes 
to  be  sent  to  the  link  schools.  We  have  not 
yet  broken  the  record  of  Su’u  School  who 
sent  us  a  tape  containing  songs,  drumming, 
music,  a  radio  broadcast,  and  58  different 
talks!  However  every  member  of  the  form 
contributes  to  the  tapes  we  send  and  has  their 
own  ‘slot’. 

Knowledge  about  people 

So  much  for  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
preparing  materials  but  of  course  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  any  link  is  unwrapping 
the  parcel  from  abroad  and  examining  the 
contents.  We  have  received  —  apart  from 
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penfriend  letters  —  booklets,  school  maga¬ 
zines,  a  wall  display,  newspapers,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  tapes  and  a  film  is  on  its  way 
from  Hong  King.  What  do  these  items  pro¬ 
vide? 

Well,  obviously  there  is  knowledge,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it!  Booklets  and  tapes  from 
Su’u  have  provided  us  with  a  wealth  of  facts 
about  subjects  ranging  from  catching  fish  with 
cobwebs  to  sending  messages  by  drums. 
Paintings  from  Bombay  have  given  us  a  in¬ 
sight  into  the  Hindu  Religion  and  its  festivals. 
Projects  from  Ming  Kei  College  have  illus¬ 
trated  life  in  Hong  Kong.  Postcards  and 
leaflets  from  Austria  have  told  us  much  about 
that  country’s  geography.  The  vital  factor 
here  however  is  that  much  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  cannot  easily  be  gained  from  the  stan¬ 
dard  text  book.  It  is  knowledge  about  people. 
Knowledge  about  their  attitudes;  their  be¬ 
liefs;  how  their  lives  are  similar  to  our  own; 

* 

how  their  experiences  differ  from  ours.  More 
than  that,  it  is  first-hand  knowledge.  It  is  know¬ 
ledge  presented  by  those  who  experience  it. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  examine  briefly  the 
material  received  from  our  first  link.  One  of 
the  first  items  we  received  was  the  ‘Diary  of  a 
week  at  Su’u  School’.  This  was  a  fascinating 
booklet  written  by  the  pupils  and  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  their  daily  life  with  comments  about 
lessons,  meals,  sport,  clubs  and  societies  etc. 
It  gave  us  a  chance  to  see  in  what  ways  our 
lives  are  similar  to  or  different  from  those  of 
young  people  living  in  the  south-west  Pacific. 

We  were  also  able  to  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  those  things  which  initially  seemed 
unusual  to  us.  We  noted  that  many  lessons 
were  similar  to  our  own  but  that  there  was  an 
emphasis  on  practical  subjects  and  agricul¬ 
ture  because  many  pupils  would  be  return¬ 
ing  to  their  villages  as  subsistence  farmers  on 
leaving  school.  This  also  explained  the  fact 
that  the  school  has  its  own  cattle  farm  and 
vegetable  garden  where  food  is  produced 
for  school  meals.  The  early  start  to  the  school 
day  —  pupis  rise  at  5.50  am  and  begin  les¬ 
sons  at  7.30  am  —  and  the  fact  that  lessons 
finished  at  dinner  time  is  explained  by  the 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  tropical  afternoon. 
This  Diary  now  forms  a  major  part  of  a  book¬ 
let  produced  by  ourselves  to  introduce  pupils 
to  Su’u  School.  The  booklet  also  contains 


interesting  details  about  Su’u  and  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands  extracted  from  school  magazines. 

Stamps,  Tapes  and  other  Booklets  —  no¬ 
tably  ‘Interesting  Facts  About  the  Solomon 
Islands’  and  ‘Our  Cultural  Week’  —  have  pro¬ 
vided  really  fascinating  information  about 
life  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  both  past  and 
present.  We  now  have  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  unique  features  of  this  part  of  the  world 
such  as  the  annual  porpoise  hunt  held  in 
North-east  Malaita  and  the  manufacturing  of 
shell  money  in  the  Langa  Langa  Lagoon. 
Photographs,  both  black  and  white  and 
coloured,  have  enabled  us  to  have  a  good 
look  at  our  friends  and  their  school,  whilst 
the  tapes  have  allowed  us  to  hear  their  voices. 
Both  items  have  been  important  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  links  between  the  two  groups  of  pupils. 

Attitudes 

School  links  all  lead  to  a  maturing  of  many  of 
the  pupils’  attitudes.  To  me  this  is  the  most 
important  result.  Questions  of  beliefs,  cus¬ 
toms,  race,  colour,  education  etc.  are  all 
raised  but  always  in  a  natural  way  —  in  the 
context  of  personal  contact  —  and  answered 
with  reference  to  real  people  and  real  situa¬ 
tions.  Essentially  these  links  are  between 
students  with  similar  feelings,  hopes  and 
pleasures,  if  very  different  experiences  of  life. 
The  contacts  do  much  to  overcome  the 
stereotyped  images  of  other  peoples  which 
are  still  foisted  upon  us  by  the  media  and 
unfortunately  some  school  materials.  In  an 
era  when  there  is  increasing  opportunity  — 
and  sometimes  an  economic  necessity  —  to 
produce  our  own  resources  for  the  second¬ 
ary  classroom,  school  links  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  ‘first  hand’  materials. 

ANDREW  SHAW 


Andrew  Shaw  is  head  of  humanities  at  Immingham 
Comprehensive  School.  He  can  be  contacted  for  further 
information  about  his  school’s  links  with  other  countries 
at  Immingham  School,  Carver  Road,  DN40  1JT. 
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Towards  a  New  Breed  of  Trainers  and  Trainees: 
self-portrait  of  a  change-agent 

Kamla  Bhasin,  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation,  Bangkok 


This  article  shows  the  qualities  and  attitudes  of  one 
particular  person.  It  is  printed  here  for  its  intrinsic 
interest,  and  for  two  further  reasons:  it  is  arguably  a 
discussion  of  the  main  qualities  and  attitudes  needed 
by  all  people  who  work  as  change  agents  in  education; 
and  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  self-appraisal  and 
self-criticism  in  which  all  teachers  should  arguably 
from  time  to  time  engage.  It  is  re-printed  from  Break¬ 
ing  Barriers:  a  South  Asian  Experience  of  Training  for 
Participatory  Development,  published  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations,  Bang¬ 
kok,  Thailand. 

Kamla  Bhasin  has  much  in  common,  in  her  political 
sympathies,  with  one  of  the  participants  in  Angela 
West’s  dialogue,  the  teacher  named  B.  Her  attitudes 
to  education  and  learning  are  similar  to  those  of 
Marion  Flood  and  Margot  Brown,  and  those  of  Hugh 
Starkey  and  Martin  Davies.  Her  self-portrait  provides 
a  fitting  and  stimulating  finish  —  but  not  finality  —  for 
this  issue  of  the  New  Era. 


Background 

The  report  Breaking  Barriers  describes  a  re¬ 
gional  change  agents  training  programme 
(RCAP)  which  was  organised  by  the  Free¬ 
dom  From  Hunger  Campajgn/Action  for  De¬ 
velopment  Unit  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organisation.  It  was  held  in  Bangladesh, 
India,  Nepal  and  Sri  Lanka,  from  15  March  to 
6th  May  1978.  Eleven  people  from  these  four 
countries,  five  women  and  six  men,  took  part. 
In  Breaking  Barriers  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  how  Asians  working  in  small  but  in¬ 
novative  projects  may  come  together  to  share 
their  ideas  and  experiences,  to  make  their 
own  analysis  of  rural  realities,  and  help  each 
other  to  become  more  effective  as  change 
agents  involved  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Breaking  Barriers  describes  how  during 
the  training  various  barriers  were  broken, 
some  partially,  some  fully. 

The  participants  broke  barriers  created  by 
classrooms  and  lecture  theatres,  and  went  to 
the  field  to  learn  from  the  realities. 

Barriers  which  so  often  exist  between 


trainers  and  trainees  were  broken,  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  participants  to  both  teach 
and  learn  from  each  other  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  designing  and  running  the  programme. 

The  participants  attempted  to  break  bar¬ 
riers  of  knowledge  by  not  relying  entirely  on 
analysis  dished  out  to  them  by  ‘experts’; 
by  not  learning  about  possible  alternatives 
from  desk-bound  academics  or  bureaucrats; 
but  by  relying  on  their  own  experiences,  and 
on  the  experiences  and  perceptions  of  the 
people  they  work  with. 

The  barriers  which  exist  between  the 
theory  and  practice  of  concepts  like  ‘shared 
authority’,  ‘group-decision  making’  and  ‘par¬ 
ticipation’  were  broken  by  trying  to  practise 
these  concepts  and  not  just  talk  about  them. 

Barriers  which  often  exist  between  men  and 
women  were  broken  by  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  equal  numbers  and  by  ensuring 
their  equal  participation  in  the  programme. 
There  were  no  subjects  or  tasks  which  were 
branded  ‘men  only’  or  ‘women  only’. 

By  having  participants  both  from  govern¬ 
ment  and  non-government  organisations  it 
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was  attempted  to  break  barriers  which  often 
exist  between  them  due  to  lack  of  knowledge, 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  work  and  role.  Some  non-government 
agencies  come  to  have  a  ‘holier  than  thou’ 
attitude  towards  government  departments  and 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand  governments 
are  often  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  non¬ 
government  organisations. 

The  programme  also  broke  some  of  the 
barriers  which  exist  between  practitioners  of 
development  (field-level  workers)  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  due  to  lack  of  contact  and 
information  about  each  other’s  work.  By 
bringing  together  people  who  work  closely 
with  rural  and  semi-urban  communities  jn  the 
region,  the  RCAP  helped  to  create  links  and 
facilitate  cooperation  between  developing 
countries  in  the  belief  that  Asians  can  learn 
best  from  each  other’s  success  stories  and 
failures. 

The  main  theme  which  ran  across  the 
whole  training  was  how  to  break  the  barriers 
which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  development 
and  emancipation  of  the  deprived  and  poor 
masses  of  our  countries. 

Finally  it  may  be  added  that  Breaking  Bar¬ 
riers  is  an  attempt  to  break  one  more  barrier; 
that  is,  to  report  what  happened  in  the  Re¬ 
gional  Change  Agents  Programme  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  style  that  is  not  over-academic 
and  over-formal.  Because  the  idea  after  all 
is  not  to  test  the  understanding  of  English  of 
the  writer  and  the  readers  .  .  .  but  to  attempt 
a  dialogue  with  Asian  field  workers  and  others 
for  whom  there  should  not  be  any  need  to 
have  more  than  a  working  knowledge  of  non- 
Asian  languages. 

Who  Am  I?  —  a  non-philosophical  description 

I  am  the  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  six  child¬ 
ren.  My  father  is  a  doctor  and  his  father  was 
a  village  official  in  undivided  Punjab  in  what 
was  pre-partition  India.  Most  of  my  schooling 
took  place  in  villages  in  India  where  my  father 
was  posted  as  a  government  doctor.  For  col¬ 
lege  and  university  education  I  went  to  a  city 
(Jaipur)  where  I  studied  economics  for  my 
master’s  degree.  Then  I  spent  three  years  in 
West  Germany,  two  years  studying  Sociology 
and  one  year  as  a  lecturer  in  an  institute  pro¬ 
viding  orientation  courses  for  West  German 


‘experts’  before  they  left  for  their  aid  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  developing  countries. 

My  Work  in  India 

I  had  gradually  come  to  believe  that  I  would 
really  Ijke  to  work  in  one  way  or  another 
directly  with  economically  deprived  com¬ 
munities  in  India.  So  I  resigned  from  the 
German  institute,  returned  to  India,  spent  a 
few  months  in  making  up  my  mind,  and 
finally  settled  down  to  work  jn  a  small  non¬ 
government  organisation  jn  Udaipur,  Rajas¬ 
than.  The  organisation  I  joined  was  involved 
mainly  with  educational  and  various  village 
development  activities.  After  realising  that 
one  of  the  basic  needs,  specially  of  the  poorer 
people  of  the  villages,  was  water  (both  for 
drinking  and  irrigation),  I  got  involved  mainly 
with  water  development  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  the  level  of  the 
rural  community,  I  also  worked  with  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially  depressed  groups  in  the 
cities,  wrote  project  proposals  to  raise  funds, 
looked  after  some  administrative  work  in  the 
organisation  and  edited  the  newsletter  of  the 
organisation.  As  can  be  seen,  I  spread  myself 
rather  too  thinly  over  a  number  of  activities. 

I  believe  it  was  during  my  work  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  around  Udaipur  that  I  came  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term.  I  began 
to  understand  village  structures,  the  conflicts 
within  villages,  the  power  of  the  village  elites, 
and  the  structural  restraints  because  of  which 
the  poor  could  not  develop  or  be  released 
from  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  exploitation.  I 
also  recognised  the  contradictions  within  our 
own  organisation;  the  lack  of  participation  of 
the  staff  in  decision-making  and  our  inability 
to  tackle  the  root  causes  of  rural  poverty  be¬ 
cause  of  various  reasons,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  elaborate  here. 

While  working  in  Udaipur  I  started  writing 
quite  regularly  for  the  newspapers  about 
various  issues  of  rural  development.  To  do 
this  I  was  encouraged  and  helped  by  a  friend 
who  already  had  experience  in  educational 

journalism. 

*  •» 

I  Land  Up  in  FAO/FFHC-AD! 

This  work-cum-education  continued  for  four 
years.  And  then  I  landed  straight  into  FAO/ 
FFHC-AD  to  coordinate  the  RCAP.  One  of  the 
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main  criteria  for  selection  for  this  job,  I  was 
told,  was  experience  of  work  as  a  change 
agent  at  the  community  level,  and  it  seems 
I  was  selected  mainly  because  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  work  at  the  village  level  in  India. 
The  assignment  with  FFHC/AD  has  been  a 
short-term  one  for  the  last  three  years;  the 
contract  being  extended  six  months  at  a  time. 

My  work  has  entailed  a  good  deal  of  travel 
to  the  countries  which  have  participated  in 
the  RCAPs  i.e.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Thailand,  and  Bangladesh,  India, 
Nepal  and  Sri  Lanka.  The  burden  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  bureaucratic  work  related  to  travel 
and  the  programme  was  somewhat  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  me.  All  this  had  to  be  done  in  the  UN 
language  and  style,  which  I  found  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  new  and  alien.  The  salary,  the  UN 
offices,  the  life-style  of  colleagues  in  the  UN; 
all  this  was  debilitatingly  affluent  and  very 
new  for  me,  and  in  no  way  helped  me  to  re¬ 
late  more  easily  to  field  level  workers,  small 
farmers  and  peasants.  In  fact,  if  one  is  not 
careful  and  starts  following  a  life  style  which 
a  UN  salary  enables  one  to  live,  one  might 
find  oneself  totally  and  irreparably  alienated 
from  the  requirements  of  work  in  rural  con¬ 
ditions.  This  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
dilemmas  I  have  faced,  and  I  still  do  not  know 
if  I  have  been  able  to  overcome  it  or  not. 

There  were  extremely  contradictory  de¬ 
mands  and  expectations  on  me  from  the  UN 
system  and  from  the  people  working  in  the 
villages.  Even  in  terms  of  the  clothes  I  wore, 
the  briefcase  I  carried  and  the  language  I 
spoke,  there  was  the  need  to  keep  a  subtle 
balance  in  order  not  to  be  totally  unaccep¬ 
table  in  both  set-ups. 

The  Image  of  the  UN 

I  have  also  the  strong  feeling  that  the  image 
people  in  our  countries  have  of  UN  officials 
did  not  help  me  in  my  work.  Their  image 
(which  in  most  cases  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  reality)  is  that  of  people  who 
are  very  highly  paid,  are  normally  from  the 
West,  who  live  in  the  most  exclusive  areas  and 
hotels,  who  work  in  posh  offices,  drive  im¬ 
ported  and  air-conditioned  cars,  whose  child¬ 
ren  go  to  the  most  exclusive  schools,  who 
have  a  number  of  servants  at  home  and  who 
mainly  interact  socially  with  the  elite  of  our 


countries.  So  one  cannot  really  blame  people 
if  they  do  not  take  seriously  the  radical  talk 
that  is  now  emerging  from  the  UN  about  ‘de¬ 
velopment  from  below’,  of  mobilising  pea¬ 
sants,  of  tilting  the  power  structure  in  favour 
of  the  rural  and  urban  poor,  etc. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  in  contravention 
of  much  of  its  own  rhetoric,  there  are  the 
grandiose,  expensive,  capital  and  dollar  in¬ 
tensive  projects  which  the  UN  agencies  have 
been  supporting,  projects  which  could  hardly 
have  been  intended  to  benefit  small  farmers 
and  peasants. 

I  have  been  aware  of  these  contradictions, 
and  indeed  some  of  the  people  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  together  with  . have  not  hesitated 
to  point  them  out  to  me.  And  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  tried  my  best  not  to  hide  these 
contradictions  or  put  them  under  the  mat,  as 
it  were. 

Having  worked  in  the  rural  areas,  and  now 
working  in  the  UN,  I  realise  that  there  is  an 
enormous  gap  between  what  is  thought  of  as 
development  at  the  ‘pinnacle’  and  what  are 
the  real  needs  of  development  for  a  poor 
peasant  in  an  Asian  village.  In  fact  there  is  a 
big  gap  between  the  perceptions  of  urban- 
educated  change  agents  and  that  of  the  local 
people. 

During  the  programme  I  was  asked  why  I 
had  left  working  at  the  village  level  and  what 
my  feelings  were  about  working  in  FAO.  I 
tried  to  answer  these  questions  and  share  my 
views  and  feelings  as  honestly  and  frankly  as 
I  could.  And  if  I  may  be  a  little  immodest 
about  it,  I  think  it  was  my  frankness  which 
encouraged  others  to  be  frank,  honest  and 
self-critical. 

Tried  to  be  Equal 

During  the  programme  I  tried  to  be  an  equal 
member  of  the  group  by  not  living  in  special 
rooms,  eating  special  food,  socialising  with 
the  heads  of  institutions  we  visited.  I  did  not 
always  occupy  the  front  seat  jn  vehicles,  nor 
wore  clothes  which  were  qualitatively  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  others.  But  just  like 
the  others  I  had  my  special  interests,  my  own 
manner  of  speaking  and  behaving,  my  pre¬ 
ferences  for  food,  and  these  I  did  not  sup¬ 
press.  In  the  group  I  addressed  those  who 
were  older  than  me  in  the  appropriate  res- 
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pectful  manner  and  those  who  were  younger 
in  a  manner  in  which  I  would  usually  address 
friends  in  the  same  age-group  as  me. 

I  played  the  coordinator’s  role  whenever 
required  to  do  so  without  becoming  too  self- 
conscious  about  it.  Quite  naturally  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  perform  those  tasks  which  only  I 
could  have  performed  because  of  my  official 
position  i.e.  things  like  arranging  for  money 
from  UNDP  and  distributing  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance.  All  other  tasks,  which  could  have  been 
done  by  anyone,  were  shared  by  the  group; 
like  making  air  and  rail  reservations,  looking 
after  hotel  and  meal  arrangements,  collecting 
funds  for  group  activities  etc. 

Like  the  other  participants  I  was  an  edu¬ 
cator  as  well  as  a  learner  in  the  group.  In 
matters  about  which  I  knew  more  than  the 
others,  I  was  an  educator;  and  in  matters  in 
which  others  knew  more,  I  was  a  learner.  The 
programme  was  as  much  an  occasion  for 
learning  for  me  as  it  was  for  the  others.  It 
was  not  as  jf  I  was  only  contributing  to  the 
process  of  group  learning  and  not  benefitting 
from  it.  Thus,  my  role  in  the  group  was  quite 
different  and  much  more  challenging  than 
the  usual  role  of  a  trainer  who  comes  to  a 
class  with  prepared  ‘notes’,  delivers  the  facts, 
information  or  technical  details,  and  leaves. 

In  the  beginning  I  described  the  pro¬ 
gramme  in  detail  and  explained  that  in  most 
matters  we  were  to  take  group  decisions;  that 
I  was  one  of  the  participants  and  to  be  treated 
as  such.  After  we  had  decided  that  we  would 
all  chair  and  report  by  turns,  that  we  would 
decide  the  timings  of  meetings  and  take  other 
decisions  collectively,  there  was  not  very 
much  scope  left  for  me  to  always  take  the 
lead. 

But  if  discussions  were  not  always  satis¬ 
factory  and  tended  to  go  astray,  or  if  there 
was  something  on  which  the  group  needed 
to  reflect,  and  if  no  one  else  pointed  this  out, 

I  would  intervene  and  suggest  that  the  group 
discuss  these  matters  and  sort  them  out.  In 
fact  as  far  as  reflection  sessions  on  group 
life,  analysis  of  problems  within  the  group  or 
analysis  of  larger  issues  was  concerned,  I 
normally  had  to  take  the  initiative,  perhaps 
because  I  had  more  experience  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  I  decided  not  to  hesitate  to  take  the 
initiative  where  it  was  necessary,  but  at  the 


same  time  .1  emphasized  that  others  should 
take  the  initiative  to  lead  discussions  on  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  they  were  better  informed. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  always  I  who  had 
to  ensure  that  there  was  equal  participation 
in  discussions  and  decision-making,  but  very 
soon  everyone  become  conscious  of  it  and 
took  care  of  this  aspect. 

Because  the  training  was  participatory  and 
non-directive  it  did  not  mean  it  was  left  so 
unstructured  as  to  degenerate  into  chaos. 
What  it  meant  was  that  the  day  to  day  direc¬ 
tion  and  structure  of  the  programme  was  not 
the  responsibility  of  any  one  person  alone 
but  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Some  Personality  Attributes 

My  experience  in  the  field,  my  greater  access 
to  development  literature,  my  ability  to  relate 
to  peasants  as  well  as  to  higher  officials,  my 
informality,  relative  simplicity  and  age  seem 
to  have  helped  me  fulfil  my  role  as  a  coordi¬ 
nator  more  or  less  effectively. 

There  were,  however,  some  aspects  of  my 
personality  which  created  problems.  The 
strong  views  which  I  hold  on  certain  issues, 
and  the  outspoken  and  sometimes  even  emo¬ 
tional  manner  of  presenting  these  views, 
made  dialogue  difficult.  Those  for  whom  these 
views  were  new,  or  those  who  held  different 
views  on  the  subject,  or  those  who  do  not  get 
totally  involved  and  excited  about  any  issue, 
for  them  my  style  of  talking  became  a  little 
too  much  to  take.  It  got  on  their  nerves.  Even 
when  they  did  not  agree  with  what  I  was 
saying  they  preferred  to  keep  quiet  because 
they  could  not  argue  as  well  as  I  did. 

Had  I  not  been  the  coordinator  the  other 
participants  would  perhaps  have  reacted  to 
this  trait  in  me  differently.  They  would  per¬ 
haps  have  criticised  me  more  strongly. 

During  the  first  training  round  in  SE  Asia, 
two  participants  had  criticised  my  aggressive 
manner  of  speaking  and  the  involved  way  in 
which  I  tended  to  defend  my  point  of  view. 
One  of  them  had  even  felt  that  as  a  coordi¬ 
nator  I  had  no  business  to  take  a  position  in 
an  argument;  all  I  should  have  been  doing 
was  to  facilitate  a  dialogue  and  discussion 
among  the  participants.  I  did  not  agree  with 
this  point  of  view  as  adopting  such  a  non¬ 
partisan  attitude  would  have  put  me  in  a 
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special  position  of  being  ‘above’  or  separate 
from  the  others. 

The  feedback  from  the  south  east  Asian 
round  made  me  aware  of  this  weakness  of 
mine,  and  made  me  conscious  of  such  things 
as  the  tone  of  one’s  voice  and  the  degree  of 
passion  while  presenting  one’s  .ideas.  These 
may  seem  to  be  small  things,  but  their  im¬ 
portance  in  either  furthering  or  killing  real 
communication  should  not  be  minimised. 

The  Coordinator  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
Participants 

Those  participants  who  had  not  met  me  ear¬ 
lier  said  they  had  expected  to  see  an  older, 
more  formal  and  official-looking  FAO  officer 
as  the  coordinator.  They  were  however 
pleasantly  surprised,  they  said,  to  see  some¬ 
one  like  me  in  that  position. 

The  response  of  the  participants  to  me  and 
my  style  of  functioning  was  a  varied  one.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  not  everyone  was  able  to 
treat  me  as  an  equal  right  from  the  word  go. 
Some  of  them  behaved  with  me  as  they  would 
have  with  thejr  superiors  at  home.  For  ex¬ 
ample  they  would  always  want  to  seek  my 
permission  to  speak  or  leave  the  room  in¬ 
stead  of  asking  the  chairperson  of  the  day. 
One  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  always  look 
at  me  while  intervening  to  make  a  point.  I  had 
to  continuously  remind  them  that  authority  in 
a  programme  like  ours  was  meant  to  be 
shared,  that  no  one  person  was  expected  to 
lead  all  the  time. 

There  were  however  others  in  the  group 
who  suddenly  became  so  ‘participatory’  that 
they  refused  me  even  my  legitimate  share  of 
participation  and  leadership!  On  a  day  when 
it  was  my  turn  to  be  chairperson,  one  of  the 
participants  dominated  the  discussion  and 
would  not  let  anyone  else  speak.  I  had  to  tell 
him  to  be  quiet  for  some  time  so  that  the 
others  could  also  speak.  This  act  on  my  part 
was  interpreted  by  him  as  authoritarianism. 
As  a  result,  considerable  misunderstanding 
and  tension  developed  between  this  partici¬ 
pant  and  myself.  It  was  only  in  the  end  that 
we  were  able  to  talk  about  our  misunder¬ 
standings  in  the  group.  When  we  brought 
the  matter  up  for  general  discussion,  our  case 
was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  cases  of  mis¬ 
understanding  among  other  participants. 


It  was  indeed  a  constant  challenge  to  the 
whole  group,  and  to  the  coordinator  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  function  as  a  group  where  decision¬ 
making  authority,  responsibility  and  initiative 
were  shared  and  where  there  was  maximum 
opportunity  for  learning. 

Conclusion 

It  is  neither  important  nor  easy  for  me  to  say 
how  effective  I  was  as  a  coordinator.  What 
is  important,  however,  is  that  we  succeeded 
in  questioning  the  usual  role  of  a  trainer  and 
the  hierarchies  which  normally  exist  in  most 
organisations.  All  of  us  felt  that  to  prepare 
field  level  workers  who  can  initiate  partici¬ 
patory  development,  a  new  ‘breed’  of  trainers 
and  trainees  are  needed,  who  are  willing  to 
share  authority  and  to  become  partners  in 
learning.  We  need  trainers  who  make  train¬ 
ing  itself  a  participating  experience.  There 
can  be  no  participatory  training  not  to  speak 
of  participatory  development  itself,  unless  the 
old  worn  out  patronising  attitudes  of  impart¬ 
ing  knowledge  are  broken,  and  replaced  by  a 
spirit  of  common  endeavour  for  a  common 
cause. 

KAMLA  BHASIN 


A  full  copy  of  Breaking  Barriers  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator,  FFHC/AD,  FAO,  Via  delle 
Terme  di  Caracalla,  00100  Rome,  Italy,  or  from  FFHC/ 
AD  Liaison  Officer,  Regional  Office  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Phra  Atit  Road,  Bangkok  2,  Thailand.  Since 
April  1979  Kamla  Bhasin  herself  has  been  based  at 
FFHC/AD,  FAO,  55  Lodi  Estate,  New  Delhi  110003, 
India. 


DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES  PROJECT 

The  aims  of  a  new  curriculum  project  sponsored  by 
the  Inner  London  Education  Authority  are  ‘to  explore 
conventional  diagnosis  of  the  wide  disparities  in  human 
welfare  in  the  world,  raising  questions  about  the 
validity  of  such  diagnosis  and  acting  as  a  corrective 
to  simplistic  and  often  racist  explanations’;  and  ‘to 
fill  a  gap  in  existing  teaching  materials  on  the  subject 
and  thereby  to  render  the  issues  accessible  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  13  and  14  years  old.’  Further  information  is 
available  from  Barbara  Clark,  Television  Centre,  Thac- 
kery  Road,  London,  SW8  3TB. 
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In  his  article  entitled  ‘Clio’s  Clients’  presented 
in  this  issue  of  The  New  Era,  James  Hender¬ 
son  calls  ‘History  in  Search  of  a  Future’  a 
‘teasing  title’.  We  hope  that  it  is  thought-pro¬ 
voking  to  the  point  that  we  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  it  now  and  then  in  future  issues  of  our 
journal. 

The  small-scale  project  which  carries  this 
title  was  started  some  fifteen  months  ago 
when  the  editorial  board  of  Ideas  based  at 
University  of  London  Goldsmiths’  College  de¬ 
cided  that  we  should  carry  out  a  further  exer¬ 
cise  in  international  dialogue.  The  teaching 
of  history,  particularly  at  the  post-primary 
level,  was  chosen  as  the  focus  of  this  exer¬ 
cise;  and  I  have  been  able  to  work  with  a 
small  group  of  colleagues  from  WEF,  The  New 
Era,  and  Ideas  in  planning  and  executing  the 
study. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  study  we  have 
started,  the  style  of  presentation  of  the  fruits 
of  our  labour  has  had  to  be  considered.  We 
asked  for  personally  written  letters  from  our 
volunteer  correspondents;  and  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  print  them  in  letter-form.  The  reasons 
for  doing  this  are  explained  in  the  letter  the 
editor  sent  to  a  large  number  of  contacts 
throughout  the  world  at  the  start  of  the  study 
—  a  letter  which  opened  the  file  of  corres¬ 
pondence. 

Unfortunately,  some  responses  from  cor¬ 
respondents  have  not  arrived  in  time  for  our 
printing  dead-line,  and  others  from  the  Arab 
world  have  arrived  in  their  original  form  and 
await  translation  in  London.  But  we  have 
managed  to  obtain  a  number  of  contributions 
to  our  ‘file’  from  sources  in  Australia,  India, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  USA,  the 
USSR,  and  the  German  Federal  Republic; 
and  these  are  printed  in  that  order.  (We  have 
added  some  graphics  to  bring  some  relief 
from  the  numerous  columns  of  printed 
words).  In  terms  of  style  of  presentation,  we 
revert  to  the  standard  lay-out  for  ‘articles’ 
when  we  present  the  assessment  of  the  brief 
survey  we  have  made  which  has  been  written 
by  James  Henderson,  formerly  Chairman  of 


The  World  Education  Fellowship. 

I  must  confess  that  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
task  tapping  the  assistance  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  on 
this  occasion.  The  people  concerned  have 
been  most  helpful,  as  always,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  past  year  has  witnes¬ 
sed  the  disruption  of  international  communi¬ 
cations  on  a  significant  scale.  Mail,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  has  been  ‘at  risk’  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries;  and  our  attempt  to  create  a  file  of  cor¬ 
respondence  for  the  study  of  ‘History  in 
Search  of  a  Future’  has  been  thwarted  to 
some  extent  through  this  factor  jn  contem¬ 
porary  life.  Having  said  this,  I  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  contributors  to  this  issue  of  The  New 
Era  who,  in  spite  of  communication  difficul¬ 
ties,  managed  to  add  their  perseverance  to 
that  being  displayed  by  the  editorial  team 
based  at  London!  On  behalf  of  the  editorial 
team,  I  would  like  to  thank  most  sincerely  all 
of  those  teachers  who  have  written  letters  for 
the  study;  and  our  thanks  go  also  to  those 
valued  associates  who  have  worked  with  the 
teachers  as  the  study  has  unfolded.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  study  to  undertake.  We 
hope  that  the  personal  views  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  of  history  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  will  add  a  fresh  perspective  to  the 
study  of  education  at  the  international  level. 

One  more  word  of  thanks.  I  receive  letters 
in  many  languages  and  rely  heavily  on  friendly 
translators.  In  this  case,  I  acknowledge  the 
assistance  I  received  from  Mrs  Anne  Wood 
who  translated  the  Russian  and  Raymond 
King  who  yet  again  helped  me  with  my  Ger¬ 
man. 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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From  the  Editor  of  IDEAS 


IDEAS  No.  41 /THE  NEW  ERA  No.  5, 1979 

Following  the  success  of  the  joint-exercise  we 
conducted  on  the  theme  ‘Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion’  which  was  published  in  The  New  Era  No. 
5  (1978)  under  its  sub-number  IDEAS  No.  38, 
we  are  planning  a  further  exercise  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration  for  which  we  enlist 
your  support  and  assistance.  The  new  project 
concerns  the  teaching  of  history  to  children 
and  young  adolescents.  We  have  given  it  the 
title:  HISTORY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  FUTURE. 

We  feel'  that  ‘national’  viewpoints  about  the 
teaching  of  history  represent  a  form  of 
generalisation  which  offers  little  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  educational  practice  (or  the  much 
broader  concept  of  ‘the  way  of  life’)  of  the 
world’s  peoples.  Only  a  vast  research  exer¬ 
cise  in  any  one  country  is  likely  to  produce 
that  form  of  profile  about  the  teaching  of  any 
subject  which  might  be  of  use  in  studies  of 
comparative  education;  and  this  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  do.  We  recognise  the  limitations  of  the 
study  we  are  hoping  to  mount.  We  feel  that 
we  can  achieve  our  objective  by  approaching 
a  number  of  teachers  of  history  and  asking 
each  one  to  respond  as  if  writing  a  letter  to 
three  basic  questions:  (1)  how  is  history 
taught  by  you?  (2)  what  do  you  teach  under 
the  subject-title  ‘history’?  (3)  why  do  you 
teach  history  in  this  manner  and  form?  This 
is  not  any  easy  task  for  the  teachers,  but  we 
feel  that  teacher’s  PERSONAL  views  of  his/ 
her  own  activities  in  the  classroom  are  im¬ 
portant.  Such  personal  views  cannot  be  con¬ 
fused  with  those  generalisations  which  are 
sometimes  offered  as  being  ‘national-views’; 
and  the  teacher  concerned  is  being  asked  to 
write  naturally  and  in  a  familiar  letter-style 
about  personal  experience  only.  Would  such 
personalised  comments  on  the  teaching  of 
history  be  of  interest  to  educators  from  many 
countries?  We  think  that  they  would  be  of 
considerable  interest;  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  a  number  of  personal  comments 
from  teachers  in  many  countries  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  addressed  to  the  editor,  vir¬ 
tually  as  a  file  of  correspondence. 

Our  contributing  teachers  of  history  will  be 
Involved  with  the  education  of  children  in 
schools:  this  is  the  area  of  our  focus.  To 


achieve  our  objective,  we  feel  that  we  should 
seek  a  letter  from  a  teacher  of  young  children 
and  another  from  a  teacher  of  young  adoles¬ 
cents  in  a  number  of  cultural  and  national 
situations.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  taking  a 
glimpse  at  any  major  differences  jn  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  to  children  whose  age,  physique, 
and  maturity,  in  general  terms,  place  them 
clearly  in  the  category  ‘child’,  and  to  older 
children  who  are  nearer  to  the  category 
‘young  adult’. 

We  feel  that  a  most  interesting  dimension 
to  our  study  of  the  teaching  of  history  could 
be  obtained  if  we  sought  views  from  teachers 
who  identify  themselves  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  Christianity,  Islam,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  Marxism,  Liberal  Human¬ 
ism. 

We  recognise  that  each  of  these  great 
modes  of  thinking  and  living  is  subject,  itself, 
to  many  different  interpretations.  Thus,  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  obtain  a  generalised 
viewpoint  from  any  one  of  these  major  modes 
of  living  in  today’s  world  than  it  is  to  obtain 
a  generalised  viewpoint  from  any  one  of  the 
world’s  nations.  We  return  to  the  basic  ap¬ 
proach  we  have  adopted:  an  approach  which 
emphasises  the  reality  that  people  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who  can  speak  only  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  Ijfe;  and  we  seek  the 
views  of  colleague-teachers  who,  whilst  of 
different  nationalities  and  religious/  political 
persuasions,  share  with  each  other  the  corn- 
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mon-ground  of  being  privileged  to  teach  his¬ 
tory  to  children  and  young  adolescents. 

Why  are  we  mounting  this  study  through 
the  use  of  letters?  We  feel  that  the  personal 
(and  to  a  large  extent,  subjective)  views  of 
the  teachers  are  more  likely  to  emerge 
through  the  writing  of  letters  than  through  the 
writing  of  ‘articles’  for  publication  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  journal.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  in 
practical  terms  we  are  not  imposing  a  ‘re¬ 
search-style’  on  those  teachers  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  us  with  this  study;  and  this 
means  that  we  are  removing  a  major  con¬ 
straint  from  this  exercise  in  international 
dialogue.  The  fact  that  we  plan  to  print  in  our 
journal  the  personalised  experiences  of  our 
correspondents  in  letter-form  emphasises  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  study. 

The  format  of  this  issue  of  Ideas/The  New 
Era  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  an  article  which 
‘sets  the  scene’  of  the  study  we  are  making 
including  the  contents  of  this  letter;  (2)  the 
correspondence  we  receive  from  our  con¬ 
tributors  from  many  nations  who  will  have 
responded  to  the  three  basic  questions  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  letter  and  who  will 
identify  themselves  through  their  attachment 
to  one  or  more  of  the  major  modes  of  living 
we  have  chosen  for  this  study;  (3)  an  article 
written  by  a  historian/educationist  who  will 
offer  his  own  opinions  about  the  exercise  we 
have  undertaken,  i.e.  present  a  meaningful 
summary  of  the  correspondence  we  will  be 
publishing:  Dr  James  Henderson  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Education  University  of  London  and 
until  recently  Chairman  of  The  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship  will  perform  this  task. 

How  can  we  set  about  the  task  of  mounting 
the  study?  Obviously  we  need  your  support 
and  assistance.  Using  the  network  of  The 
World  Education  Fellowship  and  the  contacts 
of  some  of  its  members,  we  hope  to  make 
contact  with  teachers  of  young  children  and 
of  young  adolescents  who  are  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  history  and  who  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  one  or  more  of  the  major  modes 
of  living  we  have  listed.  We  are  seeking  a 
letter  from  each  of  these  teachers;  a  letter  of 
up  to  1,500  words  with  a  rough  balance  of 
coverage  afforded  to  each  of  the  three  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  how  is  history  taught  by  you?  (2) 
what  do  you  teach  under  the  subject-title  ‘his¬ 


tory’?  (3)  why  do  you  teach  history  in  this 
manner  and  form?  Initially,  the  language  used 
by  the  teacher  may  be  his/her  ‘mother 
tongue’.  We  can  cope  with  many  languages, 
but  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  letters  arrived  in 
London  written  and/or  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  prepared  to 
help  the  editor  based  in  London  by  (a)  lo¬ 
cating  and  contacting  a  teacher  who  takes  a 
place  on  the  attached  study-grid  guide,  (b) 
acting  as  the  medium  for  the  study  we  are 
making  by  working  with  the  teacher  con¬ 
cerned  and  obtaining  the  personalised  letter 
we  are  seeking,  (c)  having  the  letter  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  if  this  is  necessary,  and 
(d)  mailing  the  material  obtained  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Leslie  Smith,  at  his  London  address. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  your  immediate  reactions  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  study  described  in  this  letter.  Leslie 
Smith  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  queries 
you  might  have;  but  all  of  us  working  in  Lon¬ 
don  will  be  eager  for  news  of  your  decision 
regarding  your  support  for  this  ambitious 
study.  Once  we  have  established  the  base 
upon  which  the  study  may  be  mounted,  the 
lines  of  communication  through  London  will 
be  open  continuously  and  enthusiastically. 

We  think  that  the  whole  project  will  be  a 
great  success.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
correspondence  we  obtain  through  your  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  revealing  of  insights  into  a  vital 
aspect  of  international  understanding;  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  study  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  should  be  made  by  the  World  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship.  We  look  forward  with  keen 
interest  to  hear  your  views  in  the  near  future. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 

Editor  of  Ideas  and  Co-editor  of  The  New  Era 
(World  Education  Fellowship,  London) 
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From  AUSTRALIA 


■  ■  ■ 


Elizabeth  Campbell, 

Paddington,  NSW  Australia 

Dear  Editor, 

How  is  history  taught  by  you? 

This  is  the  question  I  ask  myself  every  time 
holidays  are  coming  to  an  end,  in  the  tone  that 
implies  the  answer  ‘Don’t  really  know.’  I  then 
start  to  think  out  some  new  ways.  Thus  it 
would  be  true  to  say  I  use  a  variety  of 
methods,  and  —  which  is  like  saying  the  same 
thing  —  that  I  teach  with  my  personality,  as 
all  teachers  do,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

I  don’t  think  you  can  say  you  have  taught 
history  unless  your  students  have  gained  an 
enjoyment  of  history  as  well  as  some  lasting 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  past.  My 
methods  are  an  attempt  to  hit  these  two 
objectives;  they  guide  my  choice  of  subject 
matter  and  the  way  I  present  it. 

Because  I  believe  the  study  should  result 
in  a  degree  of  mastery,  and  not  be  merely 
a  passing  entertainment,  I  try  to  get  students 
to  go  about  it  jn  an  organised  way,  present¬ 
ing  them  with  a  plan  for  the  year  (just  an 
outline),  for  the  term,  and  for  each  part  of 
the  term,  as  we  go  along.  They  work  from 
a  sort  of  study  guide,  setting  out  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  required  or  suggested  reading  and 
notemaking,  the  subjects  for  discussions  and 
essays.  I  stress  that  you  have  to  do  some 
memorising  to  learn  history,  but  that  once 
this  drudgery  is  done  you  can  enjoy  history 
more  because  you  have  something  you  can 
discuss  and  argue  about. 

I  believe  that  people  learn  history  by 
reading,  making  notes,  listening,  discussing, 
writing,  and  by  having  their  work  evaluated. 
Reading  is  developed  by  having  students 
do  a  good  deal  by  the  enquiry  method.  I 
never  stick  to  one  text  and  often  pretty  well 
ignore  any  such,  though  sets  of  topic  books 
are  sometimes  studied.  I  teach  the  use  of 
the  library,  how  to  read  history  books  and 
other  references;  I  bring  books  to  the  class¬ 
room  and  ‘sell’  them;  I  encourage  students  to 
build  up  their  own  library  of  history  books; 

I  lend  my  own.  Under  ‘reading’  I  would  in¬ 
clude  the  study  and  making  of  pictures, 


maps,  charts.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
notemaking  I  teach  specifically,  and  I  take 
up  and  mark  their  sets  of  notes  until  Form  12 
is  reached.  The  cultivation  of  a  concept  of 
time  and  its  duration  are  absolutely  basjc, 
and  to  this  end  I  constantly  stress  the  use  of 
time-lines,  charts  and  so  on,  in  notebooks, 
on  blackboards,  on  pin-up  boards.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  base  of  history  seems  equally  im¬ 
portant,  so  map-making  and  learning  are 
pretty  constant  activities.  I  make  a  lot  of  use 
of  blank  map  outlines  which  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  and  distributed  for  filling  in  in  what¬ 
ever  way  is  required.  While  the  enquiry 
method  is  used  a  lot,  classes  do  have  to 
listen  to  me  some  of  the  time,  although  al¬ 
most  invariably  I  use  visual  methods  at  the 
same  time  —  chalked  summaries,  diagrams, 
maps,  overhead  projections,  slides,  and  so 
on.  I  do  sometimes  distribute  note-summaries 
(e.g.  of  a  recent  lecture  or  a  book  I  have 
read)  but  carefully  go  through  these  explain¬ 
ing  them  in  detail.  In  some  senior  classes  I 
would  sometimes  come  near  to  lecturing,  but 
from  a  strong  structural  base  from  which  they 
can  make  notes  without  difficulty.  Discussion 
is  of  many  types.  Findings  from  their  own 
reading  are  pooled  and  discussed  in  class; 
small  groups  discuss  and  later  report  to  the 
class;  small  groups  make  tape  recordings  of 
their  discussion  of  some  specific  problem  for 
later  hearing  by  other  groups  who  have  done 
the  same;  debates,  seminars.  The  writing  of 
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essays  is  as  frequent  as  possible,  both  in 
class  and  out  of  it,  though  I  don’t  stress  the 
latter  much  because  of  the  problem  of  merely 
lifting  material  —  difficult  to  cure.  I  en¬ 
courage  students  to  write  as  much  as  they 
like,  and  promise  to  mark  it  all.  The  teaching 
of  essay  writing  —  and  the  marking  (not  my 
favourite  thing)  —  take  up  a  lot  of  time,  but  of 
course  are  of  great  importance  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents  to  think  out  and  express  their  ideas 
about  history.  Frequent  regular  learning  for 
tests  and  exams  I  am  quite  convinced  is 
necessary  to  the  kind  of  understanding  I  try 
to  develop. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  devices  I 
regularly  use  to  motivate  and  make  learning 
easier  and  involve  students  in  the  study. 
These  include:  role-playing,  presenting 
papers,  panel  sessions,  small  groups  working 
on  charts  or  maps  or  other  information  for 
class  use;  groups  or  individuals  preparing 
collections  of  pictures  for  making  into  slide- 
sets  for  class  use,  or  collections  of  other 
types  of  primary  source  materials  for  dupli¬ 
cation  and  distribution  (e.g.  striking  extracts 
from  soldiers’  letters  in  World  War  I);  displays 
in  the  History  Room;  displays  of  historical 
items  of  one  kind  or  another  which  we  have  in 
a  sort  of  museum  case  in  the  Library,  organ¬ 
ised  as  far  as  possible  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves  from  contributions  by  staff  and  others. 

I  have  had  some  success  with  getting  stu¬ 
dents  to  collect  original  primary  source 
materials,  beginning  a  few  years  ago  by  re¬ 
quiring  everyone  in  Form  7  to  10  (History  is 
compulsory  in  those  years  at  my  school)  to 
do  something  about  her  family  history  — 
drawing  up  a  tree,  putting  family  photographs 
and  snapshots  in  albums,  and  so  on  —  or 
local  history.  In  succeeding  years  they  have 
collected  memories  of  their  relatives  and 
others  on  subjects  of  historical  interest  (first 
the  Great  Depression  and  last  year  memories 
of  the  day  World  War  II  broke  out  and  of  the 
day  if  ended).  These  have  been  bound  as 
books  and  placed  in  the  school  library.  Ex¬ 
cursions  and  visits  to  museums  and  historic 
sites  are  always  part  of  the  history  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  are  videotapes  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  relevant  to  the  courses. 

I  suppose  it  goes  without  saying  that  I 
would  relate  the  history  taught  to  events  of 


the  day:  scarcely  a  lesson  would  pass  without 
this.  Intrinsic  to  my  method  of  teaching  his¬ 
tory  would  be  to  show  its  relevance  to  the 
business  of  living;  Cicero’s  dictum  ‘He  who 
knows  no  history  remains  forever  a  child’  is 
pretty  well  permanently  pinned  up  on  one  of 
the  History  Room  boards. 

What  do  you  teach  under  the  subject-title 
‘history’? 

I  try  to  teach  the  nature  of  history  itself:  that 
history  is  the  attempt  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  the  past  —  what  was,  not  what  we 
would  like  to  think  or  what  fits  in  with  our 
own  ideas.  I  teach  that  history  is  not  a  story  of 
progress  toward  our  own  present  pinnacle  of 
excellence,  and  that  the  people  of  the  past 
were  not  more  evjl  or  more  stupid  than  we 
are  and  that  many  were  wiser  and  better.  I 
teach  that  human  individuals  and  societies 
cannot  be  rapidly  and  fundamentally  changed; 
and  that  great  individuals  are  the  products 
of  thejr  times  and  their  societies,  not  super¬ 
men.  I  try  to  get  children  to  see  themselves 
and  their  lives  as  on  a  continuum  —  past  plus 
future,  and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tions  to  hear  a  child  say,  when  we  have  been 
looking  at  a  time-line  that  goes  on  to  the  21st 
century  or  beyond  (just  a  chalk  line  on  the 
blackboard):  ‘I  wonder  what  they’ll  thjnk  of 
us.’  And  I  teach  that  there  has  never  been  any 
such  thjng  as  living  happily  ever  after:  there 
is  always  another  problem.  Most  important  it 
is,  I  think,  to  teach  sequences  of  events,  and 
to  try  to  develop  the  time-sense  —  to  get  them 
to  see  the  past  as  a  coherent  sequence,  not 
a  shapeless  heap;  so  that  they  know  for  in¬ 
stance  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Elizabeth  I. 

Some  elementary  poljtics  and  economics 
are  taught  along  the  way,  of  course,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  senior  years:  I  mean  concepts 
of  Left,  Right,  constitutions,  liberalism,  de¬ 
mocracy,  nationalism,  socialism.  I  let  classes 
know  that  I  think  nationalism  is,  regrettably, 
the  strongest  force  in  the  world  today;  that 
they  should  strive  to  preserve  our  society’s 
liberal  and  democratic  institutions;  that  a 
police-state,  whether  of  the  Left  or  Right  is 
unbearable. 

I  try  to  choose  subjects  that  are  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  relevant  to  the  classes  or  indi- 
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viduals  concerned,  and  of  course  at  their 
intellectual  levels.  Syllabuses  here  are  at 
present  so  open  even  at  the  senior  end  that 
this  is  no  problem.  In  junior  years  I  teach 
ancient  followed  by  early  modern  history, 
then  Australian  history;  and  in  the  senior 
years  a  variety  of  topics  in  world  history  in 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  but  not  in  any 
depth  beyond  about  1950  if  I  can  help  it. 
(Look  how  wrong  I’d  have  been  if  I’d  been 
teaching  Chinese  history  since  the  1949  revo¬ 
lution!)  The  approach  is  thus  roughly  chrono¬ 
logical.  The  emphasis  is  pretty  well  balanced 
between  socio-economic  and  political  history. 
Themes  and  concepts  dealt  with  on  the  way 
would  include:  primitive  life,  civilisation, 
government,  slavery,  feudalism,  kingship,  im¬ 
perialism,  totalitarianism,  as  well  as  those 
already  mentioned  above.  Where  possible,  I 
use  a  biographical  approach  if  this  enlightens 
and  enlivens,  and  is  consistent  with  a  balan¬ 
ced  vjew  of  events. 

In  addition  I  teach  various  skills  —  note¬ 
making,  research,  essay-writing,  use  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources  —  necessary  to 
the  study.  I  always  devote  some  time  to  his¬ 
torical  method  as  a  study,  and  the  Schools 
Council  ‘What  is  History’  kit  I  have  found  help¬ 
ful  here.  In  senior  years  I  try  to  develop  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  nature  of  change,  causation,  in¬ 
evitability. 

I  consciously  try  to  teach  human  under¬ 
standing,  patience,  tolerance,  courage, 
amongst  other  things,  because  these  I  take  to 
be  the  most  important  possible  outcomes  of  a 
study  of  the  past  —  and  I  tell  my  classes  that 
I  am  doing  this. 

Why  do  you  teach  history  in  this  manner 
and  form? 

This  is  hard  to  answer  without  repeating  what 
I  have  already  said,  because  I  tend  to  explain 
why  I  do  things  as  I  go  along.  I  suppose  I 
could  say  that  I  have  adopted  each  of  these 
methods  and  each  item  of  content  because 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors:  my 
understanding  of  how  children  learn  —  what 
makes  them  think,  what  interests  them,  what 
will  help  them  to  participate,  of  individual 
differences  and  levels  of  understanding 
(Piaget  and  all  that);  my  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory;  my  political  ideas;  my  general  philoso¬ 


phy;  the  kind  of  school  I  teach  at  (middle-class 
Australian  urban,  fairly  academically  oriented, 
though  not  selective,  independent  school); 
the  teaching  aids  available;  the  size  of  clas¬ 
ses;  the  fact  that  these  methods  and  this  con¬ 
tent  have  tended  to  work  all  right  on  the 
whole. 

I  tend  to  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  find  things  out  for  themselves  be¬ 
cause  this  —  provided  necessary  guidance 
about  procedure  is  given  —  develops  their 
powers;  small  group  work  or  individual  dis¬ 
cussions  with  me  are  programmed  because 
this  allows  more  opportunity  for  contributions 
by  all,  especially  in  a  large  class  with  a  wide 
range  of  abilities.  I  am  chary  of  ‘lecturettes’ 
by  students,  because  in  my  experience  the 
rest  of  the  class  doesn’t  get  much  out  of  it; 
an  alternative  method  is  to  have  each  person 
contribute  in  writing  some  special  item  to  a 
collection  of  material  on  a  certain  subject, 
and  duplicate  and  issue  the  lot,  so  that 
everybody  has  it  in  writing  and  can  discuss 
it  productively  (and  incidentally  I  can  get  a 
look  at  jt  first  and  be  sure  it  is  accurate  and 
valid). 

I  use  a  variety  of  devices  because  one  de¬ 
vice  will  not  win  ’em  all,  and  you  need  a  whole 
bunch  of  keys,  as  jt  were.  The  subject  matter 
I  choose  to  fit  the  age,  ability  and  enthusiasms 
or  students,  the  existence  or  not  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  syllabus,  my  own  capabilities,  and  the 
resources  available  —  and  my  view  that  their 
study  of  history  should  fit  them  to  make  better 
informed  judgments  of  affairs  in  their  own 
day. 

ELIZABETH  CAMPBELL 

★  ★  ★ 

Jannali  Girls’  High  School 
Sutherland  Road 
Jannali 

NSW  Australia  2226 
Dear  Editor, 

Some  personal  details  about  my  school  and 
myself:  I  am  responsible  for  both  English  and 
History  at  Jannali  Girls’  High.  There  are  about 
750  girls  in  the  school,  all  of  whom  do  English, 
while  about  450  elect  to  do  History  which  is 
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offered  as  an  alternative  to  Geography,  Asian 
Social  Studies  and  Economics.  Jannali  is 
one  of  the  outer  Southern  Suburbs  of  Sydney 
(about  20km  from  the  city  centre).  The  area 
is  changing  from  a  mainly  poor  government 
housing  area,  with  some  outlying  market 
farms,  to  a  rapidly  developing,  government- 
sponsored  higher  class  development  area,  with 
much  expensive  housing  development  along 
the  rivers.  There  is  therefore  considerable 
clash  between  the  haves  and  havenots.  There 
are  many  self-made  wealthy  families  with  little 
interest  in  culture,  but  with  a  strong  drive  for 
education  as  a  means  to  financial  success. 
There  .is  a  strong  minority  among  the  students 
who  are  Evangelical  Christian,  and  scripture 
is  taught  to  all  classes  by  a  Christian  teacher 
paid  by  the  Ministers’  Fraternal  in  the  area. 
The  majority  of  students  are  still  British  in 
origin  and  Christian  by  name,  but  not  in 
practice.  An  increasing  number  of  students 
each  year  are  Australian  born  of  migrant 
parents  (European)  who  tend  to  move  into 
the  area  once  they  have  accumulated  suffi¬ 
cient  finance. 

Because  my  husband  and  I  both  work  we 
can  afford  to  live  in  a  more  affluent  nearby 
suburb  but  we  have  chosen  to  live  there  in  a 
converted  boatshead  built  over  the  water  in  a 
still  unpolluted  bay  in  Port  Hacking  —  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  permanent  holiday  house  in 
the  Riviera  in  the  middle  of  suburbia!  My  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  is  an  equally  conflicting 
mixture  of  Christianity,  socialism  and  liberal 
humanism!  I  feel  very  strongly  about  many 
things  .in  society  and  education,  but  I  am 
equally  drawn  by  the  need  for  personal  peace 
and  fulfillment.  (Sorry  I  don’t  slot  into  your 
categories.  In  a  relatively  free  country  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  people  do?)  My  personal  con¬ 
cerns  in  education  are:  the  need  for  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  institutions  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  reduce  pupil  confusion  at  the 
changeover  stages;  the  need  for  specific 
Australian  research  on  the  development  of 
thinking,  concept  formation  and  language  and 
the  relationships  between  the  three  (I  am 
heavily  involved  on  work  on  all  three);  the 
problems  of  the  student  with  specific  motor 
difficulty  and  the  technical  problems  of  writing 
and  the  possibility  of  developing  typewriting 
or  other  technologically  sound  alternatives; 


and  the  need  in  an  increasingly  non  British 
migrant  society  to  develop  and  adapt  to  a 
changing  world  culture,  while  identifying  the 
worthwhile  in  our  traditional  Australian  cul¬ 
ture  and  helping  to  perpetuate  it.  My  personal 
interest  is  in  individual  human  behaviour,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  unpredictable  factors  and  the 
curious  phenomena  of  chance  circumstances 
and  human  characteristics  which  occur  within 
the  broad  cycles  and  patterns  of  History.  All 
of  these  concerns  colour  the  content  and 
method  of  my  teaching  of  History,  even  though 
I  teach  largely  within  the  confines  of  a  pres¬ 
cribed  syllabus. 

At  Jannali  all  students  take  three  periods  of 
history  and  three  periods  of  geography  (40 
minutes  per  period)  in  the  first  year  (called 
year  7).  This  is  considered  ‘traditional’  in 
NSW.  Many  schools  prefer  a  module  system 
of  history,  geography,  social  science  and 
Asian  social  studies  and  maybe  commerce.  I 
consider  History  is  too  important  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  this  way, 
especially  in  view  of  the  reduced  history  being 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  in  my  area. 
Those  who  do  teach  some  history  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  Australian  social  history.  (Because 
of  my  concern  about  primary  history,  I  am 
a  committee  member  of  the  St  George  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Social  Education  in  primary  schools, 
which  is  based  in  my  area  and  has  produced 
in  the  last  18  months  several  well-planned 
informative  units  on  Sydney  at  about  50  year 
intervals  since  its  beginning).  Students  are 
introduced  to  the  study  of  History  in  year  7 
by  considering:  what  is  history,  the  role  of  the 
historian,  the  role  of  the  archaeologist,  the  use 
of  sources,  primary  and  secondary  etc.  We 
have  recently  begun  using  the  British  Schools 
Council  ‘What  is  History?’  kit.  Teachers  also 
use  activity  methods  such  as  —  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  broken  mug  and  making  guesses 
about  it,  investigating  a  cave  in  the  bush 
behind  the  school  as  evidence  of  aboriginal 
and  other  occupation  etc.  They  do  a  detailed 
study  of  Early  man,  early  civilisations,  con¬ 
cepts  of  time,  reasons  for  change  or  lack  of 
it,  the  idea  of  ‘progress  and  change’.  (I  am  at 
present  working  on  a  unit  comparing  Aborigi¬ 
nal  living  on  Kurnell  Peninsula  in  our  area 
from  about  6,500  years  BC  and  living  in 
Jericho  from  6,500  BC  hoping  to  reduce  mis- 
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conceptions  about  Aboriginals  and  the  idea 
of  change  and  progress).  Students  in  year  7 
also  do  detailed  study  of  the  Egyptians,  Early 
Asian  Civilisations  and  the  Greeks.  Activity 
methods  are  encouraged,  students  do  re¬ 
search  from  library  boxes  of  books,  enquiry 
and  curiosity  are  each  stimulated,  pictorial 
presentation  and  visual  aids  are  important, 
but  the  dominant  method  is  still  teacher  — 
centred  and  content-oriented  and  the  ‘story’ 
is  important.  History  .is  not  considered  more 
suited  to  the  intellectualy  superior.  Some 
teachers  prefer  teaching  the  lower  classes 
and  enjoy  the  ‘cave-paintings’,  models,  (e.g. 
Hanging  gardens  planted  with  quick-growing 
beanseeds,  a  mummy  in  a  sarcophagus,  a 
cross-section  of  a  pyramid,  Greek  figures 
etc.).  Others  like  to  tell  stories:  a  mammoth 
hunt,  a  Dorothy  Heathcote-type  primitive 
drama  of  customs  and  rituals  or  tell  Hebrew 
stories,  or  Greek  myths.  At  present  more  than 
half  of  our  students  elect  to  take  History 
rather  than  Geography  as  their  4th  com¬ 
pulsory  subject,  in  years  8  to  10. 

In  years  8  to  10  students  follow  a  syllabus 
prescribed  for  the  School  Certificate.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  no  public  examination  in  History 
for  School  Certificate.  So  there  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  much  flexibility  within  the  course. 
However  most  teachers  prefer  to  follow 
much  the  same  course,  since  they  share  re¬ 
sources,  stencils,  and  books,  with  maybe  one 
class  doing  a  set  of  models  or  a  play  to  show 
to  the  others.  We  still  attempt  some  testing 
or  common  tasks  across  each  form,  but  this 
is  often  difficult  because  methods  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  both 
the  students  and  the  teachers.  The  more  in¬ 
telligent  are  encouraged  to  read  more  widely, 
cover  more  content  in  depth,  and  develop 
their  note-taking  and  writing  skills  more  early. 
The  less  able  cover  less  detail,  do  more  in 
story  form,  have  a  greater  emphasis  on  people 
and  social  history,  they  do  more  oral  work, 
and  their  recording  is  more  simple.  The  latter 
enjoy  history  this  way  and  more  elect  to  do 
history  in  the  senior  years.  All  students  seem 
to  prefer  the  more  social  aspects  of  history 
at  this  age.  Year  8  topics  are:  Rome,  Medie¬ 
val  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  the  Tudors,  Stuarts  and  Vic¬ 
torians.  Year  9  begins  with  the  economic  and 


industrial  changes  in  England  in  the  late  18th, 
early  19th  centuries  and  then  concentrates  on 
the  early  settlement  of  Australia  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Australia  till  Federation  in  1901. 

In  year  10  (our  School  Certificate  Year) 
students  consider  major  world  events  of  the 
20th  century  from  an  Australian  point  of  view 
—  e.g.  our  involvement  in  two  world  wars, 
reasons  for  it,  propaganda  posters,  and  some 
understanding  of  what  they  were  about.  A 
study  of  the  depression  in  depth  is  also 
popular.  Students  are  encouraged  to  play 
simple  ‘war  games’  to  understand  national¬ 
ism,  territorial  rights,  armaments  etc.  A 
demonstration  of  the  money  flow  with  string 
and  the  class  playing  roles  is  also  successful. 
Essay  writing  from  familiar  material  already 
learnt  in  another  way  in  class  is  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  History  essay,  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  external  exams,  and  with  a  better 
understanding  of  students’  development  we 
have  concentrated  more  on  developing  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  concepts  rather  than 
traditional  History  Essay  skills. 

In  the  last  five  years  in  NSW  there  has  been 
much  exciting  curriculum  development  in 
Modern  History.  Four  new  courses  have  been 
developed,  trialled  for  a  year  in  representa¬ 
tive  High  schools,  revised  in  the  light  of  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  experience  and  the  first 
two  of  these  are  to  be  examined  at  Higher 
School  Certificate  level  this  year.  The  more 
traditional  2  year  course  in  European  History 
from  1789  is  still  also  to  be  examined  as 
Option  A.  A  large  number  of  teachers  are  still 
teaching  this  course.  The  two  new  courses 
are  B.  Asian  History  since  c.1600  in  which 
the  study  of  China  or  India  and  a  related 
civilisation  is  intended  to  challenge  assump¬ 
tions  implicit  in  European  attitudes  to  Asia 
and  foster  a  fresh  approach;  and  C.  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Modern  World  in  which  students 
must  study  the  revolution  in  France  or  Rus¬ 
sia  (compulsory)  and  one  other  of  the  1848 
revolutions,  China,  or  the  Third  World  since 
1945  (two  of  Indo-China,  Chile,  Cuba,  Algeria 
or  Kenya).  Students  must  also  explore  some 
of  the  broader  issues  associated  with  the 
phenomenon  of  ‘revolution’  e.g.  definitions 
and  theories,  the  role  of  leaders,  social 
groups,  ideologies,  terror,  propaganda,  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare,  and  counter-revolution.  Next  year 
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Options  D  and  E  will  also  be  examined.  These 
are:  D.  Australian  History  in  which  three 
themes  are  to  be  studied  from  Aborigines, 
Migrants,  Environment,  Work,  Government 
and  Politics,  Charity  and  Welfare,  Women, 
Religion,  Imperial  and  Foreign  Relations  and 
To  Be  Australian,  jn  a  unified  course  across 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries;  and  E.  Europe 
c.1914-1945  in  which  a  major  emphasis  is  on 
‘works’  (i.e.  historiography,  biography,  litera¬ 
ture,  films,  music  or  art  or  popular  culture). 
Since  many  teachers  have  been  involved  in 
one  of  the  processes  of  course  development 
(preliminary  writing,  trialling,  collecting  re¬ 
sources,  rewriting,  examining)  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  history 
among  both  teachers  and  students.  I  trialled 
the  Australian  History  course  in  Year  11  last 
year  and  this  year  am  teaching  the  same 
students  the  Revolutions  Course  in  year  12. 
Since  there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
courses  in  content  I  deliberately  emphasised 
the  development  of  History  skills  jn  year  11 
and  found  the  students  well  prepared  for  year 
12.  The  Revolutions  course  is  particularly 
satisfying  to  teach,  since  it  poses  a  broad  set 
of  concepts  (we  studied  ‘Animal  Farm’  first), 
narrows  to  specific  content  jn  which  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  explore  varied  accounts 
and  reactions  to  specific  incidents  and  then 
through  comparison  with  a  second  or  third 
specific  revolution  lead  /to  mote  abstract 
generalisations  based  on  detailed  historical 
knowledge  and  interpretation.  I  hope  to  teach 
the  Australian  Course  in  year  12  next  year  as 
I  consider  a  thoughtfully  constructed  the¬ 
matic  approach  will  lead  to  much  the  same 
student  development  (preferable  to  the  sim¬ 
plistic  causes  events  results  approach). 

I  consider  that  informed  students  of  history 
are  better  equipped  to  understand  and 
generalise  about  their  world  than  those  who 
have  knowledge  only  of  the  present. 

DOT  JENSEN 


From  INDIA  . .  . 

New  Era  School 
Bombay,  India 

Dear  Editor, 

I  shall  answer  the  questions  raised  by  you 
regarding  history  in  the  following  manner. 

The  question  as  to  how  I  teach  history  is 
very  complicated  and  vast.  History  is  taught 
by  me  to  help  children  understand  and  know 
the  process  of  history  —  namely  birth,  growth 
and  decay  of  everything  that  exists.  We  are 
surrounded  by  artifacts  which  have  history. 
We  are  guided  by  values,  traditions,  habits, 
customs,  behaviour,  ideas  and  the  way  of 
life  which  also  has  history.  It  js,  as  if  we  are 
living  along  with  the  past,  at  the  same  time 
have  to  be  grateful  for  everything  we  enjoy  in 
present  to  the  past. 

Further,  history  js  taught  by  me  with  a  view 
to  help  children  understand  that  the  world 
that  we  are  living  in  at  present  is  a  result  of 
people’s  cooperation  throughout  the  ages. 
Every  country  and  the  people  have  contribu¬ 
ted  towards  everything  that  we  are  enjoying 
today. 

Further,  it  helps  us  to  understand  various 
adventures  and  experiments  that  people  have 
made  with  regard  to  enriching  their  life  in 
social,  political,  religious  and  cultural  way 
of  living.  These  have  enriched  the  life  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  History  further  helps  us 
to  understand  that  nothing  is  permanent  and 
everything  is  changing  according  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  people  and  society. 
Further,  history  also  helps  us  to  understand 
that  all  unnecessary  evils,  customs,  be¬ 
haviour  and  manners  that  came  in  the  way  of 
fufilling  and  improving  the  way  of  life  have 
been  removed  and  destroyed.  There  has 
always  been  a  striving  for  better  living  by 
men  throughout  history. 

Another  objective  of  my  teaching  history 
is  to  help  people  remove  prejudices  against 
various  existing  concepts.  This  will  help  in 
building  up  harmonious  brotherly  relation¬ 
ship. 

Regarding  the  second  question  —  to  me, 
history  has  been  always  an  adventure  and  ex¬ 
periment  made  by  men  to  find  the  best  art  of 
living  together.  The  ancient  human  part  in 
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history  describes  these  adventures  and  ex¬ 
periments  on  how  to  live  in  society.  Various 
political  parties  form  best  Governments.  Man 
evolved  customs,  traditions,  behaviour,  pat¬ 
terns  and  social  interactions  for  fruitful  and 
purposeful  social  life.  He  toiled  as  wanderer, 
hunter  and  farmer  to  enrich  his  life  and  pro¬ 
vide  comforts  and  necessities  of  life.  Further, 
he  began  to  civilise  himself  by  discovering 
various  fine  arts  of  dancing,  music,  songs, 
languages,  etc.  and  above  all,  he  discovered 
the  institution  of  religion  to  imbibe  higher 
moral  values  for  better  living.  These  experi¬ 
ments  continued  till  man  finalised  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  living  in  the  form  of  feudal  system  of 
life.  The  term  ‘Feudal  system  of  life’  — 
socially,  economically,  culturally  and  re¬ 
ligiously  was  more  or  less  uniform  throughout 
the  world  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  difference 
in  feudal  life  in  Asia  was  that  the  political 
institutions  were  secular.  Religion  did  not 
interfere  or  had  no  hold  on  political  life  of 
the  people,  but  it,  to  a  great  extent  Ijke  in 
Europe  permeated  in  the  social  life,  be¬ 
haviour,  customs,  manners  and  traditions  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  (India).  The  farmers  and 
craftsmen  were  relatively  free  in  India  than 
Europe.  Life  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
chivalry  and  local  intimation,  face  to  face  re¬ 
lationship.  In  India,  Hindu  religion  is  for  the 
individual.  It  is  not  a  congruent  religion  nor 
is  if  based  on  any  book  as  in  Christianity  or 
Islam.  Hinduism  is  a  way  of  life  followed 
through  many  books  of  scriptures  like  Vedas, 
Bhagwat  Geeta,  Upnishad  etc.  A  Hindu  may 
go  to  a  temple  or  not,  he  may  believe  in  one 
God  or  many  Gods  —  even  a  non-believer 
can  be  a  Hindu.  Thus  we  find  that  Hinduism 
allows  great  freedom  of  thought  and  worship, 
at  the  same  time  Hindu  society  is  very  rigid. 
Further,  European  society  has  a  potentiality 
of  becoming  an  open  society,  while  Indian- 
Hindu  society  was  restricted  by  rigid  caste 
system  which  determined  the  profession  by 
birth;  therefore  for  Hindu  society  to  become 
an  open  society  is  to  break  a  bone  of  Hindu 
society. 

This  led  to  Indian  people  tolerating  many 
religious  concepts  and  accepting,  adjusting 
and  assimilating  various  cultures  that  came 
in  existence  and  settled  in  India. 

Further,  the  Reformation,  Renaissance  and 


Industrial  Revolution  had  an  impact  on  Euro¬ 
pean  society.  Free  reason  and  science  domi¬ 
nated  the  life.  Gun-powder,  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass,  printing  press,  expanded  the  boundaries 
of  the  world,  assimilated  knowledge  through 
printing  press  and  gave  power  through  gun 
and  gun-powder. 

This  revolutionary  change  in  the  West  led 
to  dominating  the  very  well-developed  and 
superior  society  in  India.  Economically  India 
exported  its  goods  which  were  so  fine,  that 
in  Lancashire,  textile  industry  had  to  put 
protective  duty  on  the  textile  —  300%  duty  on 
Indian  merchandise.  Socially,  India  had  a 
very  harmonious  relationship  with  all  the 
races,  religions  and  the  peoples  staying  in 
India,  whereas  in  the  same  period  1700-1800 
in  Europe  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
waging  wars.  Art,  literature,  music,  archi¬ 
tecture  were  at  their  height. 

This  condition  was  destroyed  in  the  West 
with  its  machines  of  destruction.  In  Indian 
philosophy  of  the  West  of  ‘survival  of  the 
fittest’  or  the  ‘Law  of  Jungle’  or  ‘Might  is 
right’  was  able  to  over-power  well  defined 
values,  norms  and  behavioural  concepts  de¬ 
veloped  in  society  in  India. 

Even  during  the  British  rule  in  India,  India 
with  its  powerful  purpose  of  adaption,  assimi¬ 
lation  and  adjustment,  was  taking  the  best 
from  the  West,  and  leading  the  people  on  the 
road  to  progress  by  doing  away  with  social  re¬ 
strictions  like  caste  and  other  evil  customs. 


In  this  way  India  also  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence  in  its  traditional  way,  removing  all 
enemies  with  love  and  non-violence  and  ulti¬ 
mately  created  bonds  of  friendship  with 
Western  culture  and  its  people. 

The  third  point  why  I  teach  history  in  this 
manner,  is  that  India  is  a  miniature  world  with 
unity  in  diversity.  Secondly,  India,  and  its 
people  are  a  part  of  the  world  community  and, 
therefore,  have  to  Ijve  harmoniously  with 
others. 

DR  K.  C.  VYAS 
Principal 

New  Era  School,  Bombay 

★  ★  ★ 

The  New  Era  Junior  &  Senior  High  School 
Bombay,  India 

Dear  Editor, 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  (  as  it  would  be 
for  any  teacher)  to  narrate  my  experiences 
as  a  teacher  teaching  History  at  the  Secon¬ 
dary  level  for  the  past  18  years. 

As  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  field  of  education  which  can  be  taught 
in  complete  isolation.  It  is  a  jet-age  and  the 
quantum  of  knowledge  increases  day  jn  and 
day  out  at  such  a  tremendous  speed  that  age- 
old  traditional  concepts  about  the  scope  of 
the  various  subjects  —  various  disciplines  — 
have  undergone  drastic  revolutionary 
changes.  There  is  hardly  any  subject  whose 
boundaries  are  not  transgressed  by  others. 
It  is  an  age  of  intersecting  and  interacting 
disciplines. 

Due  to  these  reasons  I  have  not  and  will 
not  teach  history  as  a  subject  detached  from 
other  subjects.  I  am  teaching  it  through  inte¬ 
grated  approach  of  Social  Studies.  Social 
Studies  is  not  merely  an  arithmetical  totality 
of  History,  Geography  and  Civics  as  it  has 
unfortunately  been  made  out  by  some  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Examination  Boards  in  India.  It 
is  not  a  mixture  of  these  three  subjects  but  it 
is  a  wholesome  compound  with  its  unique 
characteristics  which  in  its  ultimate  analyses 
creates  an  effect  of  totality  due  to  its  inter¬ 
disciplinary  approach. 

While  introducing  any  topic  in  History 


through  integrated  approach  of  social 
Studies,  I  keep  society  as  a  base  and  ‘Man’ 
as  it  nucleus.  I  split  up  the  topic  by  putting 
before  it  four  questions  how?  Why?  When? 
and  What?  The  order  of  these  thought-pro¬ 
voking  questions  can  be  changed  from  topic 
to  topic.  Sometimes  ‘how’  of  an  event  is  more 
significant  than  ‘why’  of  the  event  while  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  other  way  around.  Hence  I 
don’t  follow  any  rigid  rules  with  reference  to 
the  order  of  these  questions.  I  would  make 
this  approach  of  mine  more  clear  by  giving 
a  concrete  example. 

One  of  the  topics  that  I  teach  in  Standard 
VII  is  ‘Advent  of  Foreigners  in  India’.  Now 
why  did  they  come?  During  the  discussion  of 
this  topic  under  ‘WHY’,  the  rjch  Geography  of 
India  is  discussed  covering  the  following 
points,  (i)  Location  from  the  view  point  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  with  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  countries  and  as  peninsula  of 
Asia;  (ii)  India  as  a  country  of  Monsoon  re¬ 
gion  and  its  natural  regions;  (iij)  Charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  rivers  and  how  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  in  enhancing  the  geographical  pros¬ 
perity  of  India;  (iv)  Vast  3,500  miles  of  sea- 
coast  and  it  is  usefulness;  (v)  Mineral  re¬ 
sources.  I  impart  this  information  not  merely 
by  narration  but  by  involving  the  class  in  the 
process  of  learning  by  asking  them  intermit¬ 
tent  thought-provoking  questions.  Due  to  this 
the  students  themselves  are  able  to  observe 
the  impact  of  Geography  of  a  country  on  its 
history.  Thus  ‘WHY’  here  provides  few  of  the 
salient  factors  responsible  for  the  advent  of 
the  foreigners. 

Under  the  question  ‘HOW’  did  they  come?  I 
take  back  the  students  to  the  year  1415  when 
Constantinople  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
and  the  trade-route  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  countries  was  blocked.  During 
the  discussion  of  this  topic  the  students  not 
only  gather  the  information  about  the  old 
land  and  sea  routes  but  also  they  learn  about 
the  adventures  of  travellers  like  Magellan, 
Marco  Polo,  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama. 

Under  the  question  ‘When’?  I  give  my  stu¬ 
dents  the  comparative  idea  of  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
the  Society  of  the  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  India. 
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And  finally  under  the  question  ‘WHAT’  the 
history  of  the  political  and  other  co-related 
activities  of  the  foreign  powers  in  India  js 
studied  by  the  students.  Consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire  from  1757  to  1857,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  of  India  by  imperialist 
countries,  the  changes  brought  about  in  the 
customs,  traditions,  religious  beliefs,  etc.  due 
to  the  impact  of  the  Western  culture  and  of 
the  Social  reformers  like  Raja  Ram  Mohan 
Roy,  Ishwarchandra  Vidyasager,  Swami  Day- 
anand  Saraswati,  Mahatma  Phule  and  Maha- 
dev  Govind  Ranade,  etc.  are  discussed  in  the 
class. 

I  do  not  teach  history  with  any  bias  of  one 
religion.  Secularism  is  not  new  to  India.  It  is 
imbibed  in  our  culture.  India  is  a  land  of  unity 
in  diversity.  Almost  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  are  followed  in  this  country.  As  per  1971 
census,  there  are  6,  14,  17,  934  Muslims 
(11.21%  of  the  total  population)  and  1,  42, 
23,  382  Christians  (2.60%  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion).  The  total  population  of  the  people 
following  other  religions  than  Hindus  no 
doubt,  is  in  minority  but  it  is  an  influential 
minority.  Absorption,  adaptation,  and  assimi¬ 
lation  have  always  remained  principal  traits 
of  Indian  culture  and  civilization. 

Throughout  the  annals  of  Indian  history,  we 
will  find  the  harmonious  fusion  of  various 
races,  religions  and  cultures.  The  Greeks,  the 
Kusans,  the  Huns,  the  Mughals,  the  Afghans 
and  many  others  from  foreign  lands  came  to 
India  as  conquerors  but  India  absorbed  their 
culture  and  left  imprints  on  their  culture  also. 
Most  of  the  archeological  monuments  in  the 
Northern  India  are  the  existing  evidences  of 
the  fusion  of  the  Hindu,  the  Budist  and  the 
Islamic  culture.  During  the  days  of  Akbar, 
the  Muslim  festivals  of  Muharram  and  Id  and 
Hindu  festivals  of  Holi  and  Diwali  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  celebrated  jointly  by  Hindus  and 
Muslims,  Hindus  and  Moslims  have  always 
lived  in  peace  and  harmony  till  the  British 
politicians  by  their  divide  and  rule  policy,, 
poisoned  the  society.  Even  then  Indian 
Congress  had  the  muslim  stalwarts  like  Barud- 
din  Tyabjj,  Ali  brothers  and  Maulana  Azad. 
The  logic  of  Pakistan  was  raised  as  late  as 
1940  by  Mr  Jinnah.  Even  after  the  position, 
the  hindus,  and  the  muslims  on  the  street 
hardly  feel  that  they  are  antagonists. 


Due  to  this,  I  teach  History  on  secular 
basis.  I  firmly  believe  that  ultimately  what  is 
important  is  ‘Man’  and  the  all  round  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  personality  and  not  his  prejudices. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  I  am  trying  to 
teach  history,  through  an  integrated  scheme 
of  ‘Social  Studies’  whereby  the  other  subjects 
are  co-related  during  a  teaching  of  a  topic  in 
history. 

DINESH  P.  BUCH 
History  Teacher 
The  New  Era  School 
17  Nyaymurti  Patkar  Road 
Bombay,  India 

★  ★  ★ 

Nootan  Mahila  College 
Bombay  56,  India 

Dear  Editor, 

I  teach  history  in  the  Nootan  Mahila  College 
—  a  college  affiliated  to  the  SNDT  Women’s 
University  —  the  only  Women’s  University  in 
India.  Naturally  al)  the  Students  are  female 
students.  The  medium  of  instruction  is  their 
mother  tongue  —  Gujarati.  The  girls  are  bet¬ 
ween  the  age  group  of  16  and  20. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  the  second  question 
first  —  In  my  College  we  teach  the  following 
papers  of  History:- 

Junior  College  First  year 

History  of  Civilization.  From  Origin  of  the 
Earth  to  establishment  of  absolute  monar¬ 
chies. 

Junior  College  Second  year 

From  American  War  of  Independence  to 
inauguration  of  space  age. 

Senior  College  BA  ParM 

History  of  India  —  from  Indus  Valley  Civiliza¬ 
tion  to  1200  AD. 

BA  Part-ll  &  Part-Ill 

1.  History  of  India  —  from  1200  AD  to  1761 
AD. 

2.  History  of  Europe  —  1789  AD  to  1960  AD. 

3.  History  of  USA  —  Civil  war  to  1960  AD. 

4.  History  of  Asia  —  1850  AD  to  1960  AD. 
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5.  History  of  USSR  —  1850  AD  to  1960  AD. 

6.  History  of  India  —  1761  AD  to  1960  AD. 

7.  Study  of  Historical  Methods  and  Sources. 

8.  History  of  Bombay. 

How  is  History  taught? 

In  my  College  mainly  the  lecture  method  is 
used  but  I  make  extensive  use  of  Maps, 
Atlases  and  Pictorial  albums.  Film  strips  and 
Film  shows,  visits  to  Museums  are  other 
teaching  aids  I  use.  Editorials  and  articles  in 
newspapers  or  Magazines  or  related  topics 
are  also  made  use  of.  If  they  are  in  gujarati 
language  the  students  are  asked  to  make 
notes  from  them  on  their  own  —  if  they  are 
in  other  languages  I  help  them  in  translating. 
Along  with  these  aids  they  read  text-books 
and  reference  books  prescribed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  Higher  Secondary  Board,  as  well 
as  my  own  recommendations. 

While  teaching  I  stress  the  causes  and  re¬ 
sults  of  particular  events  a  particular  re¬ 
form,  or  action  of  an  individual  and  to  make 
them  understand  the  consequences,  I  take 
examples  from  day  to  day  incidents  especially 
from  India.  I  try  to  make  them  understand  the 
cause  and  effect  phenomena  in  hjstory  and 
help  them  perceive  the  laws  of  history  —  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations,  ideas,  systems; 
each  phase  giving  way  to  a  new  combination. 
In  all  this  I  stress  the  social,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious  and  cultural  influences  which  shape 
each  phase  rather  than  give  importance  only 
to  the  political  phase. 

When  I  take  up  a  particular  topic  to  teach 
I  first  tell  them  why  we  are  discussing  this 
topic  —  generally  the  importance  of  the  event 
or  contribution  of  the  individual  or  civilza- 
tion  at  that  stage.  Then  I  show  pictures  or 
Maps  or  Charts  related  to  the  topic.  I  then 
narrate  the  facts.  In  between  I  ask  them 
questions  to  see  whether  they  are  able  to 
grasp  the  topic  I  am  teaching.  Then  I  ask 
them  to  prepare  notes.  They  come  with  their 
rough  notes  which  they  prepare  with  the  help 
of  the  above  mentioned  sources.  I  check 
them,  then  I  give  them  a  few  questions  and 
ask  them  to  write  down  answers.  Quite  often 
they  reproduce  the  entire  material  but  slowly 
they  grasp  the  different  aspects  and  then  they 
are  able  to  give  more  selective  answers. 
When  they  go  through  this  process  they  are 


able  to  retain  what  they  are  taught. 

While  teaching  I  try  to  compare  or  find 
similarities  from  the  events  of  past  and 
present  —  events  of  different  countries  in 
similar  situations.  This  helps  in  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  students  —  e.g.  when  I  dis¬ 
cuss  the  populist  movement  of  USA,  I  refer 
to  the  present  demands  of  agriculture  class  of 
India  for  higher  prices.  While  discussing  the 
Civil  rights  Bills,  I  discuss  the  problems  of 
Scheduled  and  back-ward  castes  of  India  — 
and  the  fundamental  rights  of  Indian  citizens 
—  democracy  —  meaning  of  equality  etc. 

I  am  able  to  do  all  these  because  my  clas¬ 
ses  are  generally  small,  the  maximum  number 
being  30. 

Why  I  teach  history  in  this  manner  and 
form? 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  have  found  that 
this  manner  helps  the  students  to  understand 
history  better.  The  main  objective  of  history  is 
to  study  the  facts  objectively  and  relate  them 
to  the  evolution  of  human  society. 

We  have  framed  our  syllabus  keeping  in 
mind  the  comprehensive  approach. 

The  method  I  use  enables  the  student  to 
understand  the  process  of  history  and  to 
learn  to  relate  cause  with  effect  and  also  to 
assess  the  end  product.  The  method  of  com¬ 
parison  and  examples  from  our  own  as  well 
as  other  countries  helps  the  student  identify 
the  different  aspects  of  history  in  correct 
perspective. 

DR  MANI  KAMERKAR 
Principal,  Nootan  Mahila  College 


From  SAUDI  ARABIA  .  .  . 

Riyadh-Abdulrahman  Al-dakhel 
Preparatory  School 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

Dear  Editor, 

How  is  History  taught  by  you? 

I  teach  history  in  terms  of  time  and  place. 
We  cannot  portray  events  vividly  unless  we 
make  the  students  imagine  the  environment 
within  which  each  episode  took  place,  j.e. 
to  fix  in  their  minds  that  events  are  animate 
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things  in  this  life. 

The  students  jn  preparatory  school  are  ap¬ 
proaching  adolescence  so  they  are  neither 
mature  persons  nor  children;  and  this  fact 
of  living  must  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher 
who  should  work  out  programmes  of  learning 
which  fit  the  needs  of  this  special  age-group 
most  effectively.  Students  in  this  age-group 
like  stories  of  some  importance  with  ‘heroes’ 
figuring  prominently;  not  fable  stories  with 
homo  sapiens  appearing  as  speaking-ani¬ 
mals  and  little  more. 

As  I  see  it,  the  teaching  of  history  makes 
the  greatest  impact  on  teacher  and  students 
when  the  teacher  uses  his  skills  to  put  for¬ 
ward  the  great  stories  in  history  in  ways  which 
match  the  emotional  requirements  of  the 
students.  If  this  is  achieved  the  students  tend 
to  admire  the  teacher,  to  accept  the  wisdom 
inherent  in  his  teaching,  and  to  emulate  his 
ways  of  thinking,  his  mastery  of  skills  and 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  so  |n  the  future,  to  excel 
him.  Such  a  teacher  must  play  an  essential 
role  in  conveying  to  his  students  the  notion 
of  ‘historic  life’,  not  obscure  events  which 
have  no  meaning  to  the  student’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  History. 

How  do  I  teach  History  in  the  classroom? 

I  begin  my  lesson  by  stimulating  the  interest  of 
the  students,  and  this  is  achieved  best  if  I  am 
able  to  draw  upon  existing  interests  in  the 
class-group.  I  then  draw  their  attention  to 
the  miraculous  things  or  events  which  will 
emerge  as  the  History  lesson  unfolds.  I  then 
give  the  students  the  opportunity  to  compre¬ 
hend,  recollect,  analyse  the  ‘event’  in  History 
I  have  introduced;  and  then  I  give  some  brief, 
quick  questions  which  are  relevant  to  the 
lesson  in  order  to  let  them  think  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  process  of  the  lesson-plan  I 
have  devised.  This  preliminary  dialogue  en¬ 
livens  the  interests,  attention,  and  intellectual 
powers  of  the  students;  and  sets  the  scene 
for  the  success  of  the  whole  lesson. 

After  this  I  narrate  the  events  of  history 
chosen  for  this  lesson  as  if  I  am  telling  them  a 
vivid  story  full  of  episodes  made  by  thrill- 
seekers,  conquering  everything  that  obstruc¬ 
ted  their  paths.  These  we  call  ‘history-makers’; 
though  we  recognise  that  there  were  others 
who  were  sitting  on  the  throne  but  were  too 


weak  to  do  anything  and  so  have  sunk  into  the 
deep  ocean  of  history. 

I  think  that  a  teacher  who  takes  on  the  pose 
of  a  lecturer,  stationary  in  front  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  and  who  delivers  a  ‘speech’  is  no 
longer  successful  in  the  class-room  situation 
because  the  students  do  not  possess  the 
patience  to  sit  at  their  desks  and  listen  to  the 
teacher  for  about  forty-five  minutes.  The  per¬ 
fect  teacher  asks  some  questions  during  his 
lesson,  stops  awhile  to  let  his  pupils  ‘have 
some  breath’,  reflect  on  the  lesson;  he  also 
modulates  the  tone  of  his  delivery,  lowering 
and  raising  his  voice  to  fit  the  mood  of  the 
story;  he  smiles  readily,  and  generally  pre¬ 
sents  a  pleasant  .image  from  which  base  he 
can  bring  a  form  of  dramatic  presentation  to 
the  story  he  is  telling,  imitating  physical 
movements  and  gestures  and  so  on.  He 
should  also  use  the  blackboard  for  diagrams, 
draw  a  convenient  map  to  help  the  pupils 
trace  the  military  moves  made  by  opposing 
forces.  These  graphic-style  maps  facilitate  the 
educational  processes  in  learning  History. 

I  sometimes  make  a  short  play  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  lesson.  Two  or  three  pupils  take-on  the 
roles  of  selected  history-makers;  and  I  help 
them  to  present  the  dramatic  presentation. 
This  technique  may  fix  the  main  points  of  the 
historic  events  concerned  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  students  in  the  class. 

Visual  aids  also  play  an  important  part  in 
my  lessons.  I  am  interested  in  photography, 
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and  have,  over  the  years,  made  a  collection 
of  numerous  photographic  slides  of  places  of 
historical  interest.  These  can  be  used  with 
good  effect  to  illuminate  the  history  lessons 
which  involve  the  places  in  the  Arab  world  I 
have  visited.  Also,  I  can  use  the  illustrations 
provided  in  books;  and  I  often  make  a  feature 
of  close-study  of  selected  illustrations  so  that 
I  can  encourage  my  students  to  work-out  the 
details  of  historical  remains  and  the  events 
that  surround  them. 

What  do  you  teach  under  the  subject  title 
History? 

A  history  lecturer  should  be  an  authority  in  his 
subject.  He  should  also  be  aware  of  relevant 
branches  of  science.  A  competent  teacher 
can  correlate  historical  events  to  relevant 
branches  of  other  forms  of  knowledge.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  make  use  of  my  specialisation  in 
Geography  to  achieve  my  task  in  teaching 
History  successfully.  Geography  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  subject  to  the  History  teacher.  The 
physical  environment  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  historian  works:  the  theme  of  every  lec¬ 
ture  on  History  is  a  combination  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  features  (including  landforms,  land¬ 
scape,  rivers,  mountains,  natural  and  artificial 
obstacles  and  so  on)  and  the  theoretical  data 
of  History. 

Similarly,  astronomy  also  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  our  understanding  of  historical 
events  because  the  sky,  heaven,  stars,  the 
moon,  were  sacred  things  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancient  peoples  and  primitive  tribes.  So  all 
nations  that  emerged  knew  a  good  deal  about 
astronomy  from  which  astrology  was  derived. 
The  Arabs  were  to  the  fore  in  knowing  the 
names  of  the  main  constellations,  nebulae, 
stars,  planets  and  the  Zodiac  circle. 

Sociology  makes  a  counterpart  of  History. 

Anthropology  gives  the  cradle  of  the  birth 
of  human  beings,  their  races,  colours;  and 
with  Sociology  we  can  be  acquainted  with 
the  traditions  of  people  —  their  ceremonies, 
celebrations,  folklores,  lyrical  songs,  and  so 
on. 

Statistics  is  an  important  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  historian:  it  brings  a  dimension 
of  measurement  to  a  number  of  historical 
events. 


Why  do  you  teach  History  in  this  manner 
and  form? 

A  teacher  of  history  should  be  optimistic  as 
well  as  being  a  philanthropist.  He  should 
treat  conflicts  such  as  racial  discrimination 
taking  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  all  human 
beings  are  bound  within  the  humanitarian 
fraternity.  He  must  insist  on  the  legal  rights 
of  those  citizens  who  have  been  ‘dismissed’ 
on  account  of  their  creeds  or  their  adopted 
political  stances. 

I  teach  history  in  the  above-mentioned 
manner  simply  because  I  find  history  in  all 
times  similar.  Events  occur  repeatedly  during 
the  life-history;  history  repeats  itself.  That  is 
my  belief.  So  we  can  make  use  of  the  past 
historic  events  so  long  as  we  are  living  in 
this  world.  A  true  historian  can  apply  past 
historic  rules  upon  the  society  in  which  he  is 
living. 

ABDULFATTAH  KOJACK 
(A  Syrian  national  teaching  in  the 
Riyadh-Abdulrahman  Al-dakhel  Preparatory 
School) 


Editor’s  note: 

This  letter  was  written  in  English  by  Abdulfattah  Kojack 
at  his  own  request.  However,  it  needed  some  attention 
before  it  was  printed,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
rephrasing  certain  parts  of  the  letter  in  the  interests  of 
clarity.  In  doing  so,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I 
might  have  misinterpreted  the  written  words  in  some 
instances;  and  I  apologise  to  the  writer  in  advance 
just  in  case  this  has  happened. 


From  SIERRA  LEONE  .  .  . 

Queen  of  the  Rosary  School 
PO  Box  130 
Bo,  Sierra  Leone 

Dear  Editor, 

How  is  history  taught  by  you? 

In  teaching  history  I  meet  teenage  students, 
who,  like  myself  are  precariously  poised  on 
the  ‘now’.  As  a  historian  I  feel  that  I  have 
some  understanding  of  how  we  reached  this 
point  and  being  myself  the  product  of  a 
country  (Ireland)  renowned  for  its  sense  of 
history,  I  tend  to  see  the  present  in  very  close 
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relation  to  the  past. 

The  students  whom  I  teach  do  not  have  a 
strong  sense  of  time.  Time  in  Africa,  is  really 
a  peripheral  guideline,  never  meant  to  rule 
the  lives  of  people.  If  time  in  the  present  is  so 
unimportant,  then  even  less  important  is  time 
in  the  past.  So,  part  of  the  challenge  of  teach¬ 
ing  history  in  this  culture  is  to  bring  to  it 
some  sense  of  time  perspective. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  I  felt  that  one 
should  view  the  past  as  evolving,  developing, 
going  from  one  idea  to  another,  or  perhaps 
back  to  an  earlier  idea.  I  have  seen  in  my  own 
life-time  an  old  radio  worked  on  a  wet  battery, 
which  was  gradually  replaced  by  one  using 
electricity,  reaching  finally,  the  modern  tran¬ 
sistor.  My  students,  however,  have  found  the 
modern  transistor  as  if  it  had  always  been 
there.  This  would  be  true  of  students  in  any 
country,  but  the  difference  is,  that  many 
modern  inventions,  like  the  radjo,  came  to 
this  country  in  its  most  modern  form.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  country  lacks  museums  or 
specimens  of  earlier  models.  Some  students 
in  West  Africa  have  seen  an  aeroplane  before 
they  saw  a  push-bicycle,  or  a  motor  car.  A 
developmental  view  of  history  is  not  very  help¬ 
ful  in  this  situation. 

In  teaching  history  in  this  environment  one 
has  to  keep  in  mind  that  without  adequate 
literature,  and  with  television  and  cinema 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  students,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  picture  foreign  countries  as  they 
are  today,  much  less  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

I  sometimes  ask  students,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  they  were  some  character  from 
history.  For  example,  I  might  ask  them  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  were  an  old  woman  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  ask  them  to  write  to  their  eldest 
son  stating  their  fears  for  the  possible  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  empire.  This  helps  to  stimulate 
the  imagination,  and  is  an  effort  to  make  his¬ 
tory  come  alive.  It  is  also  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
bat  the  much  more  popular  method  of  rote 
learning. 

Dramatisation  is  another  way  of  making 
history  come  alive,  and  the  students  really 
enjoy  acting  out  parts.  Sierra  Leoneans  have 
kept  their  own  history  alive  through  story 
telling  and  dramatisation.  The  Sierra  Leonean 
national  hero,  Bai  Bureh,  for  example,  still 
lives  in  the  imagination  of  the  young  because 
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of  the  use  of  songs  and  dramatisation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Sierra  Leoneans  have 
the  idea  that  history  passed  them  by.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Ghana,  Mali  and  Songhai 
stole  the  limelight  for  the  earlier  period  of 
West  African  history,  but  these  empires  did 
not  reach  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  because  of 
the  density  of  the  tropical  rain-forest.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  show  students  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  reach  some  aspects  of 
their  past  through  listening  to  the  old  people 
and  asking  questions.  It  js  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  far  into  the  past,  but  sometimes 
they  get  quite  excited  with  their  discoveries. 
They  might,  for  example,  uncover  the  history 
of  their  village,  or  some  significant  change 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  those  still  there. 

My  methods  of  teaching  history  are  many, 
and  they  change  constantly.  In  form  one  I  am 
concerned  with  conveying  an  understanding 
of  what  history  is,  and  how  it  is  an  incom¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  past.  Sometimes  I  do  this 
by  asking  the  class  to  tell  me  everything  that 
happened  in  thejr  class  yesterday.  They 
quickly  recognise  that  already  many  things 
have  been  forgotten,  and  what  is  remembered 
is  retained  because  it  was  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  to  someone.  Since  the  ‘now’  is  all-im¬ 
portant,  the  main  aim  of  history  is  to  help 
show  how  we  reached  this  point.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  strong  sense  of  how  we  build  on 
the  efforts  of  one  another.  At  a  funeral  of  a 
great  man,  for  example,  an  elder  will  call  the 
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names  of  all  those  remembered,  who  held  the 
same  position  in  the  society  before  him,  and 
his  contribution  is  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
combined  effort  of  those  who  went  before 
him.  ‘We  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  our  an¬ 
cestors’  is  a  well-known  African  saying. 

In  this  culture  strong  emphasis  is  put  on  the 
importance  of  the  person.  The  students  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  people  who  made 
up  history.  They  are  more  interested  in  great 
men  than  great  events,  and  in  great  events 
only  insofar  as  they  were  the  concern  of 
living  people  at  that  time.  For  example,  in 
teaching  the  Renaissance,  the  students  will 
remember  very  easily  that  Michael  Angelo 
broke  his  nose,  and  this  caused  him  sorrow 
because  he  loved  things  of  beauty,  and  his 
beauty  was  impaired.  They  will  not  easily  re¬ 
member  the  names  of  his  greatest  master¬ 
pieces.  Concrete  situations  are  appreciated 
and  understood,  but  causes  leading  to  such, 
and  consequences  emanating  from  them  are 
seen  as  abstract  and  unreal.  Yet  history  is  not 
simply  the  narration  of  facts.  Facts  and 
events  interact  with  one  another,  but  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  process 
very  closely  linked  with  the  lives  of  people. 

Why  do  I  teach  history  in  this  way? 

As  a  Christian  I  see  history  primarily  as  the 
unfolding  of  God’s  plan  for  mankind.  Conse- 
quetly  it  is  something  sacred,  leading  above 
all  to  this  point,  me,  and  to  the  unique  per¬ 
son  of  each  student  sitting  in  front  of  me, 
poised  precariously  in  the  ‘now’.  It  is  not 
only  history  in  search  of  a  future,  but  the 
history  of  love  in  search  of  a  response. 

I  try  to  teach  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  men  who  made  it,  partly  in  response  to 
the  great  importance  attached  to  people  in 
this  culture,  but  above  all  to  show  that  while 
we  may  not  be  able  to  shape  our  destiny,  we 
can  contribute  to  it,  and  that  contribution  is 
our  very  own,  and  unique.  History,  still  un¬ 
folding  in  our  own  day  places  a  responsibility 
on  all  of  us. 

I  see  history  as  unfinished  business.  No 
one  man  fully  invented  or  finished  anything. 
The  importance  of  cooperation  is  seen,  and 
appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and  inventions  of 
others.  The  implications  of  leaders’  decisions 
need  to  be  seen  in  context,  so  that  generalisa¬ 


tions  are  avoided,  and  today’s  nationals  are 
not  blamed  for  the  actions  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors. 

I  teach  history  with  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  —  respect  for  the  research  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  others,  for  the  enrichment  of 
gaining  access  to  the  past  of  a  people  whose 
culture  js  new  to  me,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
leading  students  of  an  unfamiliar  culture  to  an 
understanding  of  the  past  which  has  made 
them  what  they  are. 

What  is  taught  by  you  under  the  title  ‘history’? 

I  could  answer  this  question  by  telling  you 
that  I  teach  ancient  world  history  to  form  one, 
Medieval  history  to  form  two,  modern  world 
history  to  form  three,  and  West  African  history 
to  forms  four  and  five  ;  but  that  would  not 
answer  the  question  at  all,  because  I  teach  so 
much  else  besides.  In  the  effort  to  communi¬ 
cate  I  teach  English,  vocabulary,  construction. 
I  teach  people  to  read,  and  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  the 
much  more  popular  method  of  rote  learning. 
I  also  teach  Geography,  because  in  an  effort 
to  show  the  various  voyages  of  exploration 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  stu¬ 
dents  where  the  different  places  are.  The 
dirth  of  visual  aids  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
students  to  visualise  surroundings  different 
from  their  own. 

Through  reflection  on  the  past  I  teach  an 
awareness  of  our  present  situation.  The  study 
of  the  writers  of  the  Enlightenment,  the 
growth  of  democracy,  the  French  Revolution 
—  these  topics  never  fail  to  raise  questions 
about  the  current  political  and  social  scene. 
Discussion  of  democracy,  free  elections,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  inevitably  leads 
to  reflection  and  evaluation  of  our  own 
country  today.  The  struggle  initiated  by  King 
John’s  barons  and  developed  through  history 
finds  an  echo  in  the  ‘now’  in  many  countries 
today. 

Above  all  I  hope  that  in  my  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory  I  reinforce  and  strengthen  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of 
African  life.  The  interaction  of  the  individual 
with  his  society,  the  cumulative  impact  of 
each  person’s  contribution  to  society  is  easily 
recognised.  I  try  to  have  it  recognised  in  his- 
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tory  too,  not  so  much  that  we  may  stand  in 
awe  of  the  great  people  of  the  past,  but  that 
we  may  stand  in  awe  of  our  own  greatness, 
and  approach  the  future  with  creativity  and 
hope,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  weights 
strangling  the  Third  World.  The  limited  per¬ 
sonal  resources  of  the  great  characters  of 
history,  their  limited  vision  and  their  limited 
impact  on  history  all  added  up  to  greatness  in 
circumstances  which  were  far  from  ideal.  In 
teaching  history  I  try  to  show  that  greatness 
lies  within,  that  we  live  our  lives  and  become 
who  we  are  in  unsatisfactory  circumstances, 
that  without  completing  our  task,  we  make 
our  mark  and  move  on,  leaving  behind  a  ‘now’ 
that  becomes  somebody  else’s  history. 

By  far  the  most  important  point  taught  in 
any  history  lesson  is  love,  a  lesson  which  I 
learn  from  the  students,  and  hopefully  they 
learn  from  me.  Under  the  shared  stress  of  a 
hot  humid  climate,  in  a  language  unfamiliar 
to  the  students,  we  struggle  together  to  pene¬ 
trate,  understand  and  reverence  the  past  — 
love  in  search  of  a  response,  a  response 
which  is  given  in  this  fleeting  ‘now’. 

SISTER  MAURA  GARRY 


From  the  USA  . .  . 

United  Nations  International  School 
24-50  East  River  Drive 
New  York,  NY  10010 
USA 

Dear  Colleagues, 

The  United  Nations  International  School  be¬ 
gan  in  1947  when  the  families  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  the  international  civil  service  of  the 
United  Nations,  decided  to  found  a  school 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  their  children. 
These  families  required  a  new  kind  of  school, 
truly  multinational  education.  They  came  from 
all  over  the  world,  from  educational  systems 
that  taught  different  subjects  and  different 
skills.  They  might  stay  in  New  York  City  for 
six  months  or  six  years.  The  local  public 
schools,  even  today,  tend  to  blur  the  child¬ 
ren’s  feelings  of  separate  national  identity 
and  reward  only  those  who  have  experienced 
American  teaching  techniques. 


In  history  a  completely  new  syllabus  had  to 
be  designed  that  would  go  beyond  the 
chronicles  of  national  history  or  Western 
regional  studies  that  are  commonly  taught 
in  European  and  United  States  systems. 
Having  formulated  a  new  historical  frame¬ 
work,  psychological  and  educational  con¬ 
siderations  became  important.  Students  with 
so  much  to  adjust  to  in  this  new  environment 
needed  a  sequence  of  ideas  and  skills  that 
would  take  their  differing  stages  of  emotional 
and  intellectual  development  and  experience 
into  account. 

The  syllabus  that  finally  evolved  meets 
these  criteria.  It  teaches  the  students  from  the 
multinational,  unified  perspective  encouraged 
by  the  best  current  historical  scholarship. 
It  gives  the  students  an  introduction  to  the 
basic  ideas  and  methods  of  inquiry  of  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  It  pre¬ 
sents  conceptual  and  historical  skills  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  abilities  of  particular  age  groups. 

As  there  is  no  emphasis  on  national  his¬ 
tories,  the  United  Nations  school  program 
follows  an  unbroken  five-year  chronological 
sequence  in  grades  sjx  through  ten.  Events 
studied  come  from  the  histories  of  every 
major  cultural  region  of  the  world  and  are 
chosen  to  illustrate  an  era  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  region.  A  corresponding  se¬ 
quence  of  themes  unifies  the  different  sets  of 
events  studied  at  each  grade  level.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  ensuring  a  unified  perspective,  these 


themes  facilitate  and  often  rationalize  what 
otherwise  might  appear  to  be  arbitrary  choices 
of  facts.  They  highlight  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  external  forces  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  had  to  learn  to  deal  with  in  his¬ 
torical  time  and  suggest  parallels  with  what 
the  students  are  experiencing  in  their  own 
lives  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  sixth  grade 
concentrates  on  the  ancient  world;  the  theme, 
‘individuals  in  the  urban  environment,’  uses 
examples  of  city  life  from  Greece,  India  and 
China.  The  medieval  world  of  Europe,  West 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  studied  in  the 
seventh  grade  offers  many  historical  examp¬ 
les  for  the  theme,  ‘individuals  in  society.’  The 
eighth  grade  theme,  ‘individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions’,  uses  events  from  the  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  show  con¬ 
flicts  with  organized  religious,  political  and 
legal  systems.  Examples  come  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  India,  and  North  and 
South  America  in  the  colonial  period.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  study  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Events  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  illustrate  the  problems 
encountered  by  ‘individuals  in  the  modern 
age’,  particularly  the  changes  resulting  from 
industrialization  and  technology  in  domestic 
and  international  affairs. 

The  other  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  like  philosophy,  anthropology  and 
economics,  by  their  very  nature  broaden  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  past.  The  United  Nations 
School  curriculum  allows  the  analytical  ques¬ 
tions  and  conceptual  models  of  these  other 
disciplines  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  his¬ 
torical  material.  In  grades  six,  seven  and 
eight,  the  philosophical  uncertainties  and  the 
basic  answers  of  the  five  major  religions  are 
studied  in  the  context  of  their  original  civili¬ 
zations  and  their  periods  of  greatest  in¬ 
fluence.  The  relatively  non-technological 
societies  studied  in  six,  seven  and  eight 
grades  demonstrate  the  effects  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  human  development.  Each  new  re¬ 
gional  unit  in  these  three  years  begins  with 
work  on  the  major  geographical  features  of 
the  area.  Grade  seven  concentrates  on  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  societies;  the  units 
demonstrate  the  differences  between  no¬ 
madic  and  agricultural-based  living.  Anthro¬ 
pological  concepts  arise  again  in  grade  nine 


with  examples  of  areas  changing  from  agri¬ 
cultural  to  industrial  social  organization. 
Grades  eight,  nine  and  ten  are  the  years  for 
the  introduction  and  discussion  of  the  major 
political  doctrines  and  systems  and  for  the 
basic  concepts  of  economics,  as  defined  by 
individuals  and  events  since  the  fifteenth 
century. 

This  syllabus  also  makes  it  possible  for 
students  to  see  the  interrelationships  between 
history  and  the  present.  Connections  with  the 
present  are  encouraged  in  class  discussions, 
and  are  highlighted  in  the  four-  to  six-weeks 
formal  units  presented  each  year  focused  on 
contemporary  events.  In  grades  seven-ten, 
the  unit  concerns  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  in  these  weeks  that  the  theme 
which  originated  in  the  historical  material 
most  obviously  coincides  with  the  lives  of  the 
students  at  different  ages.  For  example, 
eleven  year  olds  are  trying  to  make  sense  of 
their  immediate  surroundings.  They  study 
urban  civilizations  in  the  historical  units  and 
New  York  City  in  the  contemporary  unit.  The 
thirteen  year  olds  have  moved  on  to  question¬ 
ing  their  relationships  with  adults  and  the 
institutions  that  touch  their  lives.  Historically, 
the  study  in  this  year  is  of  the  individual  in 
conflict  with  legal  and  religious  institutions; 
the  contemporary  unit  focuses  on  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
tenth  graders  see  way  beyond  their  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  are  eager  to  understand  the 
forces  that  operate  in  the  world  at  large;  they 
study  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  contemporary  unit  presents  the  United 
Nations’  efforts  at  peacekeeping. 

No  matter  how  thoughtful  and  international 
the  choice  of  regions  and  themes,  with  a 
potentially  transient  student  population,  there 
would  always  be  the  student  who  would  move 
on  to  a  new  school  and  find  the  history  class 
discussing  completely  unfamiliar  events  or 
ideas.  Historical  reading  and  writing  skills 
thus  achieved  unusual  significance  in  the 
planning  of  the  syllabus.  With  mastery  of  the 
appropriate  skills  for  the  age  level,  students 
could  begin  to  read  and  to  study  indepen¬ 
dently  and  could  better  adapt  to  a  new  sylla¬ 
bus  or  a  new  style  of  historical  thinking.  Des¬ 
cribing  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
teaches  skills  for  writing  biographical 
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sketches  of  Confucius,  Andrew  Jackson  or 
John  Sobieski.  A  student  who  has  learned  to 
categorize  the  facts  of  Aztec  society  can 
categorize  the  facts  of  Moghul  society  or 
Nazi  society  and  has  the  tools  for  comparing 
one  society  with  another.  The  student  who  can 
formulate  an  analytical  framework  to  answer 
the  questions,  ‘Why  world  war  in  1914?’  can 
formulate  ways  of  answering  other  questions 
of  historical  causation. 

The  best  educational  authorities  emphasize 
that  learning  to  answer  this  last  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  and,  thus,  to  think  analytically  comes 
late  in  an  individual’s  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  reflected  in  the  sequence  of 
skills  formulated  for  the  United  Nations’  stu¬ 
dents.  In  the  sixth  grade,  the  eleven  year  olds 
concentrate  on  simple  narrative,  the  com¬ 
prehension  and  composition  of  clear  senten¬ 
ces.  Ancient  history  has  traditionally  lent  itself 
to  this  sort  of  treatment.  With  the  use  of  the 
anthropological  framework,  discussing  the 
structure  of  societies,  the  seventh  grade  stu¬ 
dents  can  begin  to  categorize  facts,  to  see 
and  to  substantiate  simple  comparative 
points,  and  to  write  well-constructed  para¬ 
graphs.  In  grades  eight  through  ten  students 
concentrate  on  the  skills  of  generalization  and 
analysis,  and  each  major  writing  assignment 
in  these  years  requires  them  to  experiment 
with  the  essay  form,  to  write  a  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  paragraphs  with  a  clear  analytical 
focus. 

With  this  pervasive  emphasis  on  skills  and 
ideas  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
actual  history  will  be  so  diminished  by  its  use 
as  example  that  all  sense  of  scholarship  and 
past  reality  will  be  lost.  To  counter  this 
tendency,  once  past  events  have  been  chosen 
for  their  international  or  conceptual  signifi¬ 
cance  the  history  that  they  describe  is  studied 
in  depth.  For  example,  the  effects  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  development  of  institutions  in 
colonial  North  America  can  be  appreciated  by 
studying  the  economy,  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  two  major  colonies,  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia.  British  involvement  in  southern 
Africa  in  1900,  United  States  aggression  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  1898  and  the  multi¬ 
national  attack  on  China  jn  the  Boxer  Rebel¬ 
lion,  illustrate  the  varied  nature  of  western 
imperialism.  The  methods  and  consequences 


of  Stalin’s  rapid  industrialization  of  the 
Soviet  Union  give  a  focal  point  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  main  developments  in  Russian  history 
from  1917-1940. 

With  such  clear  definition  there  is  time  to 
include  official  documents,  letters  and 
speeches,  maps,  slides  and  statistical  infor¬ 
mation;  time  to  have  debates,  dramatizations 
of  events,  reading  and  writing  assignments. 
The  richness  and  variety  of  materials  and  ac¬ 
tivities  make  it  possible  for  students  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  interest  and  intellectual  ma¬ 
turity  to  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  past. 

This  syllabus  has  been  successful  with  the 
students  and  has  proved  adaptable  to  the 
training  and  predelictions  of  the  staff. 
Teachers  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  basic  questions  and  skills  for  the  class 
agreed  upon,  have  been  able  to  experiment 
with  materials  and  techniques  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  their  particular  educational  philosophy 
and  training  and  their  areas  of  specialization 
into  the  units  that  they  present  to  their  stu¬ 
dents. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  ideas  with  colleagues  and  hope  that  our 
experiences  will  be  useful  when  they  come  to 
rethink  the  goals  and  particulars  of  their 
humanities  programs. 

JUDITH  ZINSSER  LIPPMANN 

Humanities  Department 

United  Nations  International  School 


Please  note  that  portions  of  this  letter  appeared  in 
Teaching  History  Today’,  AHA  Newsletter,  Vol.  15, 
No.  5,  May/June  1977. 


From  the  USSR  .  . . 

Middle  School  No.  57 
Kiev,  Ukraine 
USSR 

Dear  Editor, 

How  I  teach  history  in  my  school 

History  is  a  subject  that  is  taught  in  all  schools 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  children  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  grade.  We  as  history  teachers 
first  meet  the  children  at  the  age  of  ten.  At 


this  stage  we  introduce  them  to  the  subject 
and  they  can  continue  their  studies  with  us 
until  they  sit  their  final  examinations  at  the 
age  of  seventeen. 

What  should  I  teach  my  pupils  in  the  course 
of  the  seven  years  of  study,  meeting  them 
only  twice  a  week?  One  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  history  teacher  and  the 
history  textbook  are  not  to  be  the  only 
sources  of  information  available  to  the  child 
for  there  are  also  source  books,  films,  the 
radio,  television,  and  museums  all  there  for 
our  use.  Furthermore,  my  aim  as  I  see  it  is  to 
teach  history  from  a  materialistic  point  of 
view,  to  give  the  children  an  understanding  of 
the  world  within  which  they  Ijve.  One  must 
remember  that  as  a  child  develops  morally 
and  physically  his  historical  knowledge  will 
also  be  growing.  In  trying  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  world  from  Stone  Age  man  to  the  pre¬ 
sent-day,  we  aim  to  instil  within  them  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  development  of  time  and  the 
processes  that  led  to  various  changes  taking 
place  within  the  world  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  eventual  victory  of  communism 
and  the  communist  ideal. 

What  history  should  I  teach  and  why? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  in  teaching 
them  what  is  required  for  the  society  and  the 
country  within  which  they  live.  The  highest 
aim  of  our  country  is  to  build  a  utalitarian 
community  based  on  the  constitution  and 
aims  of  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  general 
point  of  view,  the  aim  of  all  Soviet  schools 
is  to  produce  well  educated,  well  informed 
members  for  the  communist  society,  taught 
and  brought  up  on  the  principles  of  the  ideals 
of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

Within  the  curriculum  the  role  of  history  is 
to  educate  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  according  to  the  rights  and 
requirements  of  Russian  law.  However,  not 
wishing  to  dwell  on  the  role  of  the  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  I  will  try  to  pin¬ 
point  the  most  important  facets  of  history 
from  the  historian’s  point  of  view.  We  Marx¬ 
ists  understand  history  as  the  development 
of  mankind,  but  history  does  not  involve 
purely  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  We  must  com¬ 
pare  the  past  with  the  present  day  and  conse¬ 
quently  relate  our  findings  to  the  future.  In  the 


past,  history  was  always  taught  in  a  negative 
way,  that  is  until  the  time  when  Marx  and 
Engels  changed  this  approach.  But  Lenjn 
went  one  step  further  in  introducing  new 
methods  to  a  new  level  of  understanding. 

That  is  why  we  Marxist  history  teachers 
have  the  task  (for  the  next  few  years)  of 
teaching  this  history  in  an  easy  way;  for  them 
to  understand  the  general  developments 
which  are  showing  themselves  in  the  changing 
general  economic  principles  which  occur  in 
the  constant  fight  between  the  progressive 
working  classes  and  their  exploiting 
superiors.  We  should  offer  the  students  impor¬ 
tant  tasks  and  positions  which  will  help  them 
to  formulate  an  awareness  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  and  to  develop  a  new  approach 
which  is  based  on  dialectic,  materialistic  and 
international  points  of  view. 

Therefore  the  history  teacher’s  job  does  not 
rest  solely  on  educating  the  child  from  the 
educational  and  idealistic  point  of  view,  but 
we  must  teach  them  how  to  use  this  in  reality, 
to  be  personally  involved  in  the  building  of 
the  communist  world.  We  must  not  forget  that 
history  is  one  of  the  general  subjects  portray¬ 
ing  an  important  aspect  of  the  development 
of  mankind  as  well  as  the  history  of  one's 
own  nation.  That  is  why  we  teachers  try  to 
help  the  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
self-respect  within  society.  These  so-called 
higher  aims  that  I  have  outlined  above  are 
not  introduced  all  at  once;  rather  their  acqui- 
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sition  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  integra¬ 
ted  over  the  years  into  the  teaching  of  history. 
For  introducing  these  principles  too  quickly 
or  at  too  early  a  stage  in  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  would  inevitably  lead  to  confusion. 

What  are  the  components  of  the  child’s 
knowledge  of  history?  Historical  facts,  a 
knowledge  of  historical  aspects  and  laws. 
History  tells  us  a  lot  of  important  facts  which 
must  be  analysed  and  segregated  to  bring 
out  the  most  important  components,  those 
illustrating  the  essential  changes  that  have 
taken  place  within  our  society.  One  can  there¬ 
fore  summarise  the  teacher’s  role  to  be  that 
of  selecting  from  a  whole  the  facts  that 
would  clearly  illustrate  and  aid  the  pupils  in 
their  understanding  of  our  historical  past. 

We  are  given  great  help  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  the  form  of  written  guidelines 
which  outline  the  needs  of  our  subject  — 
history  in  relationship  to  the  needs  of  our 
country.  The  history  syllabus  in  schools  within 
the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  courses,  such  as  the  history  of  the 
Stone  Age  period;  the  middle  ages;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  present  day;  a  history  of  the 
world;  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  republic  schools  we  teach  the  history 
of  the  said  republic;  this  is  taught  alongside 
the  history  of  Russia.  As  I  work  within  the 
Ukraine,  within  my  history  syllabus  alongside 
teaching  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  I 
teach  my  pupils  the  history  of  the  Ukraine. 

However,  one  must  remember  that  the  syl¬ 
labus  and  history  textbooks  are  only  a  help  to 
the  teacher  and  that  my  function  as  a  his¬ 
tory  teacher  js  not  purely  to  teach.  I  must 
explain  the  meaning  of  facts,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  point  of  view  of  truth  so  that 
they  may  formulate  a  realistic  approach  to 
these  facts.  In  the  end  this  will  help  in  their 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Teaching  history  does  not  involve  a  mere 
understanding  of  facts,  the  child  must  be  able 
to  visibly  see  the  facts  and  the  people  that 
made  up  the  major  events  of  history.  For  the 
children  from  the  4th  to  8th  grade,  pictures, 
maps  and  diagrams  are  used  to  help  educate 
them  and  to  increase  their  knowledge.  In  the 
case  of  the  older  children,  those  in  grades  8 
to  10,  we  begin  gradually  to  introduce  them 
to  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  On  the 


basis  of  historical  progression  we  like  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  principles  behind 
these  concepts.  Marxist  teaching  consists  of 
two  fundamental  components:  (a)  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  history,  (b)  the  Marxist  approach 
under  which  history  is  seen  as  a  subject  with 
concepts  of  its  own,  and  analysing  history 
from  the  class-centred  point  of  view. 

Gradually  I  help  the  scholars  to  believe  in 
the  truth  and  logic  of  these  principles  and  I 
teach  them  how  to  judge  and  analyse  these 
principles. 

Understanding  these  Marxist  principles  de¬ 
mands  that  every  historical  situation  should 
be  evaluated  against  another  in  the  true  light 
of  the  facts  of  history.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  aim  for  the  children  to  have  begun  to  formu¬ 
late  these  ideals.  My  aim  as  a  teacher  of 
history  is  for  pupils  of  the  11-13  age-range 
to  be  able  to  understand  that  the  facts  of 
history  are  not  timeless,  but  that  they  change 
within  their  own  lifetimes.  From  the  5th  grade 
we  introduce  the  pupils  to  such  issues  as  the 
exploitation  of  mankind;  the  concept  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  fights  of  the  working  class,  and  that 
is  only  to  mention  a  few.  In  the  older  forms, 
the  8th  to  10th  grades,  our  aim  is  that  boys 
and  girls  should  be  able  to  apply  these  basic 
concepts  to  their  exercises. 

Marxism/Leninism  demands  a  party  politi¬ 
cal  approach  in  evaluating  historical  facts 
and  events.  That  means  judging  these  facts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  only  one  class  — 
the  working  class.  For  this  reason  it  is  my 
function  to  teach  the  pupils  to  see  what  is 
happening  in  society.  They  must  learn  that 
some  of  the  things  that  people  say  and 
promise,  whether  this  be  of  a  religious,  a 
political,  or  social  nature  is  usually  done  on  a 
purely  materialistic  basis  with  the  speaker 
seeking  to  achieve  personal  gains  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  his  class,  disregarding  the  plight  of 
the  working  classes.  A  great  help  to  the 
students  in  understanding  this  factual  and 
theoretical  material  lies  in  the  works  of  K. 
Marx  and  F.  N.  Engels,  V.  I.  Lenin  and  the 
documents  of  the  communist  party. 

We  teachers  of  history  teach  them  to  see 
not  only  the  most  important  principles  of  his¬ 
tory  but  also  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
these  events  from  the  educationist’s  point  of 
view.  In  the  higher  grades  we  organise  each 
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individual’s  work  to  fit  in  with  these  concepts 
of  communism,  following  party  lines.  I  try  to 
see  that  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  not  only 
deeply  understand  the  value  of  the  concepts 
but  also  see  in  them  the  key  to  solving  diffi¬ 
cult  historical  problems;  that  they  know  how 
to  analyse  general  events  of  the  past  and  the 
present. 

In  the  history  syllabus  is  included  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child,  which 
if  it  is  applied  well  will  help  to  develop  every¬ 
one  of  them  into  a  harmonious  and  con¬ 
scientious  individual.  In  the  formulation  of 
this  outlook  the  most  important  task  is  the 
ideological  and  political  education  of  the 
child.  This  is  not  only  achieved  by  presenting 
relevant  examples  but  also  by  the  intelligent 
presentation  of  historical  facts  which  aid  the 
formulation  of  the  child’s  concepts  of  the 
working  class  and  the  notion  of  justice. 

The  children  of  the  4th  and  5th  grades 
should  be  able  to  differentiate  the  classes 
that  exist  within  society  and  the  subjection 
of  the  working  classes  as  the  greatest  exam¬ 
ple  of  injustice.  They  should  be  able  to 
recognise  those  people  who  exert  pressure 
and  those  who  are  oppressed.  We  must  de¬ 
velop  within  them  a  respect  for  work  and  a 
hatred  for  exploitation  by  colonial  and 
nationalistic  systems.  I  see  it  as  my  task  to 
ensure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  fight 
of  the  oppressed  classes  against  their  op¬ 
pressors  and  the  injustices  that  exist.  These 
should  awaken  in  them  a  respect  for  those 
people  and  their  initiative  and  courage. 

History,  if  it  is  studied  well,  should  provide 
our  children  with  a  good  patriotic  and  in¬ 
ternational  education.  Teaching  our  pupils 
history  in  this  manner  develops  in  them  a  res¬ 
pect  for  all  nations  fighting  for  a  better  to¬ 
morrow,  for  their  independence  against  any 
outside  aggressors.  Generally  speaking  re¬ 
garding  the  development  of  culture  through¬ 
out  history,  I  have  to  show  the  children  the 
cultural  progression  of  all  nations.  I  underline 
the  fact  that  the  highest  type  of  patriotism  is 
Soviet  Patriotism.  The  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  the  examples  of  Soviet  citizens  who  fight 
for  their  socialist  heritage  and  for  the  cause 
of  communism. 

National  Soviet  patriotism  respects  the 
international  proletariat  movement  and  fully 


respects  other  nations.  It  entails  within  itself 
a  great  solidarity  and  a  commitment  to  help 
workers  all  over  the  world  in  the  fight  against 
imperialistic  aggression,  and  help  for  the 
liquidation  of  colonial  pressure  and  exploi¬ 
tation  in  the  name  of  victory,  democracy  and 
socialism. 

History,  too,  has  a  large  influence  upon 
the  moral  development  of  the  child.  From 
looking  at  the  many  facts  and  examples  given 
by  history  the  children  will  see  that  the  real 
creators  of  history  taught  the  moral  values  of 
their  era.  We  should  teach  the  children  with 
examples  of  the  deeds  of  these  famous 
people.  I  will  now  give  the  names  of  those 
brave  individuals  who  fought  from  a  socialist 
standpoint:  Spartak;  Thomas  Muncer;  Thomas 
More;  some  activists  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  Marat,  Robespierre;  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lutionists  Radixzczew  and  Dekabryst’s. 

I  teach  them  to  have  great  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  fighters  of  patriotism,  people 
such  as  Alexander  Newski,  Dimitr,  Panskow, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Ian  Zizka,  Bahdan  Chrielnicri, 
Suworow,  Kutuzow,  Bolivara,  and  Garibaldi. 
But  a  separate  place  in  the  teaching  of  our 
history  and  indeed  the  moral  development 
of  our  children  must  be  reserved  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  life  and  works  of  K.  Marx,  F.  Engels 
and  V.  I.  Lenin,  and  the  developments  of  the 
labour  communist  movement. 

The  education  of  our  pupils  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  these  leaders  helps  them  to 
formulate  ideals,  for  them  to  be  active  within 
the  communist  movement.  Furthermore,  I 
will  try  to  build  within  the  children  a  love  of 
work,  a  deep  respect  for  the  working  classes, 
and  these  will  prepare  them  for  an  active  role 
within  our  society. 

These  are  the  main  tasks  that  face  me  as  a 
history  teacher  and  I  must  try  to  achieve 
these  within  the  scope  of  my  history  lessons. 

PODLUCKI,  GEORGIJ  IWANOWICZ 
Teacher  of  middle  school  No.  57  in  the  town 
of  Kiev 


Editor’s  note: 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs  Anne  Wood  and  her  parents 
for  translating  the  original  letter  I  received  from  Mr 
Podlucki. 
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From  WEST  GERMANY  .  .  . 

Internationale  Gesamtschule  Heidelberg 
Heidelberg  16,  Baden-Padener-Str.  14 
West  Germany 

Dear  Editor, 

Consideration  of  the  questions  (1)  How  is 
History  taught  by  you?  and  (2)  What  do  you 
teach  under  the  subject-tjtle  ‘History’? 

(1)  The  present  writer  views  his  history 
teaching  primarily  as  'Problem-Orientated 
History  Teaching’,  since  History  cannot  be 
understood  .if  one  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  time  factor,  the  antecedents 
and  what  comes  after  along  with  the  con¬ 
temporary,  as  well  as  the  interdependence  of 
events. 

Starting  out  from  a  list  of  present-day 
problems  comes  the  job  of  examining  the  his¬ 
torical  material  in  hand  in  the  light  of  its 
actual  problem-solving  nature,  and  then  with 
continuity  in  mind  making  a  suitable  choice. 
Hence  instead  of  tackling  one  present  prob¬ 
lem  after  another  just  as  they  may  occur  to 
you,  you  will  seek  to  discover  what  actual 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
history  to  be  taught.  Such  content  proves 
itself  to  be  the  genuine  stuff  of  History  Teach¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  what  it  offers  by  way  of 
problem-solving,  but  also  from  other  points  of 
view,  for  what  it  symbolises,  its  significance 
for  a  consciousness  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  peace  studies. 

History  treated  as  a  problem-solving  study 
thus  makes  two  postulates: 

(1)  Problem-consciousness  orientated  to¬ 
wards  the  present  and  to  a  future  that  may 
reasonably  be  envisaged. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  historical  problem-solv¬ 
ing  and  the  right  co-ordination  of  present-day 
problems  with  historical  solutions  in  a  course 
of  study  that  must  have  regard  to  continuity 
and  historical  sequence. 

(2)  On  Methods  of  History  Teaching 

(Question  (1)  above) 

Scientific  theory  legitimises  methods  with 
which  the  learner/researcher  applies  himself 
to  the  subject.  The  following  criteria  for  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  categorically  stated:- 

(a)  Objectivity  (historical  facts  with  the 


utmost  possible  objectivity). 

(b)  Problem-  and  Conflict-orientation  (In 
dealing  with  political  content,  to  draw  paral¬ 
lels  from  past  history  to  solutions  of  economic 
and  social  problems  that  correspond  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  e.g.: 

—  questions  concerning  the  satisfaction  of 
basic  human  needs,  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
having  regard  to  diminishing  resources 

or 

—  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of 
peace,  having  regard  to  a  rapidly  rising  world 
population  and  the  increasing  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  countries). 

(c)  Working  out  the  Alternatives 

History  Teaching  in  its  function  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  present  must  continually  point 
out  what  other  and  different  social  processes 
and  conflicts  are  to  be  found  in  history. 

(d)  Formation  of  Judgment  (No  dichotomy 
between  facts  and  evaluation). 

(e)  Linking  Tasks  with  Interests 

—  in  History  Teaching  the  interest  that 
arouses  the  desire  for  knowledge  must  be 
kept  alive  by  the  clear  manifestation  that 
pupils  and  teachers  share  the  common  task. 

(f)  Partisanship  and  Value  Judgment 

The  state  of  affairs  in  actuality  —  Orienta¬ 
tion  towards  the  future. 

(g)  Relationship:  Individual  —  Society 

Socialisation  —  development  of  awareness 

and  a  critique  of  ideology. 

Individuality /Thinking  for  oneself/Self-res- 
ponsibility/  Discernment  and  insight. 

The  pre-eminence  of  ‘significant’  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  kept  very  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  far  more  important  to  examine 
how  far  these  individuals  were  given  promi¬ 
nence  by  social  conditions  and  institutions, 
e.g.  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Thus  the 
‘common  man’  looms  large  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  History  Teaching.  Nowadays  we  do 
not  bewail  the  fate  of  Napolean  after  his  fall, 
but  remember  the  many  thousand  children 
who  on  his  account  lost  their  fathers. 

(h)  The  Role  of  the  Negative:  Facts:  what 
they  are  and  what  they  are  not.  Negatives  as 
the  dynamic  of  change;  didactic  usefulness 
of  negative  experiences. 

Facts  are  not  to  be  described  in  isolation 
but  must  be  seen  in  their  mutual  involvement 
and  interdependence.  Consideration  of  the 
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Negative  In  the  case  of  social  facts  reflects 
the  mutual  involvement  of  social  processes 
and  facts,  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids 
one  cannot  stop  at  admiration  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  achievement).  Experience  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  has  led  in  part  to  revolutionary  changes, 
in  part  to  reforms. 

(i)  Consideration  of  the  limitations  to  hu¬ 
man  development  (The  Tragic).  Historically 
mankind  has  often  been  faced  by  problems 
which  could  be  solved  by  effort  and  communi¬ 
cation,  as  for  example,  food  production;  on  the 
other  hand  mankind  has  often  encountered 
tasks  that  went  beyond  what  was  possible  of 
achievement. 

(3)  Modes  of  Procedure  in  Teaching 

The  teaching  process  calls  for  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  flexibility  in  thematic  handling.  The 
following  teaching  procedures  are  suggested: 

—  genetic-chronological  treatment 

—  longitudinal  or  thematic-longitudinal 

—  cross-section  of  a  specific  epoch 

—  structuring  treatment,  historical  analysis 
of  a  historical  problem 

—  comparative  treatment 

—  perspective  —  ideological  critical  treat¬ 
ment 

—  working  out  problems  step  by  step 

—  Problem-solving  Method  (earlier —  pre¬ 
sent  day) 

—  how  did  the  problem  arise  in  historical 
times,  and  what  is  it  like  today? 

—  in  what  social  circumstances  did  it  come 
about  and  was  it  capable  of  elucidation?  (has 
it  come  about  and  is  it  capable  of  elucida¬ 
tion?) 

—  what  tendencies,  or  proposed  solutions 
leading  to  further  development  were  there?/ 
are  there? 

—  alternatives  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problem 

—  interpretation  of  the  social  realities  (En¬ 
lightenment,  Ideology) 

—  consideration  of  the  people’s  interests, 
as  gauged  by  the  state  of  productive  capacity 

—  Respect  for  Human  Rights 

—  how  far  was  the  problem  typical,  a 
fortuitous  example,  unique? 

(4)  Media  in  Teaching 

The  ‘workshop’  aspects  of  History  Teaching 


are  becoming  more  significant:  the  history 
book  must  be  a  work-book. 

—  Illustration  by  picture  (in  book,  by  epi¬ 
diascope,  by  film) 

—  Narrative 

—  Dictionary  (Etymological) 

—  Role-speaking  and  Role-playing 
—  History  charts 

(5)  Possible  Plan  for  a  Lesson 

(a)  First  step:  Formulating  the  problem  by 
display  of  pictures  etc. 

*  Gathering  pupils’  comments 
Defining  the  problem 
Construction  of  hypotheses  by  the  pupils. 

(b)  Elaborative  Phase;  Answering  ques¬ 
tions  (on  the  matter  and  material  gathered) 

A  problem  examined 

A  scheme  of  enquiry  structured  by  the 
teacher. 

(c)  The  Results  of  the  work  are  called  in 
and  compared  (Group-  or  Partner-collabora¬ 
tion). 

The  pupils  are  given  opportunity  to  test  and 
improve  their  results. 

(d)  The  Working  Results  and  Knowledge 
gained  are  compared  with  the  hypotheses, 
framed  at  the  outset  and  confirmed  or  re¬ 
jected. 

(6)  Contents  of  the  History  Teaching  in  Inte¬ 
grated  Social  Studies  (viewpoints  on  Ques¬ 
tion  [2]).  See  Work-plan  that  follows). 

Work  Plan 

Subject:  Integrated  Social  Studies. 

Plan  worked  out  for  the  year  1978-79  (as 
proposed). 

School  Year  7. 

Details  of  Syllabus/Headings 

(1)  Introductory  course  to  the  field  of 
historical  problems. 

(2)  Pre-  and  Early  History. 

(3)  Development  of  the  ‘high  culture’.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Egyptian  culture  on  the  Nile. 

(4)  The  Earth’s  Arid  Zones/Tropics/Cli¬ 
matic  Zones. 

(5)  Study  of  the  Mediterranean  Lands. 

(6)  School/Family. 

(7)  The  Roman  Empire. 

(8)  Parish  and  District. 

(9)  (a)  Lordship  and  Society  in  the  Mjddle 
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Ages. 

(b)  The  Church  jn  the  Mediaeval  State. 

Plan  for  the  Year  1378-79 
School  Year  8 

Details  of  Syllabus/Headings 

(1)  The  Town  in  the  Middle  Ages 

(2)  Educational  Aims  and  Educational 
Style. 

(3)  The  Beginning  of  a  New  Age. 

(4)  The  Great  Discoveries  and  the  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Colonial  Power. 

(5)  The  Problems  of  Development  and  their 
Causes. 

(6)  The  Reformation  and  the  peasants’ 
struggle  for  freedom. 

(7)  The  Age  of  Absolutism. 

(8)  The  French  Revolution. 

(9)  Industrialisation  and  Social  Change  in 
the  18th  and  19th  Centuries  in  England  and 
Germany. 

(10)  Economic  Questions. 

(11)  -possibly-  Planning  or  Freedom. 

Plan  for  the  year  1978-9,  History,  Class  7 
Details  of  Syllabus/Headings 

(1)  Introductory  course  to  the  field  of  his¬ 
torical  problems 

—  the  acquisition  of  a  time  sense 

—  historical  changes  in  the  environment 

—  traditions  and  their  interpretations 

—  progress  (?)  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
observer 

—  astronauts  and  Bushmen. 

(2)  Pre-  and  Early  History 

—  the  history  of  mankind 

—  tools  of  the  earliest  men 

—  man  as  hunter  and  gatherer 

—  change  in  men’s  way  of  life  (settlement) 

—  technical  and  cultural  progress 

—  development  due  to  new  metals. 

(3)  Development  of  the  ‘High  Cultures’. 
Example:  Egyptian  culture  on  the  Nile 

—  the  significance  of  the  Nile 

—  authority  and  organisation 

—  the  origin  of  lordship 

—  the  appearance  of  writing 

—  the  role  of  belief 

—  cultural  achievements. 

(4)  The  Culture  of  the  Greeks 

—  life  in  Athens 

—  the  Olympic  Games 


—  art  and  science. 

(5)  The  Roman  Empire 

—  social  conditions  in  Rome 

—  social  conflicts/power-seeking  interests 

—  way  to  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean 

—  organisation  of  the  Empire 

—  slavery  the  foundation  of  the  economy 

—  the  spread  of  Christianity  jn  the  Roman 
Empire 

—  the  Romans  in  Germany 

—  Rome:  civic  life. 

(6)  Lordship  and  Society  in  the  Middle 
Ages 

(a) 

—  the  expansion  of  settlements 

—  lordship  and  landlordship 

—  the  situation  of  the  rural  population 

(b) 

—  the  Church  in  the  Mediaeval  State 

—  the  monastery  and  its  significance 

—  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences. 

Plan  for  the  Year  1978-79,  History,  Class  8 
Syllabus  Details/Headings 

(1)  The  Town  in  the  Middle  Ages 

—  origin  and  development  of  markets  and 
towns 

—  model  of  the  mediaeval  town 

—  work,  property  and  power  in  the  towns 

—  foreign  trade,  banking. 

(2)  The  Beginnings  of  a  New  Age 

—  change  of  the  world  picture 

—  discoveries 

—  economic  questions  (wholesale  trade 
and  the  capitalist  system). 

(3)  Developmental  Problems  and  their 
Causes 

—  characteristics  of  under-development 
(Feudalism) 

—  climatic  conditions,  outmoded  social 
patterns 

—  economic  and  social  measures  in  agri¬ 
culture 

—  factors  opening  the  way  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  economy  (Aids  to  de¬ 
velopment) 

—  interaction  of  factors  limiting  develop¬ 
ment. 

(4)  The  Reformation  and  the  Peasants’ 
Struggles  for  Freedom 

—  claims  and  actualities  in  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages 
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—  the  demands  for  reform  (Luther) 

—  spread  of  the  Reformation 

—  the  Peasants’  Rising  in  1525 

causes,  demands,  aims,  course,  failure 
and  its  causes,  effects. 

(5)  The  Age  of  Absolutism 

—  French  Absolutism  under  Louis  XIV 

—  the  creation  of  the  French  State 

—  life  at  Court 

—  social  differences  and  classes 

—  the  French  Economy  (Manufacture, 
Mercantilism) 

—  (Foreign  Policy) 

—  possibly  (the  provincial  absolutism  of 
the  nobility,  with  a  particular  example). 

(6)  The  French  Revolution 

—  Causes  (social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions) 

—  policies  of  the  leading  exponents  (men 
of  the  ‘Enlightenment’) 

—  course  of  the  French  Revolution 

—  results  and  consequences. 

(7)  Industrialisation  and  Social  Change  in 

the  18th  and  19th  Centuries  in  England 
and  Germany. 

H.  BARO,  H.  DR  SCHAEFER, 

H.  SCHNAITMANN 

(Teachers  of  the  subject  ‘Integrated  Social 
Studies’) 


Editor’s  note: 

I  would  like  to  thank  Raymond  King  for  translating  the 
original  letter  from  our  West  German  friends. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Some  Notes  by  the  Editor 

Communication  problems  have  plagued  the 
compilation  of  this  file  of  correspondence: 
I’ve  mentioned  this  elsewhere.  Letters  pro¬ 
mised  from  Sweden,  Austria  and  Denmark  did 
not  arrive;  and  the  wonderful  collection  of 
letters  from  Saudi  Arabia  arrived  late  and, 
with  one  exception,  in  Arabic.  However,  one 
incident  that  occurred  indicates  that  not  all 
forms  of  communication  are  currently  ‘at  risk’. 

I  had  need  to  send  an  overseas  telegram 
from  London.  I  telephoned  International  Tele¬ 
graph,  (British)  General  Post  Office,  from  my 


home;  and  having  dictated  my  message, 
signed  it,  for  technical  reasons,  ‘James  Hen¬ 
derson’.  The  following  Sunday,  John  Dennis- 
Purves,  telephoned  my  home  from  his  GPO- 
base,  and  gave  me  some  bad  news  about  the 
person  to  whom  my  telegram  was  addressed. 
We  talked  to  each  other  for  an  hour.  I  was 
impressed  by  John’s  approach  to  his  task:  so 
concerned  and  helpful.  I  was  amazed  by  the 
skill  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  GPO  in 
tracing  me  as  the  sender  of  the  fateful  tele¬ 
gram.  I  appreciated  the  care  and  attention  to 
detail  that  had  been  displayed  by  all  those 
many  people  who  had  handled  my  communi¬ 
cation  to  foreign  parts.  As  we  discussed  pos¬ 
sible  ‘next  steps’,  I  described  to  John  the 
nature  of  the  ‘History  in  search  of  a  future’ 
exercise  I  was  undertaking  on  behalf  of 
Ideas  and  The  New  Era.  He  was  intrigued  for 
he,  too,  is  a  historian.  As  a  member  of  the 
(English)  Historical  Association,  he  had 
heard  James  Henderson  talk  on  international 
affairs  only  recently;  as  an  amateur  historian 
he  has  written  widely  on  the  history  of  the 
Post  Office  for  publication  in  the  GPO’s 
house  journal.  We  discussed  ways  in  which 
he  might  contribute  some  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  communication-systems  to  the  pages  of 
The  New  Era.  We  finalised  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  the  telegram  which  had 
caused  our  conversation  in  the  first  place. 

I  tell  this  story  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  to 
thank  the  General  Post  Office  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  standard  of  service  they  dis¬ 
played  when  dealing  with  my  overseas  tele¬ 
gram  —  a  ‘thank  you’  richly  deserved.  And 
secondly,  to  thank  John  Dennis-Purves  for 
presenting  the  face  of  the  model  public 
official  and  for  his  concern  and  interest  in  our 
work.  Hopefully,  you  will  hear  from  him  again, 
this  time  as  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  this 
journal. 

One  final  note.  The  contribution  from  West 
Germany  does  not  carry  a  graphic.  This  was  a 
technical  decision:  the  letter  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  one  to  type-set  because  it  contained 
outlines  of  syllabuses.  We  hope  that  our 
friends  in  West  Germany  will  not  be  offended 
because  their  contribution  has  been  treated 
differently  from  the  others. 

LESLIE  A.  SMITH 
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Clio’s  Clients: 

Some  Implications  of  Learning  History 

James  L.  Henderson 


A  Teasing  Title: 

History  .in  search  of  a  future  —  the  title  is 
meant  to  tease!  For  me  at  least  it  poses 
several  questions.  Does  the  fact  that  man  has 
a  past  necessarily  guarantee  him  a  future?  Is 
it  true  that,  as  Santayana  remarked,  ‘those 
who  forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  re¬ 
peat  it?’  Does  our  knowledge  of  history  affect 
our  present  behaviour  as  individuals,  as  na¬ 
tions  and  as  a  species?  Does  it  matter,  and 
if  so  how  and  why,  that  children  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Beirut,  Bombay,  Bangkok,  Bratislava, 
Boston  and  Bo  are  growing  up  with  different 
versions  of  mankind’s  past?  Last,  but  perhaps 
not  least,  has  history,  as  a  unique  discipline 
distinct  from  Social  Studies  or  even  World 
Studies,  got  a  future? 

Perusing  the  contributions  from  Australia, 
Sierra  Leone,  India,  the  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  the  USSR,  Syria  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  School  in  New  York,  I  find  the  implied 
answers  to  such  questions  disturbing.  And 
immediately  I  am  assailed  by  other  awkward 
doubts.  How  representative  are  those  tiny 
fragments  of  report  even  of  the  societies 
from  which  they  stem?  Would  a  teacher  in 
Mysore  be  on  the  same  wavelength  as  our 
contributors  from  Bombay  or  one  in  Moscow 
as  in  Kiev  or  in  Berlin  as  in  Heidelberg?  What 
value  is  there  in  striving  for  any  comparative 
evaluation  when  the  types  and  intelligences 
and  ages  of  students  receiving  the  historical 
education  disclosed  here,  are  so  diverse? 
In  spite  of  all  these  worrying  reservations  I  am 
glad  this  investigation  has  been  attempted.  I 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  others,  and  I  regard  it 
as  a  duty  to  ponder  carefully  the  main  per¬ 
sonal  responses  received  to  our  three  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  react  to  them  as  positively  as 
possible. 


A  Comparison  of  Responses 

Why  is  History  taught? 

The  single  most  arresting  fact  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  answers.  For  our  colleague  in 
Kiev  the  issue  is  as  clear  as  a  bell:  he  is  busy 
teaching  ‘history  from  a  materialistic  point  of 
view’  and  thus  helping  ‘to  build  a  Com¬ 
munist  world:-  ‘gradually  I  help  the  scholars 
to  believe  in  the  truth  and  logic  of  these 
(Marxist)  principles,  and  I  teach  them  how 
to  judge  and  analyse  these  principles.’  More¬ 
over,  ‘I  understand  the  fact  that  the  highest 
type  of  patriotism  is  Soviet  Patriotism.’  Instant 
contradiction  to  this  comes  from  the  teacher 
in  Sierra  Leone,  who  operates  from  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Her  answer  is:  To  show 
how  we  have  reached  now,’  because,  ‘I,  as  a 
Christian,  see  history  as  the  unfolding  of 
God’s  plan  for  mankind.’  What  she  aims  to 
teach  is  ‘not  only  history  in  search  of  a 
future,  but  the  history  of  love  in  search  of  a 
response.’  The  three  contributions  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  when  laid  alongside  those  from  Sierra 
Leone  and  Kiev,  make  a  third,  quite  different 
impression,  although  still  a  quite  definite  one, 
namely  within  the  framework  of  Hinduism  to 
teach  a  secular  view  of  history.  Dr  Kamerkar 
is  the  least  precise:  she  aims  to  teach  the  laws 
of  history  but  does  not  say  what  they  are, 
whereas  Dr  Vyas  quite  bluntly  announces 
his  aim  as  being  to  enable  his  pupils  to  learn 
of  the  birth,  growth  and  decay  of  everything 
that  exists  with  a  subsidiary  aim  of  helping  to 
remove  prejudice  and  to  present  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  as  the  result  of  age-old  human 
co-operation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  contributions  from  seven 
Saudi  and  three  Egyptian  teachers  of  history 
arrived  in  Arabic  —  too  late  for  translation  and 
inclusion  here.  However,  it  has  been  possible 
to  print  the  one  contribution  in  English  from 
the  Middle  East;  that  of  a  history  teacher 


from  Syria.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  forth¬ 
right  declaration  of  pedagogical  intent:-  ‘I 
teach  history  in  the  above-mentioned  man¬ 
ner  (It  sounds  engaging!)  simply  because  I 
find  history  in  all  times  similar.  Events  are 
repeated  during  the  life-history,  history  re¬ 
peats  itself.  That  is  my  belief.  So  we  can  make 
use  of  the  past  historic  events  so  long  as  we 
are  living  in  this  world.  A  true  historian  can 
apply  past  historic  rules  upon  the  society  in 
which  he  is  living.’ 

In  the  United  Nations  school  in  New  York 
the  reason  why  history  is  taught  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  pupils  with  ‘an  unified  perspective’, 
but  I  am  tempted  to  comment  that  this  can¬ 
not  be  any  more  unified  than  the  United 
Nations  .itself  and  that  such  unity  as  it 
achieves  is  very  different  indeed  in  kind  from 
the  Marxist  or  Christian  concept  of  unity.  The 
International  school  in  Heidelberg,  admit¬ 
tedly  quite  untypical  of  most  German  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  aims  ‘to  develop  peace  stu¬ 
dies.’  Tacked  on  to  this  stated  objective  is 
one  of  those  apparently  simple  comments, 
loaded  with  philosophical  and  pedagogical 
implications:-  ‘Nowadays  we  do  not  bewail 
the  fate  of  Napoleon  after  his  fall,  but  remem¬ 
ber  the  many  thousand  children  who  on  his 
account  lost  their  fathers.’  Is  either  of  these 
two  reactions  a  proper  one  for  the  teacher  of 
history,  and  why  not  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers? 

In  Australia  history  js  taught  at  any  rate 
in  that  school  at  Paddington,  so  the  writer  in¬ 
forms  us,  ‘for  enjoyment’,  but  she  does  not 
say  enjoyment  of  what:  Belsen  as  well  Botti¬ 
celli?  Yet  she  quotes  with  approval  Cicero’s 
observation:  ‘He  who  knows  no  history  re¬ 
mains  for  ever  a  child,’  and  so  she  answers 
part  of  this  Why  question  very  clearly:  she 
teaches  it  to  enable  the  children  so  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  past  as  to  make  sense  of  the  present, 
but  not,  she  wisely  and  ironically  adds,  ‘as  a 
story  of  progress  towards  our  own  present 
pinnacle  of  excellence.’  She  certainly  aims 
to  promote  the  child’s  sense  of  wonder  at  ‘the 
past  as  a  coherent  sequence,  not  a  shape¬ 
less  heap,’  though  I  suspect  that  the  co¬ 
herence  she  commends,  proceeds,  not  from 
any  cosmologically  held  viewpoint,  but  from 
the  integrity  and  hence  the  coherence  of  her 
own  personality  and  teaching.  She  declares 


that  she  deliberately  announces  to  her  pupils 
that  their  study  of  history  is  being  undertaken 
so  as  to  lead  to  ‘human  understanding  pa¬ 
tience,  tolerance,  courage.’ 

So  what  does  the  score  mount  up  to  for 
this  question?  Three  absolutist  answers,  one 
Marxist,  one  Christian  and  one  Islamic,  a 
Hindu  (secular  within  religion)  and  three 
broadly  humanistic,  although  these  by  no 
means  tally  with  one  another. 

What  history  is  taught? 

As  would  be  expected,  the  answer  from  our 
Russian  contributor  is  again  clear:  in  a  pano¬ 
ramic  treatment  of  history  from  the  Stone 
Age  to  the  present-day  he  teaches  ‘know¬ 
ledge  of  the  development  of  time  and  the 
processes  that  led  to  various  changes  taking 
place  within  the  world  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  eventual  victory  of  communism  and 
the  communist  ideal.  The  syllabus  content  is 
that  required  for  the  formation  of  the  good 
conformist  Soviet  citizen,  the  Ideas  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  and  the  constant  fight  between  the 
progressive  working-classes  and  their  ex¬ 
ploiting  superios.’  The  school  in  Sierra  Leone 
seems  to  work  a  traditional  Ancient,  Mediae¬ 
val  and  Modern  History  syllabus  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  European  kind,  but  its  teacher’s 
contribution  leads  to  the  belief  that  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  is  far  from  conventional  and  most 
imaginative.  Our  Indian  colleagues  tend  to 
give  the  subject  more  of  a  Social  Studies 
setting  so  far  as  school  children  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  for  the  older  age  group  there  are 
the  laws  of  history,  and  again  I  am  left 
wondering  what  these  laws  are  implied  to 
be.  At  the  UN  school  there  is  obviously  an 
attempt  at  a  holistic  approach  to  the  syllabus, 
and,  not  surprisingly  though  regrettably,  this 
is  the  only  institution  in  this  survey  which 
teaches  explicitly  about  the  United  Nations 
Organisation.  The  Heidelberg  school  gives  the 
impression  of  a  very  thoroughly  planned 
treatment  of  history  as  part  of  an  ‘Integrated 
Social  Studies’  scheme  with  the  emphasis 
preeminently  on  European  as  distinct  from 
world  history.  In  contrast,  the  accent  in  the 
Paddington  Australian  school  seems  to  fall 
more  on  ‘world  history  until  1950’  with  an  in¬ 
sistence  that  history  reveals  that  individuals 
and  societies  cannot  be  rapidly  and  funda- 
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mentally  changed  and  a  strong  moral  impli¬ 
cation  that  what  history  is  about  is  the  story 
of  the  gradual  evolution  of  all  societies  on 
Western  democratic  lines.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  from  Jannali  High  School,  New  South 
Wales  that  the  girls  there  are  urged  to  explore 
the  broader  issues:  ‘Asian  history  since  cl  600 
in  which  the  study  of  China  or  India  and  a 
related  civilisation  is  intended  to  challenge 
assumptions  implicit  in  European  attitudes  to 
Asia  and  foster  a  fresh  approach;  and  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  modern  world  in  which  students 
must  study  the  revolution  in  France  or  Rus¬ 
sia  (compulsory)  and  one  other  of  the  1848 
revolutions,  China  or  The  Third  World  since 
1945  (two  of  Indo-China,  Chile,  Cuba,  Algeria 
or  Kenya).  Students  must  also  explore  some 
of  the  broader  issues  associated  with  the 
phenomenon  of  ‘revolution’  e.g.  definitions 
and  theories,  the  role  of  leaders,  social 
groups,  ideologies,  terror,  propaganda, 
guerrilla  warfare  and  counter-revolution.’ 

In  general  summary,  the  content  of  most 
history  teaching  as  here  presented  is  still 
strongly  nationalist  with  more  or  less  strong 
ideological  convictions  in  a  world  which  is 
still  not  treated  as  a  whole. 

How  is  History  Taught? 

The  answers  are  plain  and  unvarnished.  Pu¬ 
pils  in  the  Ukraine  are  provided  with  guide¬ 
lines  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
facts  that  clearly  illustrate  history  as  the  story 
of  class  struggle,  which  they  are  then  expec¬ 
ted  to  absorb.  Sister  Garry  in  Sierra  Leone  ob¬ 
viously  has  an  uphill  fight  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  methodolgy  of  rote-learning,  but  she 
makes  three  points  which  should  be  noted 
by  history  teachers  jn  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  is  that  rote-learning  can  to  some  extent 
be  combatted  by  encouraging  biographical 
studies;  another  is  that  in  those  societies 
where  technological  change  has  been  swift 
and  sudden,  the  developmental  approach  to 
history  is  unhelpful  —  cow  to  mechanical 
milking  perhaps,  but  not  foot-carriage  to  cycle 
to  car  to  airplane  because  for  most  students 
it  has  been  and  is  foot  to  airplane  and  the  in¬ 
termediate  stages  do  not  ring  any  bells. 
Thirdly,  this  contributor  draws  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  how  children  learn  about  the 
time  process  in  history  must  largely  be  deter¬ 


mined  by  the  ways  in  which  their  own  societies 
experience  time  e.g.  the  contrast  between 
African  and  American  time  as  experienced  in 
different  tempos  of  living.  In  India,  too,  it  must 
be  hard  to  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
textbook  and  rote-learning,  though  in  the  New 
Era  school  ‘a  wholesome  compound’  of  his¬ 
tory  within  the  framework  of  social  studies 
seems  to  be  achievable  and  to  act  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  these  evils.  In  New  York  at  the  UN 
school  the  lessons  of  Piaget  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  time-sense  in  children 
have  been  learnt  and  applied,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  sophistication  in  the  methodology  of 
history-teaching  seems  to  emerge.  This  does 
so  even  more  in  the  contribution  from  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  contributor’s  emphasis  on 
‘Problem-Orientated  History  Teaching,’  and 
—  an  unusual  and  striking  element  in  met¬ 
hods  of  learning  history  —  real  attention  paid 
to  the  role  of  the  negative  and  of  the  tragic 
in  human  affairs.  Finally,  our  Australian  col¬ 
league  once  again  strikes  a  practical  note, 
emphasising  that  there  js  a  place  for  the  art 
of  memorising  in  the  study  of  history  and  for 
frequent  tests,  but  she  betrays  her  real  gift 
and  style  of  teaching  through  the  remark,  ‘I 
bring  books  to  the  classroom  and  “sell” 
them.’  I  bet  she  does,  but  again  I  wonder 
what  are  her  criteria  of  sales-values?  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  international  schools 
the  answers  on  methodology  are  lamentably 
apparent,  rote-learning,  textbook  addiction 
and  the  teacher’s  ‘because  I  say  so’  authority. 

A  Word  to  the  Clients 

This  is  the  kind  of  message  I  would  like  to 
send  to  those  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  at  present  being  exposed  to  such  diverse 
versions  of  the  history  of  mankind:- 

START  by  recognising  that  all  your  as  well 
as  anybody  else’s  forebears  share  a  common 
origin.  Our  primitive  needs  were  the  same; 
our  story  at  least  until  the  Neolithic  Age  is 
basically  similar  and  concerns  the  food  we 
ate,  the  shelter  we  needed  and  the  social 
communications  we  used  for  our  mutual  sus¬ 
tenance. 

GO  ON  to  realise  (a)  that  our  paths  only 
really  began  to  diverge  less  than  10,000  years 
ago  and  (b)  that  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
as  recently  as  500  years  ago  our  forefathers 
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all  shared  the  same  destiny,  being  tied  to  the 
soil  and  (c)  that  .it  is  only  very  recently  in¬ 
deed  that  most  of  us  have  become  industrial¬ 
ised  and  urbanised. 

CONTINUE  to  stare  at  the  brute  fact  that 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  species,  we  must 
rapidly  learn  to  modify  our  divergences  for 
the  sake  of  mastering  the  three  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  population  control,  food  production 
and  distribution  and  environmental  pollution. 

FIND  OUT  (a)  what  were  the  values  which 
enabled  primitive  man  to  survive,  (b)  which 
other  values,  material  and  spiritual,  did  the 
various  civilisations  of  the  past  revere  and 
(c)  how  compatible  with  or  inimical  to  each 
other  were  they,  and  what  values  do  we  in 
fact  all  of  us  share  to-day  in  our  global  village? 

SEEK  a  reassuring  liaison  with  the  past  by 
latching  on  to  it:  the  use  of  history  is  indeed 


to  ‘to  light  the  present  hour  to  its  duty.’ 

In  a  recent  BBC  talk  (See  The  Listener  21 
June  1979:  What  Luther  says  to  Marx)  the 
speaker  speculated  on  the  paradoxical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  survival  of  the  old  Lutheran 
cathedral  in  the  Alaxanderplatz  in  East  Berlin: 
‘the  preservation  of  a  piece  of  the  past,’  he 
said,  ‘may  prove  to  have  more  results  than 
was  officially  intended  and  to  provoke  more 
questions  than  it  ought  to  answer.  In  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  paradoxically, 
it  may  well  prove  to  be  the  past  which  keeps 
the  future  open.’ 

Not  only  in  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  but  everywhere  History,  properly  ap¬ 
prehended,  keeps  the  future  open,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  best  justification  for  learning  it. 

JAMES  L.  HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS’  COLLEGE 
NEW  CROSS,  LONDON  SE14  6NW,  ENGLAND 


PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE 

The  College’s  Publications  Service  was  created  in  1966  in  response  to  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  works  emanating  from  the  Curriculum  Laboratory.  Central  to  this  enterprise  was 
the  curriculum  journal  IDEAS,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  February  1967. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  notion  of  ‘service’  the  policy  of  the  College  was  to  maintain  in 
print  the  increasing  number  of  publications  it  produced;  and  the  Publications  Service  is 
still  able  to  draw  from  its  stock  of  books  an  almost  complete  range  of  the  reports,  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  it  has  published  over  the  years.  In  addition,  because  of  the  demand  for 
bound  volumes  of  the  various  series  of  IDEAS,  Library  Editions  have  been  published  as 
attractive  books;  and  the  complete  set  of  the  five  series  of  this  curriculum  journal  presents 
in  six  volumes  and  some  1£  million  words  a  most  revealing  account  of  educational  de¬ 
velopment  during  the  past  decade. 

These  six  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS  covering  series  Nos.  1,  2  3A,  3B,  4  and  5  (i.e.  IDEAS 
Nos.  1  to  33),  are  on  sale  at  the  inclusive  price  of  £30,  if  mailed  to  an  address  in  the 
British  Isles.  (An  extra  charge  of  £4.00  is  made  for  mailing  to  places  outside  UK.)  The 
final  Library  Edition  of  IDEAS  embracing  Nos.  31-33  also  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
indexes  covering  all  of  the  articles  published  within  IDEAS  Nos.  1  to  33. 

Details  of  the  Library  Editions  of  IDEAS,  individual  issues  and  other  publications  are 
available  from: 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE, 
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The  World’s  Children:  How  are  they  Faring? 

Marilyn  N.  Maxson 


Some  years  ago,  whjle  I  was  teaching  in  a 
smalj  desert  town,  I  went  to  visit  the  home 
of  one  of  my  first  grade  students.  I  found  nine 
people  living  in  a  two-room  shack.  Two  double 
beds,  two  dressers  and  an  overhead  electric 
bulb  filled  the  main  room,  while  a  refrigerator, 
stove,  and  table  were  cramped  into  the 
second  room.  The  house  had  no  bathroom, 
no  running  water,  and  no  storarge  space.  All 
the  family  owned  was  contained  jn  this  rented 
hovel. 

Even  in  Arizona  the  winters  get  cold.  The 
family  had  two  small  electric  heaters,  few 
blankets,  and  no  winter  clothing.  One  look 
and  I  ceased  to  wonder  why  Anna  came  to 
school  with  lice,  dirt  caked  to  her  body,  and 
an  odor  that  precluded  any  child  from  sitting 
next  to  her. 

In  the  year  that  Anna  was  with  me  I  was 
able  to  get  some  churches  to  help  with  food 
and  clothing,  but  until  her  grandmother  died 
and  she  was  sent  to  live  with  other  relatives 
on  the  Indian  reservation,  there  was  no 
change  in  her  living  conditions. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  think  much  of  the  fact 
that  she  learned  something  about  reading  and 
writing.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  once  in  the 
classroom,  given  a  good  lunch,  she  would 
learn.  She  did  not  learn  as  fast  or  as  much  as 
I  thought  she  should  or  could.  But,  then  I  had 
never  been  cold  or  hungry. 

One  weekend  last  February  in  the  middle 
of  a  biting  cold  front,  my  furnace  went  out, 
and  I  began  to  experience  what  my  mind  had 
known.  Sitting  in  front  of  a  small  electric 
heater,  hour  after  hour,  with  clothes  piled 
thick,  I  felt  the  lethargy  of  cold  take  over  tell¬ 
ing  me  not  to  move,  not  to  think,  not  to  do 
anything  but  try  and  keep  warm.  I  did  not 
read,  write,  or  plan  for  classes.  I  simply  sat. 
But  what  I  had  not  predicted  was  my  reaction 
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when  warmth  finally  returned  two  days  later. 
I  continued  to  sit  savoring  the  feel  of  .it.  Work 
was  to  wait  until  my  body  had  returned  to  the 
feeling  of  comfort  and  well-being. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  Anna  felt  the 
same  way  in  the  classroom.  I  do  know  she 
liked  the  classroom  because  she  smiled  and 
laughed  a  lot;  she  simply  did  not  learn  very 
much  while  she  was  there.  From  what  I 
have  read  and  discussed  with  others,  I  don’t 
think  Anna’s  case  is  very  unusual.  In  fact,  like 
many  of  the  world’s  children,  she  is  underfed, 
underclothed,  undersheltered,  and  under¬ 
loved.  While  psychologists,  among  others, 
continue  to  exhort  us  about  how  children  who 
lack  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  love 
cannot  concentrate  on  education,  we  have 
evidence  that  some  individuals  override  these 
conditions  to  become  ‘self-sufficient,  coura¬ 
geous,  pragmatic,  patient,  and  compassion¬ 
ate  human-beings’.  (1 )  Unfortunately,  we  still 
know  very  little  about  how  the  lack  of  basic 
needs  affects  the  education  of  these  children. 
Nor  do  we  know  much  about  what  teachers 
can  do  to  make  education  more  meaningful 
for  them.  Why  do  some  (few)  children  sur¬ 
vive  despite  their  conditions  while  others  fall 
prey  to  them? 

Fulfilling  Needs 

Like  Anna,  children  who  have  many  unfulfilled 
needs  tend  to: 

‘“(a)  question  their  own  self-worth;  (b) 
feel  inferior,  particularly  in  the  school  situa¬ 
tion;  (c)  fear  new  situations  rather  than  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  a  challenge  to  growth;  (d) 
desire  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  familiar  (e) 
have  feelings  of  guilt  and  shame;  (f)  have 
limited  trust  in  adults;  and  (g)  respond  with 
triggerlike  reactions  to  apparently  minor  frus¬ 
trations”.’^) 

These  children  not  only  lack  sufficient 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  they  frequently 
lack  the  more  intangible  needs  of  love,  hope, 
and  identity.  As  teachers,  we  might  be  able 
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to  alleviate  some  of  their  more  basic  body 
needs,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  assess 
and  provide  for  something  that  you  can  only 
indirectly  see,  feel,  and  hear. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  some  very 
real  documentation  of  what  happens  to 
people  who  are  degraded,  driven  into  poverty, 
and  deprived  of  their  hopes,  dreams  and  as¬ 
pirations.  Over  100  years  later,  the  American 
Indian  is  still  fighting  for  his  identity,  still 
living  predominantly  on  a  reservation,  and  still 
attempting  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  poverty, 
disease  and  alcoholism.  He  has  had  to  build 
a  new  identity  for  himself.  He  has  had  to  find 
new  hopes  and  dreams.  And,  to  be  successful, 
he  has  had  to  assimilate  jnto  the  dominant 
white  culture.  Some  very  few  have  made  it, 
but  many  have  not. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  loss  of  these  more  intan¬ 
gible  needs  that  forces  people  into  bitterness, 
resignation,  despair.  When  you  lack  hope  of 
ever  improving  the  conditions  of  your  life,  you 
are  forced  to  fall  back  on  your  ‘survival 
self’.  (3)  Mere  survival  seems  to  breed  a  day- 
to-day  orientation.  What  food  I  had  yesterday 
may  not  be  there  today.  Tomorrow  is  too 
far  away  to  worry  about.  I  might  not  be  here. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  people  become 
fatalistic,  and  have  little  desire  to  do  anything 
else  but  exist? 

Unfortunately,  as  Fritz  Redl  and  David 
Wineman  document,  the  behaviour  patterns  of 
need-deficient  children  are  developed  rather 
early  in  life.  (4)  By  age  seven  to  ten,  some 
of  these  children  are  so  ingrained  in  their  way 
of  life  that  intervention,  even  to  the  point  of 
removal  from  the  situation,  is  both  ineffectual 
and  futile.  Children  who  have  spent  the  first 
few  years  of  life  rejected  by  significant  adults 
and  society,  at  large,  learn  to  depend  on  their 
own  instincts  and  sense  of  survival.  They 
develop  their  own  set  of  beliefs  and  values 
that  allows  their  ‘selves’  to  remain  intact  while 
placing  the  blame  on  someone  or  something 
else.  Excuses  of  ‘he  djd  it  first,’  ‘he  had  it 
coming  to  hjm,’  or  ‘everybody  else  does  it,’ 
allow  many  children  to  escape  any  conscious 
blame  they  might  feel.  Other  children  resort 
to  such  rationalizations  as  ‘why  should  I 
worry?  I  can’t  do  anything  about  it  anyway. 
It’s  God’s  will  (or  any  other  supreme  being) .’ 


Group  Behavior  and  Self  Concept 

Rationalizations  children  develop  for  their 
behavior  come  from  contact  with  others.  How 
children  relate  to  others,  in  large  measure,  is 
determined  by  how  parents,  and  significant 
others,  have  treated  them  during  their  early 
years.  The  child  who  watches  his  father  beat 
his  mother,  and  who  in  turn  has  felt  his 
mother’s  angry  blows  to  himself,  sees  coping 
with  anger  as  striking  out  at  others.  The  child 
who  hears  her  mother  screaming  at  her  father 
when  she  js  angry  and  then  has  her  parents 
scream  at  her  when  they  are  angry  learns  that 
one  handles  anger  by  screaming. 

As  children  come  in  contact  with  others 
outside  their  own  family,  they  bring  all  their 
early  experiences  and  their  perceptions  of 
those  experiences  with  them.  They  expect  to 
be  treated  as  they  were  at  home.  Adults 
should  either  like  them  or  hate  them.  They 
are  either  to  be  trusted  or  distrusted.  They 
can  be  controlled  or  they  are  controlling. 
While  other  adults  may  treat  them  differently, 
they  have  only  their  previous  learned  patterns 
of  relating  to  call  up.  Even  when  an  adult’s 
behavior  toward  a  mistreated  child  is  kindly, 
it  takes  an  extended  period  of  time  before  the 
child  evidences  any  change. 

Peers,  however,  are  a  different  story  en¬ 
tirely.  How  do  others  see  me?  How  do  I  want 
them  to  see?  Can  I  control  them?  Should  I 
lead  or  should  I  follow?  By  the  time  children 
are  eight  years  old,  they  are  well  aware  of 
their  peers,  and  they  have  begun  to  estab¬ 
lish  groups.  While  group  structure  may  shift 
and  change,  by  the  age  of  12  or  13,  the  pat¬ 
terns  have  become  much  more  rigid,  and  en¬ 
trance  into  a  new  group  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
Within  their  own  group,  children  have  estab¬ 
lished  fixed  ideas  of  how  to  view  others. 
Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  those  outside 
the  group  are  quickly  assessed,  and  their 
treatment  of  others  is  based  upon  those 
ideas.  (5) 

During  the  teen  years,  the  peer  group  takes 
precedence  over  all  others.  What  peers  do, 
what  peers  think,  what  peers  value,  affects 
what  the  individual  child  thinks  he  or  she 
should  be  doing,  thinking,  and  valuing.  Un¬ 
less  the  group  recognizes  the  adult  and  grants 
him  or  her  authority,  the  adult  can  have  little 
to  no  control  over  the  child.  (6) 
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Each  country  has  examples  of  the  strength 
of  a  chjld  and  his/her  peer  group.  One  12 
year  old  emigrant  student,  describing  Russian 
education,  noted: 

‘We  were  graded  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  But 
even  if  you  djd  nothing  at  all  you  would  get 
at  least  a  “3”.  Why?  Because  the  teacher 
could  be  punished  for  too  many  failures  and 
the  children  knew  it.  She  could  lose  a  chance 
at  promotion  and  the  principal  might  accuse 
her  of  being  a  poor  teacher’ (7)  (emphasis 
added). 

Groups  provide  children  with  feelings  of 
self-confidence,  belonging,  identity,  and  im¬ 
portance.  Much  of  their  self-image  is  entwined 
in  the  group.  To  break  with  a  group  because 
of  conflicting  values  with  the  home  or  society 
means,  for  many  children,  destroying  their 
link  to  what  little  acceptance  and  belonging¬ 
ness  they  have  found.  Few  children  possess 
the  strength  to  go  on  alone.  For  the  most 
part,  then,  whatever  expectations  the  group 
holds,  the  child  will  act,  whether  it  is  violating 
adult  norms,  or  getting  high  grades. 

Each  child,  within  a  group,  is  an  individual 
with  his  or  her  own  particular  needs,  wants 
and  desires,  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
hopes  and  dreams.  As  Herb  Kohl  points  out, 
no  child  has  one  particular  image  of  the  self; 
rather,  he  or  she  holds  a  number  of  ima¬ 
ges.  (8)  One  image  may  be  bound  to  the 
group;  another  to  the  family,  and  still  another 
to  a  private  world  of  dreams  and  nightmares. 
Unfortunately,  as  educators,  we  tend  to  label 
children  as  good  students,  or  poor  students, 
socially  well-adjusted,  or  loners.  Rarely  do 
our  labels  allow  us  to  see  the  complexity  of 
the  whole  child.  In  worrying  about  his  or  her 
intellectual  development,  we  forget  about  all 
the  child  has  brought  with  him  or  her  to  the 
classroom.  How  many  times  do  we  expect  a 
slow  reader  to  be  slow  in  everything  else? 
How  many  times  do  we  expect  a  problem 
child  to  be  a  problem  in  everything?  We  tend 
to  hold  singular  images  of  the  child,  and 
while  we  occasionally  get  surprised,  the  im¬ 
age  rarely  changes. 

People  are  complex  whether  they  are  rich 
or  poor.  The  child  who  is  poor  and  a  minority 
brings  to  school  just  as  many  images  as  the 
child  who  is  rich  and  of  the  majority.  The 
images  are  merely  different. 


‘Some  of  the  images  are  of  the  strength  of 
the  community  and  the  people  which  keeps 
life  going  under  intolerable  conditions.  Others 
are  images  of  hopelessness  and  resignation. 
Still  others  are  of  overthrowing  the  people 
who  control  their  lives  and  having  power. 
These  images  are  complemented  by  images 
of  assimilation  into  the  majority  community 
or  of  working  for  the  people  with  the  power 
and  developing  a  base  for  oneself.  Images  and 
fantasies  of  power  and  powerlessness  are 
constanly  present,  and  part  of  growing  up  in 
a  poor  community  consists  of  sorting  out 
these  images  and  deciding  how  one  will  re¬ 
late  to  others  members  of  one’s  community 
and  to  people  outside  it  who  have  control 
over  it.’ (9) 

All  children,  as  they  grow,  must  make  some 
decisions  about  how  they  will  relate  to  other 
people  outside  their  family  and  community. 
As  educators,  we  can  broaden  their  choices 
by  making  them  aware  of  differences,  by 
showing  each  child  that  we  respect  them  as  a 
person  who  is  unique  with  worth,  talent,  and 
feelings  that  are  solely  their  own,  and  by 
believing  ]n  ourselves  as  capable,  talented, 
thoughtful,  compassionate  human  beings  who 
are  educators. 

Beliefs,  Values,  Attitudes,  and  Stress 

No  matter  from  what  culture  children  come, 
they  hold  a  number  of  beliefs  and  values 
about  the  world  and  their  relationship  to  it. 
As  long  as  the  school  recognizes  and  perpe¬ 
tuates  those  beliefs  and  values,  the  children 
feel  comfortable  with  the  school  setting.  Prob¬ 
lems  arise  when  school  values  differ  from 
those  practised  at  home. 

The  child  who  comes  to  school  believing 
that  one  shows  respect  by  looking  down  when 
the  teacher  speaks  has  a  difficult  time  under¬ 
standing  a  teacher  who  keeps  saying,  ‘Look 
at  me  when  I  speak  to  you.’  Confused  by  the 
difference  between  home  and  school,  the 
child  may  withdraw,  containing  tension  with¬ 
in  the  self  until  a  much  later  time  when  he  or 
she  may  erupt  in  a  storm  of  violence.  Or,  the 
child  may  choose  to  overtly  display  the  ten¬ 
sion  he  or  she  feels  by  throwing  things,  pick¬ 
ing  fights,  or  challenging  the  teacher’s  au¬ 
thority.  Haven’t  most  of  us  been  backed  into 
a  corner  by  a  child  who  says,  ‘Make  me!’  And, 
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while  we  may  win  the  first  round  with  the  very 
young  child,  our  colleagues  frequently  lose  to 
the  child  who  is  older,  stronger,  and  more 
knowing.  Age  is  no  indicator  either.  I  once 
watched  a  six  year  old  terrorize  an  entire 
classroom  and  teacher.  He  was  three  feet  of 
muscle,  meaness,  and  anger,  who  could  walk 
the  length  of  the  hall  on  his  hands.  He  knew 
that  no  teacher,  or  the  principal  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  was  going  to  make  him  do  anything 
without  feeling  the  physical  consequences  of 
the  attempt. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  differing  value 
orientations  is  difficult  at  best.  It  takes  rare 
individuals  to  cross  values  lines.  Even  if  we 
agree  with  Florence  Kluckhohn  and  Fred 
Strodtbeck  that  all  societies  have  differing 
dominant  and  varient  value  preferences  that 
stem  from  attempting  to  find  solutions  to  the 
same  common  human  problems,  (10)  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  that  another’s  value  pre¬ 
ferences  may  be  equally  as  good  as  one’s 
own.  What  typically  occurs  when  value  lines 
are  crossed  is  that: 

‘Most .  .  .  take  the  safest  way  out  by  clinging 
to  their  old  identity;  that  is  the  pattern  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  majority  of  teachers  and,  not 
surprisingly,  by  the  majority  of  children.  Both 
sides  may  be  willing  to  (or  have  to,  under  the 
law  or  employment  structures)  play  along 
a  little  longer  as  if  they  were  still  feeling  each 
other  out  and  allowing  some  benefit  of  doubt. 
But  in  fact  both  may  simply  be  operating  in  a 
pretense  context,  awaiting  the  first  break  for 
getting  away  clean.’ (11) 

Reaching  Them  Educationally 

What  can  we  as  educators  do  to  reach  these 
children  who  lack  many  basic  needs,  possess 
differing  value  orientations,  and/or  lack  a 
poor  self  concept?  First,  we  must  remember 
that  school  cannot  do  everything.  We  cannot 
do  what  every  other  institution  in  society 
has  neglected  to  do.  If  our  society  really  be¬ 
lieves  that  children  should  not  be  hungry, 
cold,  poorly  clothed,  full  of  despair  and  resig¬ 
nation,  then  we  need  a  political,  economic, 
legal,  and  social  commitment  from  society 
—  not  just  an  educational  one.  Nonetheless 
we  cannot  give  up  hope  of  ever  making  a 
difference,  either.  We  know  of  many  examples 
where  teachers  have  had  a  real  and  lasting 


effect  on  a  child’s  life. (12) 

Our  best  asset  as  educators  is  our  attitudes 
towards  our  students.  Research  has  documen¬ 
ted  that  our  attitudes  influence  children’s 
behavior.  (13)  How  we  feel  about  them  is 
recorded  jn  the  work  they  produce  for 
us.  When  we  reject  them  by  word,  action, 
or  just  plain  ignorance,  we  are  telling 
them  that  they  are  ‘no  good,  worthless 
human  beings’.  While  I  think  most  of  us  would 
like  to  deny  that  we  feel  that  way  about  any 
child,  I  imagine  that  we  have  all  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  child  we  knew  we  could  not 
reach.  Sometimes,  we  have  literally  shunted 
that  child  to  the  back  of  the  classroom.  Other 
times,  we  have  had  him  or  her  moved  to  anot¬ 
her  classroom.  Occasionally,  we  have  quietly 
suffered  through  the  year,  expecting  nothing 
(except  possibly  trouble)  and  getting  just 
that.  What  we  generally  forget  js  that  children 
who  are  cold,  sick,  tired,  hungry,  or  rejected 
often  become  mean  and  withdrawn,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to.  They  never  had  the 
choice.  They  are  simply  afraid,  and  they  act 
on  their  acquired  survival  habits.  Because  we 
make  one  attempt  at  reaching  out  to  a  child 
and  fail  does  not  mean  we  should  give  up.  It 
may  take  weeks,  months,  years  before  our 
efforts  are  rewarded  with  the  trust  of  one 
individual. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  we,  as  edu¬ 
cators,  must  overcome  is  our  tendency  to 
label,  and  in  labeling,  to  judge.  To  what  cul¬ 
ture  a  child  belongs  should  not  matter.  Be¬ 
cause  a  culture  is  different  does  not  'make  it 
better  or  worse.  The  appellation  ‘culturally 
deprived’  assumes  that  a  child  lacks  any  cul¬ 
ture.  All  cultures  have  their  own  set  of  be¬ 
liefs,  values,  and  attitudes,  a  sense  of  self, 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  what  group  is 
theirs.  We  cannot  assume  that  because  child¬ 
ren  attend  school  they  necessarily  want  to 
adopt  the  school’s  beliefs,  values,  attitudes, 
sense  of  self,  or  sense  of  belonging,  or  that 
they  want  to  accept  the  choices  we  make  for 
them.  We  can  introduce  our  standards  and 
ideas  to  them,  but  we  should  not  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  indoctrinate  them.  They  are  individuals, 
and  as  such,  we  must  respect  their  rights  and 
choices. 

In  this  International  Year  of  the  Child,  we 
need  to  ensure  that  each  child,  regardless  of 
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race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national  or  social 
origin,  is  guaranteed  a  free  education  with 
qualified,  concerned,  humane  teachers.  (14) 
We  must  guarantee  that  each  child  has  the 
right  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society 
and  to  develop  individual  abilities.  And,  as 
educators,  we  must  attempt  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood 
within  each  child.  Let  us  try,  in  this  year  and 
in  the  years  to  come,  to  develop  kind,  thought¬ 
ful,  caring  individuals  by  being  kind,  thought¬ 
ful,  caring  teachers. 

MARILYN  MAXSON 
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The  United  Nations: 

Your  Window  on  the  World 


Marion  R.  Brown,  WEF  Representative  to  the  UN 


Have  you  recently  reviewed  your  thoughts  of 
WEF  in  the  context  of  our  privileges  and  res¬ 
ponsibilities  related  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations?  For  example,  think  of  WEF, 
our  voluntary,  non-profit,  non-governmental 
organization  (NGO),  along  with  other  NGOs, 
as  representing  segments  of  the  world’s 
people.  Our  organization  exists,  as  do  other 
NGOs,  to  promote  the  purposes,  interests  and 
goals  of  its  members.  There  is  a  growing 
trend  among  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
accord  status  and  recognition  to  NGOs  as 
expressing  the  views  of  the  people  and  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  them  as  a  voice  of  public  opinion.  At 
UN  Governmental  World  Conferences  facili¬ 
ties  for  meetings  and  communication  with 
NGOs  at  parallel  meetings  are  increasingly 
being  expanded. 

Our  Fellowship,  founded  after  World  War  1, 
in  1921,  expresses  purposes  and  goals  aimed 
toward  the  improvement  of  education  world¬ 
wide.  Through  the  years  we  have  seen  that 
there  grew  up  among  members  a  very  broad 
view  of  the  directions  educational  improve¬ 
ment  may  take,  but  always  within  a  framework 
of  certain  basic  principles,  purposes  and 
goals.  These  principles,  purposes  and  goals 
proved  to  be  the  ones  expressed  by  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  who  united  in  1945  to 
frame  the  UN  Charter,  following  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  II. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  the  UN  and  its 
17  specialized  agencies  such  as  the  UN  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  the  UN  Development  Programme 
(UNDP),  the  UN  Environmental  Programme 
(UNEP),  we  have  a  means  created  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  governments  of  151  Member 
States,  for  the  achievement  of  purposes  and 
goals  voiced  by  the  world’s  people  following 
the  holocuast  of  World  War  II. 


1921,  1945,  1979 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  humankind,  for  global  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  realization  of  those  purposes 
and  goals  we  believe  hold  the  greatest  pro¬ 
mise  for  our  own  welfare  and  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  all  the  world’s  people.  We  have  gone 
a  long  way  since  1945.  How  can  we,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  WEF,  representing  our  segment  of  the 
world’s  people,  fulfill  our  part  in  carrying  us 
forward  toward  the  achievement  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  goals  we  have  sought  since  1921 
and  join  with  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  ex¬ 
pressing  in  the  formulation  of  the  Charter  for 
a  United  Nations? 

Today  at  the  UN 

At  this  time,  your  WEF  representative  and 
alternates,  and  members  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  are  involved  in  preparations  for 
carrying  out  the  UN  General  Assembly’s 
Resolution  proclaiming  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child  (IYC,  1979),  the  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  (Vienna,  1979),  and 
the  ‘Women’s  Decade  —  Preparing  for  the 
Eighties.’  Plans  include  WEF  volunteer  com¬ 
mittees  and  cooperation  with  members  of 
other  NGOs  for:  visiting  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  meeting  with  students,  faculty  and 
parents;  disseminating  UN  resource  materials; 
meeting  with  citizen  groups:  holding  local  and 
national  conferences;  preparing  press  re¬ 
leases,  planning  and  requesting  time  on  local 
and  national  TV  networks.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  all  countries  WEF  members  will  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  one  of  the  UN  Information  Centers, 
located  regionally  around  the  world,  to  secure 
information  and  resource  material  for  dis¬ 
semination. 

Both  the  IYC  and  the  Women’s  Decade  have 
been  a  part  of  the  effort  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  rights  of  every  per¬ 
son  to  education,  conservation  of  health,  and 
medical  care,  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
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—  all  those  rights  which  enable  the  society 
and  the  individual  to  benefit  from  the  opti¬ 
mum  development  of  the  person’s  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Since  these 
are  also  the  purposes  and  the  goals  of  WEF 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  carrying  forward  the  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  efforts  in  this  direction  as  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  special¬ 
ized  agencies.  We  are  proud  of  our  many 
dedicated  members  who  have  been  and  are 
now  leaders  in  action,  writings  and  research, 
committed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
UN  Charter:  ‘We  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  determined: 

To  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  . 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  hu¬ 
man  rights  .  .  . 

To  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obliga¬ 
tions  arising  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  international  law  can  be 
maintained,  and 

To  promote  social  progress  and  bet¬ 
ter  standards  of  life  in  larger  free¬ 
dom.' 

MARION  R.  BROWN 


Marion  R.  Brown;  B.A.,  political  science,  M.A.  inter¬ 
national  law,  Ph.D.  social  psychology,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  Her  experience  includes  15  years 


as  a  teacher  of  social  studies  in  public  secondary 
schools,  6  years  as  assistant,  and  6  years  as  associate 
professor  at  the  City  University  of  New  York.  During 
that  time  she  also  served  for  three  years  as  the  editor 
for  a  CUNY  Division  of  Teacher  Education  publication, 
and  as  guest  editor  for  the  US  Section  January/Feb¬ 
ruary  1975  issue  of  The  New  Era.  She  has  authored 
articles  and  reviews  in  professional  journals,  and  at 
present  is  actively  working  to  promote  environmental 
education  and  global  education.  In  pursuit  of  this  in¬ 
terest  she  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
vice-president  of  the  Weis  Ecology  Centre,  Ringwood 
New  Jersey.  Marion  is  an  active  member  of  the  New 
York  Chapter.  She  attended  the  WEF  conference  in 
Tokyo  in  1973,  and  at  the  1978  conference  in  Michigan 
she  led  a  workshop  on  environmental  education. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

‘Children’s  Acquisition  of  Mathematics’  by  Ernest  Choat, 
NFER  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  1979,  Price  £4.75 
(ISBN  0  85633  154  6). 

In  the  late  1950s,  primary  education  in  England  & 
Wales  became  involved  in  two  movements  in  the  field 
of  teaching  ‘mathematics’:  a  ‘modern  approach’  to  the 
teaching  of  ‘orthodox  arithmetic’,  and  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  approach  to  the  teaching  of  ‘modern  mathe¬ 
matics’.  Ernest  Choat’s  research  work  started  during 
this  period  of  change.  He  has  enquired  into  the  ways 
young  children  acquire  mathematical  understanding 
with  a  determination  reminiscent  of  those  who  made 
vital  discoveries  in  the  field  of  medicine  in  the  past 
century;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  very 
real  world  of  classroom  practice. 


The  irony  of  it  is  that  Dr  Choat  is  not  ‘officially’  a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  And  yet  he  demonstrates  in 
this  book  that  he  has  an  advanced  understanding  of 
both  modern  mathematics  and  of  child  development. 
He  also  has  an  eye  to  the  politics  of  the  classroom  and 
to  the  more  public  cry  for  ‘standards’  in  numeracy  in 
the  time  honoured  usage  of  this  term.  Imagine  a  situa¬ 
tion  wherein  skills  in  number  are  acquired  within  the 
framework  of  a  growing  understanding  of  real  mathe¬ 
matics,  mathematics  which  make  sense  in  this  contem¬ 
porary  world.  This  is  Dr  Choat’s  area  of  enquiry.  His 
latest  book  reveals  that  he  has  located  a  pathway  to  an 
increasingly  deeper  understanding  of  the  ways  this 
fundamental  area  of  learning  is  to  be  explored.  A 
fascinating  piece  of  work.  L.A.S. 


WEF  Annual  General  Meeting  and  English 
Section  Day,  1979: 

A  personal  view 

Graham  Baines,  Education  Department,  Redland  College,  Bristol 


Some  sixty  WEF  members,  including  Prof. 
Sam  Everett  from  the  United  States  and' 
Francine  Dubreucq  from  Belgium,  together 
with  friends  from  the  bodies  collaborating  on 
the  previous  year’s  six  centre  project,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Commonwealth  Institute  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  18  and  19  May  1979. 

On  the  Friday  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Fellowship,  chaired  by  James  Porter, 
was  preceded  by  a  talk  by  Joseph  Lauwerys, 
a  former  chairman,  on  The  Moral  Dimen¬ 
sion’  which  it  is  hoped  to  publish  in  a  future 
issue  of  The  New  Era. 

On  the  Saturday  was  held  an  English  New 
Education  Fellowship  workshop  consisting  of 
discussion  groups  stimulated  by  short  intro¬ 
ductions  by  an  unusual  galaxy  of  ENEF 
speakers  on  ‘Education  for  Self-Discovery’. 
Suffice  it  here  simply  to  list  their  names,  with 
many  thanks  for  their  contributions,  and  to 
follow  with  a  critical  review  of  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  our  friend  Graham  Baines,  an 
experienced  educationalist  from  Bristol  but  a 
fairly  recent  ENEF  member. 

The  introducers  were:  Peter  Abbs,  Mr  Bate, 
Peter  Cadogan,  Dorothy  Clark,  Tony  Clayton, 
Catherine  Fletcher,  Roy  Harris,  James  Hem¬ 
ming,  James  Henderson,  Norman  Kirby,  Clive 
Peters  (chairman  of  ENEF  Council),  Ken 
Smith,  Margaret  Roberts. 


It  is  many  years  now  since  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  main  value  of  most  conferen¬ 
ces  is  that  they  provide  a  socially  acceptable 
way  of  bringing  people  together  to  talk  to 
each  other  on  a  personal  basis.  The  formal 
programme  is  necessary  both  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  participants  themselves  with  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  attending  and  (where  appropriate) 
to  induce  their  employers  to  allow  them  to  do 
so. 


I  did  not,  therefore,  attend  this  ENEF  con¬ 
ference  with  any  great  expectations  of  fresh 
enlightenment.  The  full  range  of  personalities 
was  on  display  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from 
those  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  who  were 
genuinely  and  painfully  seeking  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  those  at  the  other  who  felt  a  compel¬ 
ling  need  to  offer  it.  One  of  the  more  encoura¬ 
ging  features  of  ENEF  conferences,  however, 
is  that  most  people  do  try  to  listen  to  each 
other  and  the  common  conference  syndrome 
of  contributors  parading  their  own  pet  pana¬ 
ceas  without  overmuch  regard  for  anything 
that  has  gone  before  was  a  comparatively 
rare  phenomenon  on  this  occasion. 

In  terms  of  stimulating  a  wide  exploration 
of  the  central  theme  the  conference  was 
carefully  prepared  and  the  provision  of  a 
variety  of  introductions  to  each  of  the  three 
main  topics  was  extremely  effective  in  this 
respect,  achieving  a  high  level  of  participa¬ 
tion  throughout.  It  was  clear  that  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  had  gone  into  this  aspect  of  the 
organisation.  While  (as  one  would  expect  in 
such  a  gathering)  contributions  were  gener¬ 
ally  intelligent  and  articulate  there  were  areas 
of  discourse  where  the  discussion  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  surprisingly  unsophisticated. 
The  concept  of  ‘democracy’  seemed  to  suffer 
most  from  this:  the  naivety  of  some  of  the 
assertions  about  ‘true  democracy’  and  ‘real 
democracy’  was  rather  reminiscent  of  the 
Oxford  Union!  While  the  basic  notion  of  de¬ 
mocracy  may  be  a  relatively  simple  one  its 
practical  interpretation  in  specific  contexts 
is  often  extremely  complex  and  fraught  with 
intrinsic  difficulties.  In  addition  to  this,  argu¬ 
ments  about  democracy  are  rarely  posed  in 
very  helpful  terms.  While  the  contenders  may 
feel  that  they  are  arguing  for  democracy 
against  its  negation  they  are  usually  arguing 
about  who  should  be  better  represented  and 
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who  should  be  less  well  represented  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  implicit  criteria  of  their  own.  (My 
own  private  criterion  of  democracy  is  whether 
or  not  the  procedures  lead  people  to  come 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking!) 

Related  to  this,  another  feature  of  the  con¬ 
ference  that  I  found  slightly  surprising  was 
the  number  of  people  who,  although  far  from 
young  physically,  appeared  to  retain  an  es¬ 
sentially  youthful  conviction  that  this  or  that 
change  in  the  organisation  of  education 
would  produce  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
situation.  To  take  an  example  related  to  my 
earlier  point,  it  was  suggested  by  one  partici¬ 
pant  that  the  election  of  heads  by  their  staffs 
would  transform  schools.  Now  it  may  well  be 
that  such  a  change  in  English  schools  in  1979 
would  indeed  prove  beneficial  on  balance. 
But  it  must  be  at  least  15  years  since  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  actual  effects  of  this  procedure 
with  a  number  of  teachers  in  Finland  (where 
heads  of  secondary  schools  were  elected 
from  and  by  their  staffs  for  a  fixed  term  of,  I 
believe,  five  years  at  a  time)  and  found  that 
there  were  very  mixed  feelings  about  its 
value.  While  it  solves  some  problems  it  also 
creates  others.  Unfortunately  this  appears  to 
be  characteristic  of  all  organisational  changes 
in  education  unless  they  reflect  fundamental 
changes  in  attitude  and  belief. 

Even  so,  I  too  retain  one  or  two  childlike 
convictions  and  among  these  is  the  belief 
that  one  of  the  aspects  of  conference  organ¬ 
isation  that  would  often  repay  far  more 
serious  consideration  is  the  formation  of 
groups.  To  be  frank,  the  manner  in  which  the 
groups  were  formed  at  this  conference  was 
‘a  puzzlement’.  What,  I  wondered,  was  the 
rationale  underlying  the  allocation  of  people 
to  the  three  discussion  groups  on  the  basis  of 
where  they  happened  to  sit  down  at  the  first 
plenary  session?  Could  it  be  that  this  was  in¬ 
tended  to  achieve  a  random  distribution?  if  so, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  way  in  which  people 
are  distributed  on  such  occasions  is  far  from 
random  —  as  someone  was  quick  to  point 
out,  for  example,  all  the  people  coming  from 
a  single  institution  may  well  be  sitting  to¬ 
gether.  Just  how  groups  should  be  formed  on 
any  particular  occasion  depends  on  how  the 
main  objectives  of  a  conference  are  con¬ 
ceived,  and  one  cannot  go  into  all  the  com¬ 


plexities  here,  but  I  should  like  to  suggest 
three  general  principles  which  I  believe  to 
have  wide  validity: 

1.  that  one  should  start  from  the  assumption 
that  individuals  should  be  free  to  join  which 
groups  they  choose  unless  there  are  ex¬ 
plicit  reasons  for  restricting  their  choice; 

2.  that  when  some  constraints  on  choice  are 
felt  to  be  necessary  individuals  should  still 
be  left  with  the  maximum  degree  of  choice 
within  these  constraints; 

3.  that  unless  there  are  explicit  reasons  for 
not  doing  so,  the  rationale  of  the  constraints 
should  be  explained  to  people  and  their  co¬ 
operation  sought. 

In  this  particular  case  we  appeared  to  have 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  After  three  discus¬ 
sion  leaders  had  introduced  the  first  topic, 
for  example,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  people  would  be  free  to  join  the  leader 
whose  approach  most  appealed  to  them.  Al¬ 
ternatively,  one  might  have  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  groups  with  the  widest  possible  range  of 
pressure  on  people  to  go  where  they  were 
sent,  but  in  terms  of  relevant  experience.  In 
fact,  neither  condition  appeared  to  apply. 
There  was  a  measure  of  background  exper¬ 
ience  the  groups  appeared  to  be  quite  un¬ 
balanced. 

So  far  as  the  final  plenary  session  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  must  confess  to  some  uncertainty 
about  its  intended  purpose.  While  the  variety 
of  introductions  to  each  topic  was,  as  I  have 
indicated,  highly  effective  in  promoting  an 
exploration  of  the  central  theme,  by  the  same 
token  this  approach  also  ensured  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  would  be  extremely  diffuse.  Thus  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  such  a  structure 
would  lead  to  any  kjnd  of  consensus  regard¬ 
ing  the  next  step.  It  is  in  fact  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  any  sense  of  development  in  a 
conference  lasting  only  a  single  day,  unless 
the  objectives  are  very  limited  and  precisely 
defined.  One  reason  why  the  conferences  in 
the  series  entitled  ‘New  Themes  in  Education’ 
at  Dartington  are  probably  the  most  con¬ 
structive  educational  conference  in  this 
country  is,  I  believe,  that  each  evolves  over 
the  best  part  of  a  week.  It  is  perhaps  because 
the  organisers  of  this  ENEF  conference  real¬ 
ised  that  its  structure  virtually  precluded  the 
emergence  of  any  coherent  plan  of  action 
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that  they  provided  three  articulate  speakers 
to  initiate  the  final  plenary  session  with  pro¬ 
posals  that  they  had  clearly  defined  before 
the  conference  began.  Inevitably  it  was  these 
proposals  that  dominated  the  final  session 
and  since  these  were  related  only  loosely  to 
much  of  the  day’s  discussion  I  found  the 
device  rather  unsatisfactory,  but  the  pro¬ 
posals  themselves  warranted  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  As  I  understood  them,  they  were: 

1.  a  campaign  to  end  all  external  examina¬ 
tions  in  our  schools; 

2.  a  campaign  to  promote  a  far  greater  role 
for  the  expressive  arts  in  the  schools  cur¬ 
riculum; 

3.  a  campaign  to  end  the  dominance  of  ‘cer¬ 
tification’  in  our  society,  so  that  people  are 
treated  on  their  individual  merits  at  a  more 
personal  level. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  less  clear  about 
the  nature  of  the  last  proposal  and  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  it,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  based  on  the  view  that  we  rely 
too  much  on  ‘paper  qualifications’,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  employing  and  promoting  people. 
Most  ENEF  members  would  probably  sym¬ 
pathise  with  this  view  at  an  intuitive  level  but 
its  practical  implications  have  to  be  carefully 
considered.  While  ‘certification’  undoubtedly 
has  some  undesirable  features  one  has  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  practical  alterna¬ 
tives  are  not  even  more  objectionable. 

Clearly,  a  similar  problem  arises  in  regard 
to  the  first  proposal  (with  which  it  is  clearly 
linked)  but  here  I  feel  that  we  are  on  some¬ 
what  firmer  ground,  in  that  this  proposal  is 
both  more  specific  and  related  to  a  more 
specific  context,  and  moreover  one  with  which 
most  of  us  are  personally  familiar.  As  one 
participant  pointed  out,  all  three  proposals 
can  be  seen  as  related  to  eoch  o+her,  and 
certainly  as  consistent  with  one  another.  For 
example,  I  would  regard  the  need  for  child¬ 
ren  to  have  far  greater  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  through  the  expressive  arts  as  one  of 
the  primary  arguments  for  seeking  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  external  examinations.  It  may  well 
be,  therefore,  that  although  these  proposals 
were  in  a  sense  simply  grafted  on  to  the 
earlier  discussions  they  do  nevertheless  pro¬ 
vide  a  useful  lead  into  the  next  stage  of  the 
debate.  Possibly  the  first  two  at  least  could 


be  integrated  into  a  single  coherent  objective 
whose  implications  could  be  explored  in' 
detail  at  a  more  highly  focused  conference, 
with  a  view  to  hammering  out  a  clear  policy 
for  the  ENEF  in  the  immediate  future. 

So  much  for  the  formal  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  To  return  to  where  I  began,  I  met 
and  talked  to  a  number  of  interesting  people 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  also  met  a  very 
likeable  young  woman  —  and  what  more 
could  one  wish  for  on  such  a  glorious  sum¬ 
mer  day! 

GRAHAM  BAINES 
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‘A  man  digging  knee-deep  in  a  muddy  ditch,’ 
wrote  Edward  Thring,  ‘with  banks  so  high  as 
to  shut  out  the  landscape,  in  a  hot  sun,  and 
with  a  permanent  swarm  of  flies  and  gnats 
round  his  head,  is  no  unfair  description  of 
the  life  of  many  a  deserving  teacher.’ 

Well,  up  to  a  point.  Thring  was  boldly  right 
to  bang  and  shake  his  fist  at  all  those  arm¬ 
chair  and  committee-room  theorists  who 
make  recommendations  to  teachers  without, 
apparently,  the  slightest  idea  of  the  day-to-day 
practicalities  of  a  teacher’s  life.  But  his 
metaphor  was  wrong  (as  of  course  he  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  quick  and  impassioned 
to  emphasise)  insofar  as  it  doubted  that 
teachers  can  and  do  engage  in  careful  and 
creative  thought  and  action. 

The  first  four  articles  in  this  issue  of  The 
New  Era  are  all  by  classroom  teachers.  They 
are  very  down-to-earth  —  very  hard-headed 
and  hard-nosed.  Also,  they  reflect  impres¬ 
sively  careful  and  creative  thought. 

The  first  describes  the  development  of  a 
Social  Studies  unit  on  Rights  and  Responsi¬ 
bilities  in  a  school  where  the  academic  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  students  are  perhaps  lower 
than  average.  It  examines  in  some  detail  the 
problems  of  selecting  appropriate  content 
and  method,  and  discusses  frankly  failures  as 
well  as  successes.  A  continuous  theme  is  the 
search  for  ways  of  enabling  students  to  ex¬ 
perience,  physically  and  emotionally,  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  rights,  interdependence,  in¬ 
equality  and  discrimination.  It  js  suggested 
that  real  understanding  —  the  kind  that 
affects  behaviour  —  js  not  likely  to  emerge 
from  a  purely  intellectual  approach.  Nor,  the 
article  concludes,  will  it  do  so  if  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  climate  of  the  school  are  at  variance 
with  the  aims  of  the  course. 

The  description  of  India  Day  illustrates 
another  approach,  this  time  with  younger 


pupils.  A  whole  school  day  and  an  evening 
were  spent  in  a  celebration  of  Indian  life  and 
culture,  with  many  people  in  the  local  area 
involved  as  helpers  and  visitors. 

The  preparation  for  a  visit  to  Tanzania  by 
students  from  Stantonbury  reflects  a  similar 
degree  of  community  involvement.  The  whole 
venture  was  also,  Ijke  India  Day,  closely  tied 
into  the  regular  curriculum.  In  scope,  how¬ 
ever,  the  preparation  and  visit  are  singularly 
ambitious,  and  may  give  cause  to  reflect  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  variety  of  learning  ex¬ 
periences  offered  to  students  is  often  limited 
by  a  lack  of  imagination  and  drive  father  than 
of  financial  resources. 

The  World  Studies  course  at  Groby  Com¬ 
munity  College  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  David  Selby  and  his  colleagues 
write  about  the  strategy  and  tactics  which 
they  are  using  to  gain  acceptance  for  it,  and 
about  their  problems  and  succeses. 

A  characteristic  common  to  almost  all  the 
activities  described  here  is  that  they  give  rise 
to  a  close  involvement  of  staff  and  students 
with  people  living  in  the  surrounding  area. 
A  reader  of  these  articles  might  therefore 
quite  appropriately  ask  whether  this  is  per¬ 
haps  a  necessary  condition  for  successful 
work  in  World  Studies:  can  students  realisti¬ 
cally  be  expected  to  develop  an  active  con¬ 
cern  for  the  wider  world  if  their  school  is  not 
making  positive  efforts  to  break  down  the 
barriers  immediately  round  it? 

A  school  making  extensive  use  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  expertise  available  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  frequently  inviting  visitors  to  come  in 
and  students  to  pursue  their  concerns  and 
research  outside  where  necessary,  is  one 
image  suggested  by  the  articles  that  follow. 
It  is  strikingly  different  from  Thring’s  image  of 
the  muddy  ditch. 
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A  Continuous  Processof  Change  and 
Refinement: 

a  course  on  human  rights  and  responsibilities 

Simon  Fisher,  Christopher  David,  Berna  Fitzgerald,  David  Small,  Hartcliffe  School,  Bristol 


Hartciiffe  is  an  11-18  comprehensive  school  with  some 
2,000  pupils,  situated  in  a  large  council  housing  estate 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bristol. 

This  article  looks  at  a  part  of  the  Social  Studies 
curriculum,  which  is  taught  to  nearly  all  4th  and  5th 
Year  pupils.  It  describes  how  a  team  of  teachers  is 
attempting  to  bring  world  issues  to  life  for  largely 
early-leaving,  non-academic  pupils.  It  examines  the 
issues  at  stake  as  the  course  has  been  revised  over 
the  last  18  months  and  discusses  the  emphasis  placed 
on  experiential  activities.  These  are  seen  both  as 
arousing  the  interest  of  pupils  and  as  a  powerful  means 
to  promote  understanding  and  active  social  concern. 

The  article  describes  a  continuing  process,  not  a 
finished  product.  It  suggests  finally  that  unless  the 
school  climate  and  structure  reflect  the  values  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  course,  pupils  can  be  expected  to  learn 
little  of  what  is  intended. 


Social  Studies  at  Hartcliffe 

The  staff  handbook  produced  by  Hartcliffe 
School  for  new  members  of  staff  starts,  like 
numerous  other  school  publications  no  doubt, 
with  a  sweeping  introductory  section  on  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  school.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  need  to  teach  and  organise 
pupils  in  a  way  which  will  be  ‘relevant  to  the 
lives  they  will  lead’,  to  give  them  ‘a  truer  ap¬ 
preciation  of  modern  society’  and  of  ‘the 
points  of  tension  which  may  help  the  next 
generation  to  develop  more  just,  humane  and 
satisfying  ways  of  living.’ 

Agreement  on  generalised  aims  such  as 
these  is  easily  attainable;  attempts  to  specific¬ 
ally  relate  certin  areas  of  the  curriculum  to 
their  realisation  give  rise  to  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion,  dissension  and  doubt. 

Hartcliffe  is  a  large  split-site  comprehensive 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bristol.  Its  pupils  come 
mainly  from  the  surrounding  council  estate, 
while  there  is  also  a  significant  minority  from 
a  nearby  private  development.  The  vast  maj¬ 
ority  leave  school  at  the  earliest  opportuniy, 
although  enough  stay,  for  one  year  at  least,  to 
constitute  a  viable  sixth  form. 


The  core  curriculum  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  includes  a  compulsory  social  studies 
course  which  has  been  developed  by  a  staff 
team  over  the  past  five  years.  It  consists  of 
five  units,  each  lasting  one  term,  and  covers 
the  following  topics:  The  Individual  and  Oth¬ 
ers,  The  Urban  Environment,  Work  and  Leis¬ 
ure,  Communication,  and  Rights  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities. 

A  close  examination  of  some  of  the  methods 
and  materials  used  for  the  unit  on  Rights  and 
Responsibilities,  and  of  the  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  of  change  and  refinement  in  which  the 
staff  teaching  it  have  become  involved,  illus¬ 
trates  many  of  the  problems  arising  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  world  issues  come  alive  for 
the  early-leaving,  non-academic  pupils  of  a 
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school  such  as  Hartcliffe. 

The  unit  was  first  introduced  into  the  Social 
Studies  programme  in  1977.  During  the  term 
preceding  its  introduction,  lengthy,  sometimes 
heated  discussions  took  place  as  the  Social 
Studies  staff  team  attempted  to  define  which 
issues  should  be  given  priority,  and  the  best 
methods  of  putting  them  across. 

Pupil-initiated  projects  take  three  to  four 
weeks  of  each  term’s  work  in  Social  Studies, 
leaving  only  seven  or  eight  double  lessons  of 
just  over  two  hours  to  tackle  issues  which 
might  be  considered  basic  to  each  unit.  The 
restrictions  of  time  were  not  fully  appreciated 
in  the  early  stages,  as  the  original  ambitious 
statement  to  the  C.S.E.  board  shows: 


Subject  matter  to  be  tested  in  the  exam 

1 —  An  overview  of  the  scope  of  the  unit  and 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  Rights  and  Responsibility. 

2 —  Children  -  the  respective  rights  of  child¬ 
ren,  parents,  teachers  at  home  and  at 
school. 

3 —  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  people 
under  age  in  relation  to  the  law,  police 
and  the  courts. 

4 —  The  concepts  of  Rights  in  relation  to 
those  in  the  Third  World  who  do  not 
have  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
and  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  do. 
Some  understanding  of  their  causes  and 
consideration  of  possible  action.  (Case- 
study  of  Zambia.) 


TABLE  ONE:  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Programme  for  Summer  1979 

Week 

Topic 

Method/Resources 

1 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  rights  and  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Visitors  with  first-hand  experience  of  the  denial  of 
rights.  (Chile,  South  Africa).  Stories  of  people  deprived 
of  rights  in  UK  and  overseas. 

Booklet. 

Pupils  write  own  Charter  of  Rights. 

Relate  to  UN  Charter. 

2 

The  extent  of  inequality-contrast  between  rich 
and  poor. 

‘Cake  and  Coke’ 

Boardgame  —  Poor  Man’s  Cakewalk. 

Booklet. 

Role-play. 

3 

Issues  of  control-idea  of  rich  countries’  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Film:  Spare  a  Thought. 

Booklet. 

Zambia/UK  simulation. 

4 

Immigration  In  its  global  context  —  Race  Re¬ 
lations  and  Ethnic  Minority  Groups  in  the  UK. 

Hoax  ‘letter’  from  Magistrates  Court. 

How  much  do  you  know?  Quiz. 

Booklet:  examples  of  discrimination 
:  facts  about  immigration 

Pupils  prepare  own  quiz  for  parents/adults  on  know¬ 
ledge  and  attitudes. 

5 

Race  Relations  and  Ethnic  Minority  Groups 

continued. 

Visitors  from  ethnic  minority  groups  discuss  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  UK. 

Structured  Essay. 

Wall  Display. 

6 

Rights  and  the  Law  —  with  special  reference 
to  ethnic  minorities,  and  to  young  people. 

Role-Play  of  court  scene. 

Booklet. 

7 

The  Law  In  Action. 

Visit  to  the  courts. 

8 

Assessment. 

Preparation. 

Written  test. 

9  to 
12 

Projects. 

Involvement,  service  and/or  research  mainly  outside 
the  school. 
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5 —  Excessive  violation  of  Human  Rights  in 
cases  of  imprisonment  and  torture  for 
political  views. 

6 —  A  consideration  of  situations,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  people  are 
deprived  of  rights  because  of  race, 
colour  or  sex. 

What  in  fact  emerged  was  a  course  which 
started  with  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  proceeded  to  compare 
their  situation  with  that  prevailing  in  the  Third 
World,  and  ended,  via  the  extreme  case  of 
South  Africa,  by  looking  at  the  racial  tensions 
in  Britain. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  projects  produced  by 
individuals  or  small  groups  during  the  final 
weeks  would  result  in  a  good  deal  of  sharing 
of  information  and  insight  with  other  members 
of  the  class  and  thus  reflect  in  a  small  way  the 
value  of  co-operation  and  reciprocity. 

The  same  staff  revised  this  outline,  and  all 
the  resource  materials  they  had  produced, 
extensively  over  a  period  of  18  months  taking 
into  account  evident  failures  and  omissions 
and,  more  prosaically,  an  acute  shortage  of 
funds. 

Successes  and  failures 

Students  initially  tended  to  view  the  course 
with  some  scepticism,  and  memories  of  les¬ 
sons  which  failed  to  motivate  or  provoke  them 
were  strong.  A  film  shown  on  the  first  morning, 
chosen  to  provide  a  stimulating  example  of 
the  way  concern  for  Human  Rights  can  lead  to 
self-sacrifice,  turned  out  to  have  been  made 
after  Jan  Palach’s  death  and  showed  only, 
and  at  great  length,  huge  crowds  of  people  in 
mourning.  The  often  poor  sound  and  vision 
reflected  the  secrecy  in  which  the  film  had 
been  made.  Why  hadn’t  we  looked  at  it  first? 
There  were  excellent  reasons  why  this  had 
proved  impossible  but  the  price  in  student 
boredom  had  been  high.  Films  would  have  to 
be  much  better  vetted  in  future. 

Some  of  the  students  had  gone  on  court 
visits  during  which  they  had  had  to  sit  through 
long  adjournments  or  prolonged  renewals  of 
pub  licences,  and  one  teacher  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  harangued  by  the  Magistrate  for  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  his  class,  who  had  had  to  leave  to 
catch  the  bus  before  the  end  of  a  session. 
Was  it  worth  continuing  with  these? 


The  section  on  ethnic  minority  groups  in 
Britain  had  occupied  only  one  eighth  of  the 
course,  and  the  final  eighth  at  that.  Was  this  a 
real  measure  of  its  importance? 

The  projects,  although  useful  in  themselves, 
had  often  concerned  issues  outside  the  scope 
of  the  course  and  the  hoped-for  exchange  of 
information  had  only  been  casual  and  spor¬ 
adic. 

Overall  there  was  agreement  that  the 
course  seemed  to  touch  on  too  many  issues, 
never  allowing  pupils  to  explore  one  concept 
or  topic  with  any  thoroughness  before  another 
was  introduced. 

There  were  sins  of  omission  too:  Women’s 
Rrghts  had  not  found  its  way  into  the  prog¬ 
ramme  even  though  it  was  a  live  issue,  verbal¬ 
ised  or  not,  in  every  classroom.  On  the  method 
side  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  fiction 
which  could  bring  complicated  or  abstract 
ideas  into  personal  focus. 

But  there  had  been  successes  too.  The 
presence  of  an  invited  West  Indian  or  Paki¬ 
stani  in  the  classroom  ably  dominating  the 
proceedings  for  an  hour  or  so  had  done  more 
to  break  down  stereotypes  in  a  largely  white 
school  than  any  amount  of  description  or 
factual  material. 

A  comparison  of  films  favourable  and  host¬ 
ile  to  the  South  African  regime  had  provided 
an  excellent  stimulus  for  discussion  on  the 
value  and  credibility  of  film  as  evidence,  as 
well  as  on  apartheid. 

A  court-room  role-play  had  capitalised  most 
effectively  and  enjoyably  on  the  initial  visit. 

In  sessions  on  the  Third  World  some  groups 
had  genuinely  begun  to  feel  what  it  must  be 
like  to  be  deprived  of  the  most  elementary 
rights.  There  had  been  the  ‘Cake  and  Coke’ 
simulation,  in  which  teachers  distributed  un¬ 
limited  fizzy  drink,  biscuits  and  cake  to  a  few, 
randomly  selected  pupils  in  each  class.  When 
they  could  consume  no  more  the  teachers  left 
the  room  for  several  minutes  before  returning 
to  explore  the  behaviour  and  feelings  of  both 
well-fed  and  deprived. 

An  adaptation  of  Oxfam’s  Aid  Committee 
Game  had  by  all  accounts  enabled  this  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  global 
inequalities,  and  for  remedial  action  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  this  version  each  class  became  the 
Cabinet  of  Zambia  discussing  cuts  in  the  de- 
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velopment  programme  as  a  result  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  price  of  copper  and  a  reduction  in  aid 
receipts.  Judicious  feeding  in  of  messages 
from  a  fictitious  —  and  fickle  —  Britain  prov¬ 
ided  the  essential  relationship  with  which  the 
rich  world,  and  led  to  some  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  interdependence.  If  Britain 
could  cut  off  aid,  why  couldn’t  Zambia  refuse 
to  sell  her  copper,  or  even  organise  a  cartel 
against  her? 

There  were  also  issues  of  a  more  general 
nature  to  be  discussed.  How  far,  if  at  all,  was  it 
desirable  to  have  a  problem-centred  course; 
wasn’t  this  to  impose  values  too  firmly,  too 
soon?  Doesn’t  an  emphasis  on  difficulties  risk 
exacerbating  the  fatalism  of  pupils? 

How  important  was  it  to  deal  with  the  pupils’ 
own  rights,  in  the  context  of  the  generally 
agreed  overloading  of  the  whole  term’s  prog¬ 
ramme? 

How  could  we  more  effectively  personalise 
the  issues  to  avoid  the  generalities  and  ab¬ 
stractions  which  students  often  find  unpalat¬ 
able? 

Outcomes 

The  outcome  of  these  discussions  is  summar¬ 
ised  in  Table  One.  Womens’  rights  and  the 
rights  of  pupils  themselves  still  could  not  be 
fitted  into  the  revised  course,  despite  the  many 
reasons  justifying  their  inclusion.  The  revised 
course  does,  however,  reflect  the  increased 
importance  attached  by  the  team  to  education 
about  immigration  and  ethnic  minorities  and 
to  the  placing  of  these  in  their  global  context. 

Less  obviously,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before,  it  embodies  the  conviction  that  ulti¬ 
mately  method  and  content  are  inseparable. 

As  the  C.S.E.  submission  indicates,  the 
overall  aim  can  be  no  less  than  to  influence 
pupils’  behaviour.  To  achieve  this  the  most 
fundamental  need  is  for  the  provision  of  reli¬ 
able  evidence:  facts  which  can  be  used  in 
support  of  rational  argument.  Additionally  it  is 
seen  as  important  to  introduce  certain  experi¬ 
ences  and  information  which  will  enable 
young  people  to  empathise  with  those  in¬ 
volved  in  situations  of  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  net  effect  of  evidence  and  empathy 
is  intended  to  be  provocative:  pupils  should 
begin  to  question  their  own  attitudes,  long- 
held  assumptions  and  stereotypes  and  in  so 


doing,  where  appropriate  and  necessary,  alter 
their  behaviour. 

More  specifically,  Rights  and  Responsibilit¬ 
ies  sets  out  to  encourage  pupils  to  adopt  a 
more  sympathetic  interest  in  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  human  beings,  and  to 
help  them  to  actively  take  their  share  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  maintaining  and  extending 
those  rights.  It  must  therefore  impinge  on  the 
real  lives  of  pupils  now  —  impart  ‘action 
knowledge’  in  Barnes  terminology,  not  ‘school 
knowledge’  which  remains  pigeon-holed  for 
school  purposes,  and  rapidly  forgotten.  (D. 
Barnes,  From  Communication  to  Curriculum. 
Penguin  1976.) 

Thus,  and  most  obviously,  the  classroom 
needs  to  become  a  place  in  which  mutual  sup¬ 
port  and  respect  are  pre-eminent.  At  its  simp¬ 
lest,  if  pupils  cannot  appreciate  the  right  of 
each  of  their  fellows  to  be  listened  to  (not 
simply  heard)  in  discussion,  if  they  cannot 
experience  a  climate  in  which  the  views  of 
each  one,  however  controversial,  are  valued 
and  can  be  freely  and  rationally  debated,  they 
have  little  chance  of  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  ‘rights’  or  responsibility’,  let  alone  be¬ 
coming  concerned  about  them  in  the  world 
outside. 

Experience  is  in  this  view  seen  as  a  crucial 
factor  in  learning  anything  of  value;  the 
emotions  are  to  be  respected  as  much  as  the 
intellect.  In  a  school  like  Hartcliffe,  with  a 
predominance  of  children  whose  academic 
achievements  will  be  very  limited,  such  an 
approach  would  seem  to  be  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  Experiential  activity  in  this  kind  of 
environment  acts  as  motivator  as  well  as  a 
means  to  deeper  understanding  and  empathy. 
For  those  who  reject  evidence  and  argument 
almost  completely  it  provides  a  possible  altern¬ 
ative  route  to  questioning  and  self-appraisal. 

Ethnic  minorities 

The  section  of  the  course  which  concerns 
ethnic  minorities  provides  an  illustration  of 
how  this  combination  of  experiential  activity 
and  simple  evidence  can  work  out  in  practice. 

The  first  morning  began  with  a  ‘letter’  to  the 
headmaster  concerning  the  forthcoming  and 
much  anticipated  visit  to  the  Magistrates 
Court,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  all  the 
pupils: 
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Dear  Sir, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  last  month 
requesting  a  visit  by  your  4th  Year  pupils  to 
the  Magistrates  Court.  Although  we  origin¬ 
ally  agreed  to  your  visit  we  have  since  had 
a  similar  request  from  Bristol  Grammar 
School  for  the  same  day.  We  feel  that 
Bristol  Grammar  School  should  have  pref¬ 
erence  over  your  school  as  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  obtain  more  benefit  from  coming  here, 
so  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  cancel 
your  visit.  I  hope  this  does  not  cause  too 
much  inconvenience  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
understand  our  position. 

Yours  faithfully, 

By  the  time  the  hoax  was  admitted  pupils 
had  already  had  some  mildly  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience  of  discrimination  and  had  displayed 
considerable  indignation  (‘Cor,  that’s  tight, 
sir!’). 

As  an  alternative  one  or  two  teachers  ad¬ 
apted  an  American  experiment  and  separated 
their  class  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  eye- 
colour.  One  group  was  then  treated  in  a  blat¬ 
antly  discriminatory  manner  for  a  brief  period. 

Following  from  this  there  was  a  quiz  which 
posed  a  number  of  straightforward  questions 
about  immigration  and  ethnic  minorities  in 
Britain:  for  example,  There  is  uncontrolled 
immigration  into  this  country.  TRUE/FALSE’. 
‘Since  1964  more  people  have  left  the  U.K. 
each  year  than  come  in  to  live  permanently. 
TRUE/FALSE’.  It  revealed  to  most  pupils  the 
extent  of  their  misinformation  on  the  issue, 
and  a  fact  sheet  enabled  them  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  true  state  of  affairs.  They  were 
thus  provided  with  the  necessary  means  to 
reach  a  reasoned  judgement  and  a  stimulus 
for  a  vigorous  discussion  to  follow.  Many  were 
impressed  enough  to  put  the  same  quiz,  or 
another  similar  one  of  their  own  making,  to 
their  own  parents  and  relatives.  (Others,  of 
course,  were  not.) 

While  the  workbook  for  this  section  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  personal  accounts  and 
stories  which  were  avidly  read,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  again,  the  presence  of  ‘real 
people’  —  in  this  case  the  invited  were  highly 
capable  West  Indians  and  Africans  —  had  the 
strongest  and  most  sustained  effect  on  pupil 
attitudes. 


Down  to  reality! 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
unit  leaves  teachers  with  an  undiluted  sense  of 
success,  or  students  with  an  exemplary  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  wellbeing  of  their  fellow  hum¬ 
ans.  This  account  of  the  course  to  date  has 
left  little  room  for  the  frustrations  teachers 
experience  as  a  result  of  defective  equipment, 
absent  visitors  or  resistant  students.  Nor  can 
it  encompass  the  inevitable  criticisms  of 
structure  and  content  which  will  shortly  be 
voiced  as  planning  meetings  begin  again,  in 
preparation  for  the  third  run  of  the  course. 

As  for  the  students,  a  recent  visit  to  the 
school  confirmed  the  feeling  that  the  course 
was  indeed  achieving  something,  while  still 
falling  far  short  of  its  expressed  aims.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  widespread  understanding  of 
key  concepts  such  as  Third  World,  Moral 
Rights,  Legal  Rights,  Responsibility,  Inter¬ 
dependence,  Discrimination,  and  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  attitudes  teachers  would  like  the 
students  to  have.  Their  real  attitudes,  how¬ 
ever,  may  remain  well  short  of  those,  bolster¬ 
ed  often  by  inexact  information,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments  show. 

On  Immigrants: 

‘Loads  of  kids  they  ’ave.  Twelve  at  a  time.’ 
‘Don’t  like  Pakis  or  West  Indians.  Don’t 
mind  ordinary  coloured  people  though.  I 
hate  Pakis.’ 
and,  slightly  ashamed: 

‘I’m  half-way  there.  Some  of  them  are  all 
right.’ 

On  World  Poverty: 

‘There’s  just  too  many  people.  They  need 
birth  control.’ 

‘Oxfam  helps.  Sends  millions  of  pounds 
doesn’t  it?  What  more  do  you  want?’ 
‘Britain  isn’t  rich  you  know.  We  can’t  afford 
to  send  them  money.’ 

But  there  are  many  hopeful  pointers  too. 
Comments  such  as  these  can  be  matched  by 
others  which  show  a  genuine  understanding 
and  a  knowldge  of  relevant  information.  There 
seems  to  be  a  considerably  increased  willing¬ 
ness  to  acknowledge  that  these  issues  are 
much  more  complicated,  with  global  ramifica¬ 
tions,  than  they  had  first  thought.  There  is  an 
obvious  desire  to  question  everything,  born 
perhaps  as  much  of  the  experiential  ‘tricks’ 
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and  how  to  teach  in  the  future,  they  may  well 
reflect  on  the  extent  to  which  the  ‘hidden 
curriculum’  —  what  pupils  learn  from  the 
whole  life  of  the  school  —  is  favourable  or 
prejudicial  to  their  aims. 

Course  and  school  must  be  in  genuine 
harmony  if  rights,  responsibility  and  inter¬ 
dependence,  and  other  key  concepts  and 
ideas,  are  to  mean  very  much  for  very  many. 

SIMON  FISHER,  CHRISTOPHER  DAVID, 
BERNA  FITZGERALD,  DAVID  SMALL 


The  authors  were  all  teachers  at  Hartcliffe  School, 
Bristol,  when  the  course  described  in  this  article  was 
first  planned  and  organised.  Since  April  1979  Simon 
Fisher  has  been  working  full  time  with  the  World  Studies 
Project. 


Learning  about  India: 
a  project  for  school  and  community 

Andrew  Shaw,  David  Doyle,  Immingham  School,  South  Humberside 


that  have  been  played  on  them  as  of  the 
effects  of  any  increase  in  knowledge. 

There  is  even  the  story  of  the  girl  who 
shortly  after  completing  the  course  found  her¬ 
self  on  a  bus  in  which  a  number  of  passengers 
were  making  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
Pakistani  bus  conductor  and  his  countrymen. 
Primed  with  up-to-date  evidence  about  the 
size  and  social  conduct  of  ethnic  minority 
groups  she  stood  up  and  rebutted  each  insult 
with  factual  information,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  on  the  bus,  including  herself. 

The  school  as  a  whole 

But  much  more  thought  is  needed,  there  is 
much  more  work  to  be  done,  extending  across 
all  aspects  of  school  life  if  a  course  such  as 
this  is  really  to  succeed. 

As  the  next  team  begin  to  consider  what 


Immingham  is  a  large  11-18  comprehensive  in  South 
Humberside.  It  regularly  holds  World  Days,  seeing 
them  as  a  important  part  —  but  still  only  a  part  —  of 
a  wider  programme  of  education  for  international  un¬ 
derstanding  which  includes  school  links  (see  The 
New  Era  Vol.  60,  No.  4)  and  courses  within  Humani¬ 
ties. 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  report  produced  by  the 
school  about  the  most  recent  Day.  It  shows  an  enor¬ 
mous  variety  of  possible  events  and  activities,  all  evi¬ 
dently  enjoyable.  The  detail  provided  and  the  list  of 
resources  used  will  be  invaluable  to  anyone  consider¬ 
ing  putting  on  such  a  Day  themselves. 


India  Day1 

India  Day,  held  at  Immingham  Comprehensive 
School  on  4th  April,  1979,  was  the  third  in  a 
series  of  World  Days.  In  previous  years  simi¬ 
lar  events  have  been  organised  around  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Australasia.  Although  this  event  only 
involved  the  350  pupils  of  the  Lower  School 
instead  of  the  whole  school  the  aims  were  as 
before.  The  Day  was  the  culmination  of  a 
term-long  study  of  life  in  India  and  allowed 
pupils  to  put  their  newly-gained  knowledge  to 


practical  effect.  Displays  were  mounted,  ac¬ 
tivities  arranged  and  entertainment  organised 
both  for  the  benefit  of  fellow-pupils  and  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  school.  The  latter  group  included 
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parents,  friends  and  pupils  from  local  junior 
and  infant  schools. 

The  annual  World  Day  now  forms  part  of  a 
wider  programme  of  education  for  greater 
international  understanding.  The  school  has 
active  links  with  other  schools  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  including  Northern  Ireland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hong  Kong,  The  Solomon  Islands  and  of 
course  India  itself.  These  links  involve  the 
regular  exchange  of  penfriend  letters,  photo¬ 
graphs,  projects,  booklets,  stamps,  and  so  on. 
Aside  from  these  links  a  number  of  pupjls 
have  penfriends  jn  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

Apart  from  the  international  aspect  of  the 
Day  it  represented  an  example  of  combining 
enjoyment  with  learning.  The  early  years  of 
secondary  education  are  not  dominated  by 
external  examination  requirements  and  there¬ 
fore  offer  the  opportunity  and  time  for  interest¬ 
ing  projects.  Similarly  there  is  also  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  onerous  need  to  consider  how  to 
assess  what  has  been  learned.  Too  often 
methods  of  assessment  determine  the  con¬ 
tent  of  and  approach  to  courses  of  study. 
However  to  those  who  visited  the  school  on 
4th  April  the  success  of  the  project  as  a  learn¬ 
ing  vehicle  was  undeniable.  To  quote  the 
local  paper:- 

‘The  children  all  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
doing  their  school  work  and  are  unlikely 
to  forget  what  they  have  learnt  for  a  long 
time  —  and  they  have  certainly  learnt  a  lot.’ 
India  Day  was  an  enjoyable  day.  The  course 
leading  to  the  Day  was  hopefully  an  enjoyable 
and  interesting  course.  However  we  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ‘playing’  at  education  and  without 
doubt  the  experience  led  to  real  development 
of  intellectual,  social  and  practical  skills 
amongst  all  pupils  and  to  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  lives  and  attitudes  of  our 
Indian  counterparts. 

The  Introductory  Study 

Pupils  undertook  an  eleven  week  study  of 
life  in  India  in  the  Humanities  lessons.  A 
lesser  period  was  spent  studying  Indian 
literature  in  English,  and  in  Design  lessons 
where  paintings,  models  and  craft  work  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  theme  of  India  were  produ¬ 
ced. 

As  an  introduction  in  Humanities  the  first 


two  weeks  were  spent  on  a  simulation  exer¬ 
cise  —  The  Martian  Map  of  the  World’  — 
designed  to  introduce  pupils  to  various  social 
and  geographical  world  concepts.  The  follow¬ 
ing  6  weeks  were  spent  on  an  introductory 
study  of  India  based  on  a  booklet  produced 
in  school  and  a  programme  of  films.  Each 
week  had  its  own  theme.  These  were  Images 
and  Facts;  Geography;  Children;  Homes;  Food 
and  Clothes;  Religion  and  finally,  History. 
With  one  70  minute  lesson  devoted  to  related 
films,  filmstrips  and  slides  each  week,  this 
left  only  two  lessons  and  one  homework  for 
each  theme.  Any  in-depth  study  was  not  really 
possible.  However  in  the  final  3  week  period 
pupils  were  able  to  choose  from  a  range  of 
topics  for  a  more  detailed  study.  These  topics, 
designed  to  culminate  in  a  display  or  ac¬ 
tivity  on  India  Day  itself,  were  Food,  Costume, 
Religion,  Children,  Modelling  (Homes  and 
Transport)  and  Art  and  Craftwork  (designing 
the  set  for  the  Day). 

A  booklet  was  also  produced  in  school  for 
English  lessons.  It  contained  Folk  Tales,  a 
modern  short  story,  poetry,  a  section  of 
English  words  from  India,  Children’s  Names 
and  descriptive  writing.  Subjects  covered  in¬ 
cluded  Bazaars,  growing  food,  floods  and 
animals.  This  formed  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
language  area. 

Exhibitions 

The  majority  of  exhibitions  were  mounted 
by  the  pupils  in  the  library.  A  substantial  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  area  was  devoted  to  a  Bazaar 
which  contained  a  Clothing  Shop,  a  Grocers, 
a  Sweet  Shop  and  a  Handicrafts  stall.  Visitors 
were  able  to  try  on  a  variety  of  Indian  cos¬ 
tumes  and  be  ‘made-up’  in  the  Indian  fashion 
in  the  first  shop.  The  Grocery  shop  was 
stocked  by  a  local  Indian  shopkeeper.  Items 
were  not  for  sale  but  the  cakes,  biscuits  and 
sweets  made  by  the  pupils  were  a  real  ‘sell¬ 
out’  in  the  Sweet  shop.  All  pupils  had  a  trial 
run  with  cooking  over  half-term  choosing 
from  about  10  recipes  including  chappatis, 
rice  buttons,  almond  halva  and  sufi  barfi.  The 
Food  Group  tried  out  a  few  more  recipes 
before  the  final  effort  was  made  to  stock-up 
the  shop  for  the  Day. 

We  sold  handicrafts  provided  by  Tearcraft, 
the  Third  World  Marketing  Group,  and  these 
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consisted  majnjy  of  cotton,  jute,  wood  and 
leather  items  produced  in  Calcutta  and 
Bangladesh.  The  most  popular  buys  were 
knitted  bags  made  by  blind  girls  in  Calcutta, 
strawcraft  pictures  and  bookmarks  and  jute 
sikars  much  demanded  by  houseplant-loving 
mothers.  Three  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
handicrafts  were  sold  during  the  Day. 

One  of  the  recesses  in  the  library  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  Hindu  Temple  dedicated  to 
Ganpati,  the  Elephant  God  of  wisdom.  It 
contained  a  decorated  shrine  along  with  holy 
pictures  and  images,  was  lit  by  candles  and 
had  its  atmosphere  laden  with  incense.  Visi¬ 
tors  were  met  by  the  priest  who  sprinkled 
them  with  coloured  water  and  upon  leaving 
they  received  a  gift  of  an  Indian  sweet  from 
one  of  the  female  attendants.  In  an  adjacent 
area  were  displayed  models  of  homes  and 
transport.  These  included  examples  of  vil¬ 
lage  and  town  houses,  shanty  dwellings  and 
dioramas  of  villages.  Among  transport  models 
were  a  railway  system,  a  river  complete  with 
boats,  and  an  assortment  of  ox-carts  and 
trams. 

The  other  main  area  of  the  library  was  the 
Games  Corner.  Here  it  was  possible  to  play  a 
variety  of  Indian  games  including  snakes  and 
ladders,  The  Waxbill  Hunt,  Guardians  of  the 
Treasure-house  and  throwing  the  cowrie 
shells.  There  were  also  two  competitions,  one 
a  Maths  Quiz  which  included  various  prob¬ 
lems  and  puzzles  to  do  with  life  in  India,  and 
the  other  a  Kim’s  Game  using  a  selection  of 
spices  from  India. 

The  exhibitions  in  the  library  included  one 
on  Stamps  and  Coins  and  another  on  Travel 
and  Holidays,  mounted  by  a  local  travel  agent. 
In  the  adjoining  Lecture  Theatre  were  wall  dis¬ 
plays  on  the  Indian  Cow,  Gods,  the  Sikh  Re¬ 
ligion  as  well  as  a  wall  of  photographs  of 
Indian  Life.  In  the  Canteen  the  entries  in  The 
Elephant  Competition  —  paintings,  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  collage,  models  and  craft- 
work  —  were  displayed  along  with  a  wall  of 
‘Facts’  about  India,  a  Food  Map  which  could 
be  smelled  as  well  as  seen  and  lastly  a 
display  on  musical  instruments. 

The  Gooli-dunda  contest  was  held  on  the 
playground  at  lunchtime  with  a  hit  of  31 
metres  taking  the  first  prize.  Also  outside  the 
school  there  was  a  pen  containing  three 


THE  PROGRAMME 


Day 

9.10-  9.30 
9.10-  9.30 
10.00-12.00 
10.40-10.55 
11.15 

11.00-12.00 
12.05-  1.05 
12.15-  1.00 
12.30 
12.45 
1.30-  3.30 
1.30-  2.20 


Announcements  and  Music  (Tannoy) 
Judging  of  Indian  Costumes 
Exhibitions  open  to  visitors 
Indian  Sweet  Shop 

Displays  (Music  Dance  and  Wedding) 

Film  Show 

Indian  school  dinner 

Exhibitions  open  to  pupils 

Gooli-dunda  contest 

Displays 

Exhibition  open  to  visitors 
Film  Show 


1.45  Displays 

2.45-  3.45  Film  Show 
3.00  Displays 

3.50  School  Closes 


Evening 

7.00-  9.30 
7.15 

onwards 

7.15 

7.30  and 

8.30 
8.00 

onwards 

8.30 

9.00 


Exhibitions  open 

Curry  tasting 
Film  Show 

Displays  (Dance  and  Wedding) 

Refreshments 
Music  and  Song 

Presentation  of  Competition  Prizes 


calves,  unquestionably  the  most  popular  at¬ 
traction  for  the  younger  children. 

Displays 

There  were  three  major  displays  —  Music  and 
Song,  Dance  and  The  Wedding.  The  instru¬ 
mental  Group  gave  their  rendering  of  the 
Indian  National  Anthem  whilst  the  choir  sang 
two  lullabies  from  Northern  India  and  an  apt 
choice  of  their  own.  ‘I’d  like  to  teach  the 
world  to  sing’.  During  the  day  dances  were 
performed  by  a  group  of  Indian  girls  from  the 
Rushey  Mead  Language  Centre  at  Leicester. 
Most  of  these  girls  had  only  recently  arrived 
from  the  Indian  state  of  Gujerat  and  they  gave 
a  most  entertaining  and  graceful  perfor¬ 
mance.  Early  in  the  day  and  during  the  even¬ 
ing  the  school’s  Morris  Dancers  —  previously 
instructed  in  the  art  of  Indian  Dance  on  a  visit 
to  Leicester  —  took  on  the  dance  spot  and 
performed  remarkably  well.  The  Wedding 
tableau  proved  very  [popular  (with  vistofe 
being  able  to  witness  the  customs  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  Hindu  ceremony.  Of  necessity 
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the  normal  three  hour  service  was  somewhat 
curtailed. 

Visitors 

The  Day  was  not  only  an  educational  exper¬ 
ience  for  the  pupils  but  also  for  their  parents. 
Traditionally  the  evening  session  has  been 
presented  as  an  Education  Evening  run  in 
co-operation  with  the  Parents  Association  but 
there  was  an  open  .invitation  for  parents  to 
visit  the  school  at  any  time.  Several  hundred 
parents  came  along  and  their  number  was 
further  swelled  by  parties  from  local  junior 
and  infant  schools. 

Although  the  Day  was  designed  with  older 
pupils  in  mind  the  Infants  had  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  time.  A  special  programme  was 
arranged  for  them.  This  included  the  chance 
to  try  on  costumes,  be  entertained  with 
stories,  song  and  dance  and  a  little  snake¬ 
charming,  to  play  a  number  of  games  and 
have  thejr  fingers  sucked  by  the  ‘Indian’ 
calves.  Their  very  lengthy  written  accounts 
made  on  returning  to  school  bore  witness  to 
the  degree  of  educational  stimulus  they  re¬ 
ceived. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  one  of  the  organi¬ 
sers  by  an  infant  class:- 
‘Dear  Maharajah, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  us  to  see 
your  work.  We  liked  it  very  much  the  boys 
liked  the  games  best  and  the  girls  liked  the 
dressing  up  best.  We  thought  you  was  a 
kind  and  elegant  Maharajah. 

Love  from  .  .  .  (20  names)” 

Food 

It  is  said  that  some  people  ‘eat  in  order  to 
live’  but  the  majority  of  school  children  ap¬ 
pear  ‘to  live  jn  order  to  eat’.  Food  therefore 
had  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  Day.  A 
sweet  shop  was  open  at  break  time  and  the 
Bazaar  contained  another  ‘branch’  primarily 
for  visitors.  A  good  deal  of  cooking  for  the 
shop  was  done  by  the  pupils  and  all  of  them 
experimented  with  simple  recipes  during  the 
term. 

During  the  evening  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sample  a  selection  of  curries  along 
with  chappatis,  papadums  and  rice.  Demand 
far  exceeded  the  quite  substantial  supply. 
The  main  feature  of  the  Day  however  was 


the  school  dinner.  Many  pupils  fully  expected 
to  be  eating  cross-legged  on  the  floor  in  ‘real’ 
Indian  fashion  but  unfortunately  —  or  for¬ 
tunately,  for  the  cleaners  —  this  did  not  prove 
a  practical  proposition.  The  meal  however 
was  truly  Indian  with  a  choice  of  curries, 
served  with  potatoes  or  chappatis,  with  an 
Indian  rice  pudding,  yoghurt  or  fruit  to  follow. 
All  pupils  received  a  souvenir  menu  written 
in  a  mixture  of  Gujerati  and  Hindi  which  baf¬ 
fled  all  readers  —  including  several  Indian 
girls. 

Publicity 

The  Day  was  covered  by  Yorkshire  Television, 
Radio  Humberside  and  both  local  news¬ 
papers.  A  summary  of  events  appeared  on 
‘Calendar’  the  early  evening  television  news 
programme,  whilst  the  local  radio  station 
allocated  to  us  a  twenty-minute  spot  on  thejr 
mid^afternoon  magazine  programme.  Both 
the  Grimsby  evening  and  the  Immingham 
weekly  newspapers  published  reports  and 
photographs.  Being  convinced  ourselves  of 
the  necessity  of  education  for  greater  inter¬ 
national  understanding  having  a  definite  place 
in  the  curriculum,  we  welcomed  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  the  media.  We  saw  in  their  interest 
the  opportunity  to  gain  wider  publicity  for 
both  our  belief  and  our  methods. 

Pupil  Reaction 

Certainly  the  Day  was  well  vindicated  by  the 
—  exclusively  positive  —  comments  by  pupils 
which  appeared  in  the  local  press: 

‘While  we  are  doing  this  it  is  more  fun 
than  normal  lessons,  and  we  are  learning 
because  we  have  a  good  reason  for  re¬ 
membering  it.’ 

said  an  11  year  old,  who  added: 

‘There  is  an  Indian  family  who  own  the 
shop  around  the  corner,  and  although  I  was 
quite  friendly  with  them  before  I  started  this 
work,  I  am  much  closer  now.* 

And  another  declared: 

‘I  didn’t  know  how  they  lived.  You  learn 
more  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
and  how  you  would  Improve  it  if  you  had 
the  power.’ 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  such  Days, 
and  of  the  other  related  elements  in  the 
schools’  programme  will  Indeed  be  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  this  learning  is  finally  trans¬ 
lated  into  action. 


ANDREW  SHAW,  DAVID  DOYLE 


The  authors  are  teachers  at  Immingham  School,  South 
Humberside. 


Resources 


Resources 

A  wide  variety  of  resources  were  gathered  to 
support  the  study,  too  many  in  fact  to  include 
in  this  section.  Therefore  the  items  listed  are 
those  found  especially  useful  by  the  staff  and 
pupils. 

FILMS  —  We  showed  2  or  3  films  each  week  during 
the  6  weeks  study  period.  The  quality  was  mixed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  following  were  considered  of  value: 

‘Four  Men  of  India’  (Naval)  —  a  good  introduction. 

‘Fifty  Miles  from  Poona’  (Concord)  —  village  life. 

‘Otterthotti’  (Concord)  —  village  life. 

‘The  Living  City’  (Concord)  —  city  life. 

‘Mother  Teresa’  (Concord)  —  lacked  vitality,  but 
informative. 

‘Mahatma  Gandhi’  (Naval)  —  interesting  material 
but  dated. 

‘India,  its  History’  (Naval)  —  reasonable  —  there 
seem  to  be  few  films  on  this  subject. 

FILMSTRIPS  AND  SLIDES  —  The  other  films  shown 
were  generally  disappointing  but  we  supplemented 
them  with  filmstrips  (with  and  without  taped  commen¬ 
tary)  and  slides  and  found  pupils  gained  a  tremendous 
amount  from  both.  The  following  were  found  particu- 
arly  useful: 

‘India’  (EAV  —  Mary  Glasgow)  —  four  filmstrips  and 
tapes.  Excellent  pictures.  Commentary  rather  ‘Popular’ 
in  approach. 

‘Western  India’  (CWDE)  —  pack  of  slidesets  on 
city  and  village  life.  Good. 

‘Hemalta  of  India’,  ‘Shishir  of  Bangladesh’  —  both 
Unicef  produced.  Excellent  for  early  secondary.  Focus 
on  daily  life  of  a  real  child. 

‘Village  Industries’  (CWDE)  —  5  slidesets  on  crafts. 
Very  good  standard.  Helpful  for  village  life. 

‘Bhutan’  (Unicef)  —  one  of  a  good  series  on  coun¬ 
tries  and  Unicef’s  work. 

We  also  used  several  sets  of  slides  purchased  from 
the  Slide  Centre.  These  included  —  ‘A  Walk  Through 
Bangladesh’,  ‘Village  Life  in  India’,  ‘Life  in  High  Asia’, 
‘Shanty  Towns’,  ‘Ceylon  Tea  plantation’  and  ‘India  — 
Progress  in  Food  Production’. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  —  We  obtained  useful  sets  from  Ox- 
fam  —  ‘India  —  Country  and  People’  pack  and  ‘Homes 
in  India’  —  also  from  CWDE  —  ‘Western  India’,  ‘Village 
Industries’  and  ‘L’lnde’. 


PACKS  OF  MATERIALS  —  Three  packs  were  valuable, 
all  from  Oxfam.  They  were  the  ‘India  —  Country  and 
People’,  ‘The  Riverboats  of  Bangladesh’  and  ‘Saman- 
vaya  School’.  The  latter  also  contained  a  wealth  of 
material  on  village  life. 

LEAFLETS  —  Sets  produced  by  Christian  Aid  and  re¬ 
lated  to  life  in  Calcutta  were  very  attractive,  especially 
to  the  less  able.  The  sets  were  on  Homes,  Food, 
Clothing  and  Stories. 

HEINEMANN  FOLDERS  —  The  World  Studies  folders 
produced  by  the  ILEA  and  published  by  Heinemann 
contain  a  wealth  of  information  very  attractively  pre¬ 
sented.  The  folders  were  found  particularly  useful  as  a 
resource  during  the  in-depth  study  period. 

BOOKS  —  We  ordered  no  books  for  pupils  use,  except 
for  these  loaned  from  the  County  Library  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Institute.  However  staff  found  the  following 
very  helpful: 

‘Come  Inside  India’  —  M.  Van  Horne. 

‘Mother  India’s  Children’  —  E.  Rice. 

‘Ask  An  Indian  About  India’. 

All  are  available  from  Centre  for  World  Development 
Education.  A  fourth  book  was  very  useful,  especially 
when  it  came  to  planning  the  Day  itself: 

‘Activities  and  Projects:  India’  —  Claude  Soleillant 
(an  American  publication  distributed  in  the  UK  by  Ward 
Lock). 

COMMONWEALTH  INSTITUTE  —  The  Library  and  Re¬ 
source  Centre  provided  us  with  an  extensive  loan  of 
materials  including  tapes,  records,  photographs,  slides 
and  books.  Two  groups  of  pupils  visited  the  Institute, 
one  group  for  a  ‘Focus  on  Bangladesh’  afternoon.  We 
were  also  able  to  purchase  a  variety  of  Indian  product 
samples  from  the  shop. 

LOCAL  SOURCES  —  We  received  invaluable  assistance 
from  the  Sikh  Community  In  Scunthorpe  who  provided 
groceries  for  display:  Indian  families  in  Immingham  who 
cooked  food  and  loaned  costumes:  Rushey  Mead  Lan¬ 
guage  Centre  in  Leicester  who  provided  information 
and  entertained  us  on  the  Day  with  their  dancing  team; 
The  Green  Dragon  Restaurant  who  put  on  a  real  Indian 
meal  for  a  large  group  of  pupils;  a  local  farmer  who 
brought  three  calves  to  supplement  the  Indian  Cow 
exhibition;  and  the  Parents  Association  who  met  some 
expenses  and  provided  much-needed  refreshment  in 
the  evening. 
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World  Studies  on  the  Runway: 

One  Year’s  Progress  towards  a  Core  Curriculum 

John  Aucott,  Hilary  Cox,  Alan  Dodds,  David  Selby,  Groby  Community  College, 

Leicestershire 


This  article  describes  in  detail  how  the  authors  planned 
a  World  Studies  course  to  be  taken  by  all  students  at 
a  school  in  Leicestershire.  The  course  leads  either  to 
CSE  or  to  O-level. 

(Teachers  outside  Britain  may  like  to  be  reminded 
that  ‘CSE’  —  the  Certificate  of  Secondary  Education  — 
is  typically  taken  by  students  who  leave  school  at  16  + 
and  who  do  not  continue  to  higher  education.  O-level, 
also  taken  at  16  + ,  is  typically  part  of  an  educational 
career  which  leads  eventually  to  higher  education.  The 
O-level  World  Studies  course  at  Groby  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Britain.) 

The  article  has  a  brief  introduction  and  then  six 
main  parts: 

1 )  The  Quest  for  an  O-Level; 

2)  Strategies  for  a  Consultation; 

3)  Reactions  to  the  Syllabus; 

4)  The  Consultation; 

5)  The  Decision  is  Made; 

6)  Preparing  for  Core  World  Studies. 


Introduction 

In  late  August  1978,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
fourth-year  students  at  Groby  Community  Col¬ 
lege  began  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the 
College’s  new  Mode  III  CSE  in  World  Studies. 
Obviously,  a  key  task  facing  the  team  of  four 
World  Studies  teachers  was  to  ensure  that 
the  course  was  launched  as  successfully  as 
possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
teacher  and  learner.  A  second  and,  to  our 
mind,  equally  key  task  was  to  obtain  certifi¬ 
cation  for  World  Studies  at  O-level  as  well  as 
CSE  level.  Some  fifty  fourth-year  students, 
regarded  by  Humanities  teachers  in  our 
feeder  high  (11-14)  schools  as  having  sound 
O-level  prospects,  had  been  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  O-level  Geography  instead 
of  CSE  World  Studies.  Most  had  opted  for 
Geography.  As  we  saw  jt,  World  Studies 
would  remain  at  a  disadvantage,  a  poor 
cousin  subject  eschewed  by  the  most  able, 
unless  it  was  also  offered  at  O-level.  Only 
when  World  Studies  became  a  joint  O/CSE 
course  could  we  get  to  grips  with  the  third 
key  task  we  had  set  ourselves:  the  elevation 


of  World  Studies  to  a  place  in  the  College’s 
compulsory  fourth  and  fifth-year  curriculum 
alongside  subjects  such  as  Maths,  PE  and 
English. 

1.  THE  QUEST  FOR  AN  O-LEVEL 

Groby  College’s  Mode  III  CSE  syllabus  in 
World  Studies,  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  New  Era  (1),  takes  as  its  starting 
point  the  premise  that  ‘there  are  certain  de¬ 
finable  problems  of  human  organisation  on 
this  planet  which  can  only  be  fully  understood 
from  a  global  point  of  view  and  which  can  only 
be  treated  on  a  global  basis.  Central  to  the 
syllabus  is  the  concept  of  the  global  village, 
the  word  village  underlining  the  fact  that  the 
contemporary  world  is  a  single  system  with  all 
its  various  parts  interdependent.’  Section  I 
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of  the  course  is  concerned  with  conveying 
basic  factual  information  about  the  Global 
Village  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  dispute. 
Section  II,  The  Global  Village  is  a  Village  at 
Risk’,  deals  with  key  world  problems  (listed 
as  Over-population,  Poverty  and  Affluence, 
Conflicts  and  Violence,  Structural  Violence, 
Reactive  Violence  and  Destruction  of  the  En¬ 
vironment)  whilst  Section  III,  ‘Pointers  To¬ 
wards  a  Better  World’,  looks  at  initiatives  that 
have  been  and  are  being  taken  to  resolve 
those  problems  (Towards  World  Government 
and  Co-operation,  United  Nations,  Other  In¬ 
ternational  Bodies,  International  Policing, 
Law  and  Security,  Human  Rights,  Peace¬ 
building,  Dismantling  Structural  Violence, 
Population  Control,  Alternative  Lifestyles  and 
Technologies,  and  Conservation.)  Section  IV, 
‘Involvement’,  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  involve  themselves  in  a  project  of  their 
choice  related  to  an  issue  studied  in  class. 
Students  preferring  not  to  become  directly 
and  personally  involved  can  choose  a  re¬ 
search  project  falling  wjthin  the  areas  listed 
under  Section  V  of  the  syllabus,  ‘Cohesive 
Forces  within  the  Global  Village’.  Work  com¬ 
pleted  under  Section  IV  or  V  is  written  up  as 
a  major  propect  worth  30%  of  the  marks, 
the  other  70%  being  given  over  to  course 
work  (20%),  an  oral  examination  on  the 
major  project  (10%)  and  two  written  exami¬ 
nation,  papers  on  Sections  I,  II  and  III  (40%). 

Where  were  we  to  find  a  compatible  O-Ievel 
syllabus  which  would  allow  us  to  teach  in 
mixed-ability  classes  and  which  would  en¬ 
able  the  final  decision  over  O  or  CSE  ex¬ 
amination  entry  to  be  made  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  course?  Why  not  write  our  own 
Mode  III  O-level  syllabus?  A  visit  to  the  offices 
of  an  O-level  examination  board  seemed  to 
confirm  all  we  had  heard  from  colleagues  in 
other  Leicestershire  schools  about  the  current 
attitude  to  Mode  III  O-levels.  The  boards,  we 
had  been  forewarned,  alarmed  at  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  proposals  for  a  16+  exami¬ 
nation,  were  in  no  mood  to  countenance  new 
Mode  III  proposals,  especially  in  ‘strange  new 
subjects  like  World  Studies.’  Indeed,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  widespread  articulation  of  concern 
over  ‘falling  standards’,  the  boards  were  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  prickly  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  schools  already  operating  their  own 


Mode  III  syllabuses. 

‘Put  your  ideas  on  paper’,  advised  one 
board  official,  ‘but  I  can’t  promise  anything.’ 
We  came  away  from  our  meeting  realising  that 
to  prepare  a  Mode  III  O-level  in  World  Studies 
would  involve  a  mountain  of  work,  negotia¬ 
tions  and  renegotiations  with  the  odds  heavily 
stacked  against  our  proposals  ever  being  ac¬ 
cepted.  News  from  a  neighbouring  school 
that  two  years  of  negotiation  with  one  board 
had  come  to  nothing  confirmed  our  worst 
fears. 

Options 

What  options  remained  open?  Firstly,  we 
could  approach  one  of  the  handful  of 
Leicestershire  colleges  operating  their  own 
Mode  III  O-level  and  request  permission  to 
follow  their  syllabus  and  take  their  examina¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  we  could  scour  the  hand¬ 
books  of  the  examination  boards  in  search  of 
an  existing  syllabus  which  would  lock  in  with 
our  CSE  in  World  Studies. 

A  perusal  of  local  Mode  III  O-levels  quickly 
ruled  out  the  first  option.  The  concept  of 
interdependence,  the  underpinning  feature  of 
the  World  Studies  CSE  syllabus,  was  accor¬ 
ded  at  best  secondary  importance  and  the 
global  issues  central  to  the  syllabus  tended 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  final  third  or  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Humanities  course  placing  greatest 
emphasis  upon  the  locality  and  upon  British 
life  and  society. 
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We  thus  turned  our  attention  to  syllabuses 
being  offered  by  the  examination  boards  and 
jt  was  at  this  point  that  we  lighted  upon  the 
Joint  Matriculation  Board’s  O-level  syllabus 
in  Integrated  Humanities.  The  syllabus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible  in  terms  of  both  method  of 
assessment  and  subject  matter.  The  teacher 
is  ‘free  to  adopt  whatever  method  of  assess¬ 
ment  he  or  she  feels  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  teaching  course  and  educational  strategy 
being  followed  in  the  centre.  For  assessment 
purposes  teachers  may  wish  to  make  use  of 
project  work,  work  done  as  classroom  or 
homework  exercises,  discussion  situations, 
“examinations”  designed  and  conducted  by 
the  centre  on  the  course  of  study  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  topic,  or  a  combination  of  any  of 
these  techniques.’  No  final  examination  is  set 
by  the  Board  but  an  elaborate  inter-school 
moderation  system  js  laid  down  as  are  de¬ 
tailed  criteria  for  assessment.  A  student  must 
present  course  or  project  work  on  five  topics, 
each  topic  being  assessed  on  a  scale  of 
marks  from  0  to  30,  thus  giving  a  possible 
maximum  of  150  marks  for  the  subject.  The 
criteria  or  ‘qualities’  for  assessment  are  given 
in  Table  I.  The  overall  maximum  of  150  marks 
has  to  be  made  up  of  marks  awarded  for  four 
‘qualities’,  using  the  following  mark  ranges: 

1 .  Knowledge . 55-75  marks 

2A.  Ability  to  locate  and  se¬ 
lect  evidence . 20-30  marks 

2B.  Interpretation  of  evidence 
and  evaluation  of  argu¬ 
ment  .  25-45  marks 

2C.  Presentation  of  explana¬ 
tions,  ideas,  and/or  argu¬ 
ments  .  20-30  marks 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  school  vary¬ 

ing  the  marks  available  under  each  ‘quality’ 
from  topic  to  topic  although  it  is  a  lot  easier 
for  both  student  and  teacher  if  the  five  topics 
are  assessed  to  a  fixed  mark  scheme. 

The  mode  and  method  of  assessment  we 
found  very  attractive  both  in  its  own  right  and 
for  our  purposes.  A  perusal  of  Table  I  will 
show  that  the  objectives  of  the  Groby  World 
Studies  CSE  syllabus  and  the  JMB  Integrated 
Humanities  syllabus  by  and  large  overlap. 
True,  course  work  under  the  former  is 
marked  out  of  20  whereas  work  under  the 
latter  is  marked  out  of  30  but  the  double  mark- 


TABLE  I 

A.  Testable  Objectives  of  the  JMB  Integrated  Humani¬ 
ties  O-Level  Syllabus 

1 .  Knowledge 

Knowledge  of  the  terminology  involved  in  the  study 
of  the  topic  (2). 

Knowledge  of  the  main  generalisations  made  and 
concepts  used  (2). 

Knowledge  of  the  specific  examples  on  which  the 
generalisations  and  concepts  are  based  (2). 
Knowledge  of  sources  of  information  available  and 
of  the  methodology  of  investigation  and  criteria 
for  evaluation  of  evidence  used  (5). 

2.  Comprehension  and  Application 

(a)  Ability  to  locate  and  select  evidence  appropriate  to 

the  topic  (4). 

(b)  Interpretation  of  evidence  and  evaluation  of  argu¬ 

ment  as  expressed  in  writing,  statistics  and  dia¬ 
grams  —  including  detection  of  bias  and  value 
judgements  and  assessment  of  relevance  of  in¬ 
formation  (9). 

(c)  Presentation  of  explanations,  ideas  and/or  argu¬ 

ments  (6). 

(Figures  in  brackets  show  marks  awarded  under  each 
objective  at  Groby  College  so  that  the  Integrated  Hu¬ 
manities  mark  scheme  fits  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  World  Studies  CSE  mark  scheme  as  described 
under  B  below). 

T 

B.  Testable  Objectives  of  the  Groby  Community  College 
Mode  III  CSE  in  World  Studies 

1.  Recognition  and  recall  of  information. 

2.  Knowledge  of  key  concepts  in  the  syllabus  (7,  3). 

3.  Planning,  organisation  and  pursuance  of  indepen¬ 

dent  inquiry  (0,  15). 

4.  Presentation  of  work  (5,  5). 

5.  Ability  to  explain  the  arguments  surrounding  global 

issues  and  to  form  a  judgement  on  the  issue 
(8,  7). 

6.  Ability  to  express  a  viewpoint  clearly  and  ac¬ 

curately  in  speech. 

(The  first  figure  in  the  bracket  is  the  coursework  mark; 
the  second  the  major  project  mark.) 


ing  of  the  work  of  potential  O-level  candidates 
seemed  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  flexi¬ 
bility  in  assessment  and  subject  matter. 

The  Integrated  Humanities  syllabus  offers 
ten  topics  for  study  of  which  either  four  or 
five  must  be  chosen:  The  Community’,  ‘Law 
and  Order’,  ‘People  and  Work’,  ‘Mass  Media’, 
‘Consumer  Affairs’,  ‘Education’,  ‘The  Family’, 
‘Persecution  and  Prejudice’,  ‘Poverty’  and 
‘War’.  Schools  wishing  to  offer  only  four  of 
the  specified  topics  can  offer  a  fifth  topic  of 
their  own  choice  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Board. 
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A  way  ahead 

A  way  ahead  now  seemed  clearer.  Three  of 
the  listed  topics  were  clearly  compatible  with 
the  World  Studies  syllabus:  ‘Persecution  and 
Prejudice’,  ‘Poverty’  and  ‘War’  (for  details, 
see  Table  II).  In  addition,  we  could  prepare  a 
proposal  for  a  single-school  topic  and  there¬ 
by  ‘mop  up’  the  environmental  aspects  of  the 
CSE  syllabus  (see  Table  III).  What  about  a 
fifth  topic?  We  pondered  on  this  one  until  the 
self-evident  dawned  upon  us.  Students  of  O- 
level  potential  could  be  advised  to  devise  a 
strategy  for  their  ‘Involvement’  or  research 
project  so  that  the  end-product  could  be 
entered  for  O-level  under  one  of  the  seven 
topic-headings  we  would  not  otherwise  be 
covering.  Hence,  a  student  bent  upon  creat¬ 
ing  awareness  in  the  locality  about  an  issue 
of  global  significance  as  his  CSE  ‘Involve¬ 
ment’  project  could  write  up  his  experiences 
as  a  ‘Community’  topic  should  he  show  pro¬ 
mise  enough  to  be  entered  for  O-level.  Another 
student  working  on  a  UNESCO  Associated 
Schools  Project  information  exchange  as  her 
‘Involvement’  project  could  concentrate  upon 
collecting  information  on,  say,  schooling  in 
another  country  and  thus  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  ‘Education’  section  of  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Humanities  syllabus.  Alternatively,  a 
possible  O-level  candidate  could  begin  a 
major  research  project  under  Section  V  of 
the  CSE  syllabus  (e.g.  ‘Family  Life  in  Other 
Countries’)  and  have  no  difficulty  in  entering 
his  work  as  the  fifth  O-level  topic  (in  this 
case  as  a  ‘Family’  topic). 

Further  reference  to  Table  II  might  raise 
the  question  of  whether,  by  organising  the 
two-year  course  around  the  CSE  syllabus, 
we  are  able  to  cover  all  the  aspects  of  each 
topic  as  listed  in  the  Integrated  Humanities 
syllabus.  The  short  answer  is  that  we  cannot. 
That,  however,  presents  no  real  stumbling 
block  as  the  Joint  Matriculation  Board  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  it  does  not  expect  the  sylla¬ 
bus  to  be  followed  to  the  letter.  The  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  detail  of  the  sections  of  each  of 
the  topics’,  the  syllabus  states,  ‘is  not  inten¬ 
ded  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  content;  it  is 
intended  as  advice  and  guidance  to  the 
teacher  designing  a  course  and  as  providing 
a  framework  within  which  the  study  of  each 
topic  will  form  an  internally  consistent  field  of 


study  and  the  combination  of  any  five  of  the 
topics  forms  a  coherent  Integrated  Humani¬ 
ties  course.’ (2) 

2.  STRATEGIES  FOR  A  CONSULTATION 

Having  hit  upon  an  O-level  syllabus  flexible 
enough  in  content  and  mode  of  assessment 
to  lock  in  wjth  our  CSE,  we  immediately  made 
known  our  intention  of  offering  World  Studies 
at  both  levels.  The  announcement  not  only 
had  a  galvanising  effect  upon  many  of  the 
students  already  taking  the  course  but  it  also 
brought  into  sharp  relief  the  question  of 
whether  World  Studies  should  become  part 
of  the  College’s  compulsory  curriculum  as 
from  August  1979.  As  planning  for  the  aca- 


TABLE  II 

Sections  VIII,  IX  and  X  of  the  JMB  Integrated 

Humanities  O-level  Syllabus 

VIII  Persecution  and  Prejudice 

1.  The  universality  of  prejudice  (xenophobia,  segrega¬ 
tion,  scapegoatism,  victimisation,  ostracism,  bigotry, 
endogamy,  paranoia,  stereotyping,  snobbery,  eli¬ 
tism,  etc.). 

2.  Techniques  of  persecution  (anti-locution,  avoidance, 
discrimination,  physical  attack,  massacre/  geno¬ 
cide). 

3.  The  study  of  at  least  one  major  area  of  persecution 
or  prejudiced  behaviour  (racial,  political,  religious, 
social)  at  home  or  abroad. 

IX  Poverty 

1.  The  problems  of  defining  poverty  in  relative  and 
absolute  terms  (relative  wealth  of  nations,  relative 
wealth  within  a  nation,  concepts  of  GNP  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  living). 

2.  Poverty  in  Britain  (causes,  effects,  solutions). 

3.  Poverty  in  the  Third  World  (causes,  effects,  solu¬ 
tions). 

4.  Reactions  to  Poverty  (attitudes  amongst  indi¬ 
viduals  within  and  between  nations). 

X  War 

1.  The  roots  of  war  (ideology,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement,  reaction  to  real  or  suspected 
threat,  honouring  obligations,  to  achieve  self- 
government  or  to  overthrow  the  existing  order). 

2.  The  manifestations  of  war  (ideological  warfare,  sub¬ 
versive  warfare,  economic  warfare,  guerilla  war¬ 
fare,  conventional  military  warfare,  biological, 
chemical  and  nuclear  warfare.) 

3.  The  effects  of  war  (the  extent  to  which  initial  ob¬ 
jectives  are  met,  effect  on  individuals,  developments 
from  war  of  a  scientific,  technological,  medical  and 
social  nature). 

4.  The  portrayal  of  war  (news,  films,  literature  etc.). 

5.  Prevention  and  control  of  war  (institutionalised, 
popular  movements,  disarmament,  neutrality). 
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TABLE  III 

The  Single-School  Topic  as  proposed  to  the  Joint 
Matriculation  Board 

The  Environment 

1.  Environmental  Spoiliation;  Causes,  Effects  and 
Solutions 

(a)  Air  pollution 

(b)  Marine  and  inland  water  pollution 

(c)  Land  abuse,  eg.  land  dereliction,  urban  sprawl, 
misuse  of  agricultural  techniques,  refuse  disposal 
(domestic  and  industrial). 

(d)  Traffic  and  noise  pollution. 

2.  Resource  Depletion 

(a)  The  energy  crisis 

(b)  Depletion  of  minerals  and  other  resources 
(c  Desertification 

3.  Conservation 

(a)  International  initiatives 

(b)  Governmental  action 

(c)  Action  by  non-governmental  groups  and  by  indi¬ 
viduals 

4.  Alternative  Lifestyles  and  Technologies 

(a)  Alternative  lifestyles:  theories  and  practice 

(d)  Intermediate  and  appropriate  technology 

(c)  Self  sufficiency 

(d)  Intermediate  and  appropriate  technology 


demic  year  1979/80  was  well  under  way,  a 
decision  on  the  latter  point  had  to  be  made 
as  swiftly  as  possible.  The  Principal,  suppor¬ 
tive  of  World  Studies  but  keen  to  ensure  that 
parents  were  fully  consulted,  asked  us  to  put 
our  case  at  a  public  meeting  so  that  parental 
reaction  could  be  assessed.  The  meeting  was 
pencilled  in  for  25th  January  giving  us  less 
than  two  months  for  whatever  preparations 
were  necessary. 

At  a  Faculty  meeting  held  .in  early  Decem¬ 
ber,  we  moved  hesitantly  towards  a  plan  of 
campaign.  Our  first  task,  as  we  saw  it,  was  to 
anticipate  as  many  objections  as  we  could  to 
our  proposals  for  compulsory  World  Studies. 
Each  and  every  weakness  in  our  case,  seem- 
ihg  or  real,  had  to  be  pinpointed  and  an  ans¬ 
wer  —  or  answers  —  found.  Likewise,  each 
and  every  strength  had  to  be  drawn  upon 
whilst  bearing  in  mind  how  counterproductive 
it  can  be  to  sell  a  case  to  the  point  of  overkill. 
We  also  needed  allies.  Accordingly,  we  de¬ 
cided  from  the  outset  to  seek  the  support  of 
influential  figures  within  the  catchment  area; 
figures  who  would  tend  to  reassure  parents 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  our  proposal  by  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  seen  to  favour  com¬ 


pulsory  World  Studies.  We  were  thinking  of 
College  governors,  local  councillors,  local 
clergymen,  and  well-known  and  well-respec¬ 
ted  teachers  working  in  local  primary  and 
high  schools.  Allies  with  particular  expertise 
were  also  required:  representatives  from  the 
worlds  of  business,  industry  and  further  and 
higher  education,  for  example,  who  could 
speak  with  authority  about  the  relevance  of 
O/CSE  World  Studies  for  the  school  leaver 
entering  a  career  or  taking  his  studies  further. 
Under  this  same  category  of  allies  with  par¬ 
ticular  expertise  came  influential  represen¬ 
tatives  from  World  Studies  circles  capable  of 
setting  developments  at  Groby  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  developments  nationwide.  Further,  we 
hoped  to  have  as  allies  our  consumers  —  a 
selection  of  fourth-year  students  from  across 
the  ability  range  prepared  to  discuss  their 
experiences  within  the  World  Studies  class¬ 
room. 

Format  for  a  meeting 

Out  of  these  initial  ruminations  emerged  a 
format  for  the  World  Studies  consultation.  The 
idea  of  a  traditional-style  parents  meeting, 
chaired  from  the  dais,  was  discarded  from 
the  outset.  Instead,  we  opted  for  a  format 
which  would  more  accurately  reflect  the 
ethos,  as  it  was  developing,  of  the  World 
Studies  classroom  and  which  would  also 
facilitate  in-depth  consultation.  The  evening, 
we  decided,  should  begin  with  a  multi-media 
presentation  outlining  the  aims  and  content  of 
the  World  Studies  course,  explaining  the 
qualifications  to  which  it  would  lead  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  anticipate  likely  queries  about  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  our  proposal.  The  presentation, 
we  felt,  should  be  planned  and  executed  by 
the  entire  teaching  team.  After  the  presen¬ 
tation,  parents  would  be  invited  to  repair  to 
the  Humanities  area  to  put  their  questions  to 
and  hear  the  points  of  view  of  people  invited 
to  sit  on  six  panels  or  ‘stalls’.  The  stalls  would 
be  manned  by: 

1.  Students  currently  following  the  course 

2.  Parents  of  students  following  the  course 
and  prospective  parents 

3.  Teachers  from  the  two  feeder  high 
schools  and  from  a  local  primary  school 

4.  Local  employers  and  trade  unionists,  to 
discuss  the  acceptability  for  employment 
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purposes  of  a  CSE  or  O-level  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  World  Studies 

5.  Lecturers  and  tutors  from  further  and 
higher  education  establishments,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  acceptability  for  admission  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  qualification  in  World  Studies. 

6.  Leading  figures  in  the  World  Studies 
field  in  touch  with  developments 
throughout  the  country. 

At  each  stall  there  would  be  a  teacher  from 
the  Humanities  Faculty  and  a  parent-member 
of  the  School  Association  Committee,  whose 
task  it  would  be  to  note  down  the  questions 
and  opinions  put  forward  so  that  these  could 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  decision 
was  made  on  compulsory  World  Studies.  In 
addition,  the  Business/Industry  panel,  the 
Further  and  Higher  Education  panel  and  the 
National  Experts  panel  would  each  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  dossier  of  letters  written  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  our  request  for  opinions  on  the 
CSE  syllabus.  On  display  during  the 
second  part  of  the  evening  would  be  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  range  of  teaching  and  learning 
resources  available  for  World  Studies.  The 
students  present  would  also  have  their  work 
files  available  for  parents  to  browse  through. 

Advantages 

The  format  seemed  ideal  for  our  purposes.  It 
allowed  for  free-ranging  and  in-depth  con¬ 
sultation.  The  use  of  stalls  permitted  a  per¬ 
son-to-person  exchange  of  views  and  reduced 
the  likelihood  of  parents  being  too  inhibited 
to  speak  as  they  so  often  are  at  a  formal 
meeting  chaired  from  the  front.  It  was  also  an 
approach  more  likely  to  avoid  the  em¬ 
battled  positions  so  often  evident  at  a  for¬ 
mally-run  meeting  where  a  participant,  having 
made  known  his  standpoint,  is  reluctant  to 
lose  face  by  shifting  his  position.  A  two-hour 
consultation  allowed  for  a  gradual  shift  of 
attitude  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  one-to-one 
conversations.  The  format  was  also  a  way  of 
avoiding  red  herrings  of  an  emotive  nature. 
(How  often  have  we  seen  a  parents  meeting 
on  the  curriculum  deflected  from  its  original 
purpose  by  one  or  two  dominant  personalities 
ready  to  do  battle  about  the  credibility  of 
CSE  qualifications  or  about  mixed-ability 
teaching!)  Another  consideration  making  the 
format  an  attractive  proposition  was  that  it 


permitted  parents  to  put  their  questions  to  the 
person  best  able  to  answer  them,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  all  ques¬ 
tions  been  fired  at  a  World  Studies  team 
facing  the  serried  ranks  of  parents.  Finally, 
the  stalls  were  a  useful  device  enabling  us  to 
demonstrate  to  parents  that  a  number  of 
prestigious  local  figures  were  prepared  to 
give  up  an  evening  and  give  active  support  to 
our  proposal. 

Plans  for  the  meeting  having  been  laid,  we 
set  about  tapping  the  influence  structure  of 
the  locality  by  approaching  businessmen, 
trade  unionists,  teachers,  lecturers  and  others 
and  asking  them  to  join  one  of  our  panels  or, 
failing  that,  to  write  a  statement  of  support.  A 
veritable  flood  of  letters  was  also  posted  off 
to  MPs,  to  organisations  and  individuals  in¬ 
volved  in  the  World  Studies  movement,  to 
geographers  of  national  repute  (we  antici¬ 
pated  criticism  from  parents  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  wishing  to  take  three  sciences  since 
Geography  seems  to  be  the  Humanities  sub¬ 
ject  for  which  they  normally  opt),  and  uni¬ 
versities,  polytechnics,  colleges  of  education 
and  colleges  of  further  education. 

3.  REACTIONS  TO  THE  SYLLABUS 

Reactions  to  the  CSE  syllabus,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanied  each  letter  sent  out, 
ranged,  as  one  would  expect,  from  the  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  critical.  Replies  in  the  former 
category  gave  us  confidence  and  encourage¬ 
ment;  those  in  the  latter  category  sharpened 
our  anticipation  of  the  lines  of  attack  most 
likely  to  manifest  themselves  on  25th  January. 

One  correspondent,  clearly  impressed  by 
the  syllabus,  sought  to  locate  it  within  the 
broad  sweep  of  developments  over  the  last 
two  decades: 

‘In  recent  years  the  essentially  national 
focus  of  much  traditional  teaching  in  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Studies  has  come  in¬ 
creasingly  under  attack.  Both  to  reflect  the 
reality  of  our  times  and  to  understand  and 
perhaps,  with  hope,  to  forestall  future 
dangers,  a  growing  number  of  education¬ 
ists  have  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a 
global  perspective.  Initially  the  changes 
were  in  the  form  of  “globalising”  conven- 
tial  disciplines  —  hence  World  History, 
Comparative  Religion.  Then,  more  experi- 
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mentally,  have  come  interdisciplinary  stu¬ 
dies  to  investigate  one  particular  facet  of 
the  contemporary  world  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance,  —  hence  Black  Studies,  Develop¬ 
ment  Studies,  Peace  Studies.  All  these  may 
be  considered  in  some  ways  hesitant  steps 
in  the  direction  of  a  fully-fledged  World 
Studies  syllabus,  which  must  be  the  logical 
educational  response  to  the  “systematic” 
nature  of  the  modern  world.  The  difficulties 
of  drafting  such  a  syllabus  are  enormous, 
of  course,  because  of  the  scale  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject  matter.  You  appear  to 
have  achieved  something  of  a  breakthrough, 
for  which  heartiest  congratulations.’ 

A  number  of  other  correspondents  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  realism  inherent  in  the 
World  Studies  approach  and  upon  its  crucial 
relevance  for  today’s  emergent  adults: 

‘I  applaud  the  content  of  this  syllabus  as 
a  realistic  attempt  to  dispel  a  very  pre¬ 
valent  ignorance  concerning  global  ine¬ 
qualities,  resources  and  opportunities;  and, 
hopefully,  to  reduce  prejudice  and  narrow 
parochial  attitudes  to  life  in  the  late  twen¬ 
tieth  century.’ 

‘I  have  no  doubt  that  jt  will  prove  to  be  a 
popular  course  for  students  for  it  deals 
with  making  sense  out  of  a  complicated 
world,  a  world  in  which  they  will  have  to 
make  a  living,  a  global  village  of  which  they 
will  be  an  important  part.’ 

Other  letters  of  support  did,  however,  help 
to  keep  our  feet  firmly  on  the  ground  by 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to  a 
worthwhile  course  than  a  syllabus,  however 
attractive  it  might  appear  on  paper: 

‘It  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  react  jn  a 
superficial  manner  to  a  printed  syllabus.  In 
order  to  assess  its  educational  worth,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  quality 
and  experience  of  the  staff  members  who 
were  to  teach  it,  the  quality  and  motivation 
of  the  pupils  who  are  to  learn  it,  and  the 
resources  available  for  both  to  use.  Having 
stated  these  caveats,  it  would  appear  that 
the  aims  of  the  syllabus  are  admirable; 
that  its  rationale  is  set  out  with  praise¬ 
worthy  and  unusual  clarity;  and  that  in 
detail  it  shows  ingenuity  and  a  degree  of 
imaginativeness  which  are  rare.’ 

‘It  is  difficult  to  make  any  clear  assessment 


without  knowing  more  about  the  spread  of 
work  over  the  two  years,  or  rather  five 
terms,  of  the  course.  So  much  depends 
on  how  the  teacher  distills  from  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  syllabus  drops  of  something 
or  other  that  the  students  will  really  savour. 
The  great  challenge  is  to  make  them  want 
to  know.  Did  you  hear  of  the  child  who 
cried  in  despair,  “Oh  not  population  again! 
It’s  boringer  than  environmental  studies”?’ 

Too  wide  and  all-embracing? 

One  of  the  criticisms  most  frequently  levelled 
against  the  syllabus  was  that  it  is  too  wide 
and  all-embracing.  ‘We  wondered  whether 
the  range  of  topics  covered  might  not  in¬ 
duce  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  rather  than 
encouraging  a  constructive  attitude  to  the 
possibility  of  change’,  wrote  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  leading  aid  organization.  Another 
correspondent  put  forward  other  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  width  of  content  might  be 
both  ill-advised  and  counter-productive: 
‘Where  such  a  course  replaces  the  conven¬ 
tional  disciplines  common  difficulties  seem 
to  be  (a)  content  overloading  and  (b)  loss 
of  a  sense  of  focus,  or  security,  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  I  feel  that  the 
Topic  Web  diagram  might  confirm  the  fears 
of  the  more  sceptical  parents  that  the  course 
could  be  a  pretentious  exercise  in  intellectual 
megalomania.’  A  third  correspondent  was 
concerned  that  the  extensiveness  of  the  syl¬ 
labus  would  lead  to  students  being  over¬ 
loaded  with  work.  ‘There  is  always  a  danger’, 
he  wrote,  ‘in  a  crowded  syllabus  that  candi¬ 
dates  taking  this  course  will  be  harder  worked 
than  those  taking  other  subjects.  Have  you 
made  any  approach  to  the  examination  boards 
to  arrange  for  the  course  to  be  counted  as  a 
double  subject?’  On  the  evening  of  the  con¬ 
sultation,  jt  was  clearly  going  to  be  important 
to  emphasise  the  small-print  statement  in  the 
syllabus  that  ‘a  case-study  approach  will  be 
adopted  to  many  of  the  topics  listed.’ 

Hand  in  glove  with  concern  over  width  of 
subject  matter  went  concern  that  the  syllabus 
was  conceptually  too  ambitious.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  encapsulated  the  feelings  of  a 
number  of  correspondents: 

‘Bearing  in  mind  the  usual  quality  of  CSE 
candidates,  one  is  left  wondering  whether 
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many  of  them  will  be  able  to  grasp  the 
subtlety  and  complications  of  many  of  the 
topics  to  be  studied.  For  instance,  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  Apartheid  in  South  Africa  is  in 
any  sense  a  clear-cut  ‘right  versus  wrong’ 
problem  js  unhelpful  to  the  eventual  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem.  There  is  surely  a 
dfanger  that  slogans  may  be  acquired, 
rather  than  thought  developed,  whenever 
any  complex  “adult”  problem  of  this  nature 
is  discussed  in  schools.’ 

True  enough,  but  were  we  then  to  avoid 
introducing  all  such  ‘adult’  and  conceptually 
demanding  topics  into  the  classroom?  The 
same  writer  continued: 

‘Whilst  raising  these  doubts,  one  is  also 
forced  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  “media” 
will  probably  give  the  pupils  at  least  some 
notions  about  such  problems,  and  that  many 
of  these  notions  will  be  wrong.  Schools 
certainly  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
establish  the  truth  with  their  pupils.’ 

A  further  correspondent  suggested  that 
our  mistake  was  to  place  insufficient  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  socio-affective  approach: 

‘I  would  argue  that  World  Studies  should 
focus  on  the  l-Thou  relationship  more.  For 
example,  to  explore  the  nature  of  prejudice 
by  using  improvised  drama  methods,  per¬ 
ception  studies  and  assessment  of  res¬ 
ponse  to  different  groups  of  people.  World 
Studies  Ijke  charity  should  I  believe  begin 
at  home  —  or  rather  with  the  individual  ego. 
Hence  a  well-balanced  course  should  con¬ 
sider  affective  issues  as  well  as  cognitive 
ones.  Yours  does  look  at  “values”  but  in 
rather  a  cerebral  form.’ 

Clearly,  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  assuage 
parental  concern  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
course.  A  good  display  of  resources,  aimed 
at  various  ability  levels,  would  be  useful  here 
as  would  some  reference  to  the  conceptual 
difficulty  of  many  of  the  present-day  history 
and  geography  syllabuses  (which  tends  to 
escape  the  parental  eye  simply  because  the 
subjects  are  regarded  as  ‘safe’). 

Political  bias 

Fears  that  the  syllabus  would  lend  itself  to 
biased  or  ‘political’  teaching  were  also  raised. 
‘I  think  that  it  could  be  strong  on  the  political 
aspect  with  possibilities  of  over-zealous  teach¬ 


ing  in  some  direction’,  wrote  a  lecturer  in 
further  education,  whilst  a  Midlands-based 
Conservative  MP  put  the  same  point  rather 
more  firmly: 

‘While  I  am  sure  that  this  course  is  well- 
intentioned,  there  seems  to  me  a  very  real 
risk  that  it  might  turn  out  to  resemble 
indoctrination  rather  than  education,  to 
present  matters  of  opinion  and  controversy 
as  if  they  were  matters  of  fact,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  an  excessively  political  content.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  you  will  do  everything  you 
can  to  guard  against  these  risks  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  enable  those  taking  the  course 
to  develop  their  critical  faculties  by  pre¬ 
senting  them,  in  the  fairest  way  possible, 
with  a  critique  of  the  arguments  and  views 
set  out  in  the  syllabus.  If  this  should  prove 
impossible,  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to 
offer  this  type  of  course  at  all.’ 
Geographers  seemed  to  be  to  the  fore  in 
suggesting  means  of  circumventing  bias  in 
the  classroom: 

The  syllabus  seems  to  have  a  distinct  bias 
towards  the  view  that  the  “First”  World 
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(however  defined)  exploits  the  “Third” 
World  (however  defined).  This  is  not  an 
established  fact  overall  and  it  is  .important 
in  schools  to  give  a  full  range  of  facts  and 
opinions.  Again,  to  present  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  “First”  World  as  heartless 
exploiters  is  unhelpful;  the  real-world  situa¬ 
tion  is  far  more  complicated  than  that. 
Clearly,  a  balance  has  to  be  struck  between 
saying  nothing  and  giving  too  simplistic  a 
picture  to  immature  pupils.  The  exploitation 
of  the  so-called  Socialist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  the  Soviet  Unjon  (and 
of  Cuba)  should  be  mentioned  alongside 
criticisms  of,  say,  the  Western  oil  Com¬ 
panies.  Always  a  full,  balanced  view  should 
surely  be  our  aim.  It  will  always  be  hard  to 
achieve.’ 

There  are  a  few  areas  which  perhaps  might 
be  expressed  as  questions  rather  than 
statements  —  e.g.  is  “Structural  Violence” 
acceptable  as  a  term  to  everyone,  or  does 
one  have  to  be  left  of  centre  to  find  it  a 
valid  term.  In  other  words,  some  rewording 
might  help  relationships  with  parents,  etc., 
but  for  the  most  part  I  like  the  course  very 
much.’ 

The  Trotskyist  Plot  line  was  one  we  felt  we 
could  handle.  After  all,  the  points  raised  by 
the  Member  of  Parliament  quoted  above  apply 
as  much  to  courses  in  Modern  World  History, 
World  Geography,  Social  Studies  and  a 
variety  of  other  subjects.  (Remember  how 
Fascist  doctrines  crept  into  every  subject  at 
every  level  in  the  schools  of  the  Third  Reich!) . 
A  propagandist  teacher  is  as  much  a  threat 
whatever  subject  he  teaches.  On  top  of  that, 
we  could  make  copious  reference  to  the  fact 
that  both  major  political  parties  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  All-Party  Group  for  World 
Government  and  the  One  World  Trust  and 
other  such  bodies  concerned  with  inter¬ 
nationalising  the  curriculum.  Indeed,  we  re¬ 
ceived  letters  of  support  from  MPs  of  both 
parties. 

Criticisms  of  Involvement’ 

Other  criticisms  were  forthcoming  but  ap¬ 
peared  less  often.  There  may  be  a  danger 
that  such  intensive  exposure  to  what’s  wrong 
with  the  world  may  induce  a  mood  of  despair 
or  cynicism’,  wrote  one  correspondent,  ap¬ 


parently  unaware  of  our  stated  intention  of 
teaching  across  the  sections  of  the  syllabus 
using  a  problems/solutions  approach  rather 
than  picking  our  way  through  the  ‘unrelieved 
gloom’  of  Section  II.  Another  contribution 
fired  a  shot  across  our  bows  concerning  the 
Involvement  section.  ‘In  some  ways  Section 
IV  is  the  most  ambitious  and  most  dangerous,’ 
he  warned.  ‘For  the  weaker  or  less  committed 
pupils  it  could  lead  to  rather  ineffectual  ac¬ 
tivity;  yet  with  careful  tutoring  it  could  add  an 
invaluable  dimension  of  real  understanding.’ 
Criticism  was  also  levelled  at  the  Involvement 
section  for  containing  projects  of  a  rather 
gimmicky  nature.  ‘Your  syllabus  does  require 
the  young  student  to  become  “involved”  and 
that  is  good’,  wrote  a  local  lecturer,  ‘but  may¬ 
be  some  of  the  projects  you  suggest  are  a 
little  too  much  Ijke  entries  for  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  Award  Scheme.’  A  more  practical 
note  was  struck  by  a  representative  of  a  well- 
known  aid  organization,  ‘Can  you’,  she  asked, 
‘provide  sufficient  staff  supervision  to  sup¬ 
port  a  wide  range  of  individual,  practical  pro¬ 
jects  or  are  you  hoping  to  involve  a  number 
of  staff  from  other  organisations?’ 

Omissions 

Writers  of  other  letters  pointed  to  what  they 
saw  as  significant  omissions  in  the  syllabus: 

‘I  would  like  to  make  three  addenda  to  your 
admirable  list  of  items:  in  Section  II  as  a 
first  item  —  the  system  of  nation  states,  each 
judge  and  jury  in  their  own  cause,  producing 
inherent  anarchy;  in  Section  III  add  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  policemen  and  soldiers  (i.e. 
to  the  International  Policing,  Law  and  Security 
section)  and  Abolition  of  Collective  guilt  (i.e. 
to  the  Peacebuilding  section).’ 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  an  international  organisation  representing 
a  quarter  of  mankind  and  embracing  within 
its  framework  both  rich  and  poor  countries, 
developed  and  developing  nations  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  diversity  of  peoples.’ 

‘Section  II  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  to  date  jn  these  areas,  e.g.  one  of 
the  most  glaring  gaps  is  that  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  within  some  of  the  Third  World 
countries.’ 

‘I  can  find  no  mention  of  computers  in  your 
course  and  I  suspect  that  well  within  the  life- 
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time  of  the  students  you  are  teaching  they  will 
have  a  very  significant  effect  on  the  nature 
of  your  “Global  Village”.  I  appreciate  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  can 
teach  material  concerning  the  cultural  and 
sociological  impact  of  computers  but  perhaps 
you  might  slip  something  into  your  course 
under  the  present  heading  of  Communication 
Systems  and  Mass  Media.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  computers  are  a  remarkably  cohesive 
force,  though  you  may  think  an  undesirable 
one.’ 

4.  THE  CONSULTATION 

January  25th  came  all  too  quickly.  The  panels 
had  been  completed  just  in  time  and  the  dos¬ 
siers  of  letters  were  being  filled  out  right 
until  the  last  possible  post.  By  7.30  the  small 
dining  hall,  capable  of  seating  200,  was  bulg¬ 
ing  at  the  seams.  The  deep  snow  lying  out¬ 
side  had  proved  no  deterrent  to  an  estimated 
230  parents. 

Our  multi-media  presentation  first  sought  to 
establish  the  importance  and  relevance  of 
World  Studies  by  demonstrating  the  inter¬ 
dependent  nature  of  today’s  world.  For  this 
purpose,  our  teaching  aids  were  a  basket  of 
foodstuffs  purchased  from  a  local  super¬ 
market,  an  account  of  the  TV  news  of  that 
evening  and  a  slide  of  ‘Commodities  in  the 
Classroom’.  (3)  Having  argued  the  case  for  a 
curriculum  reflecting  and  responding  to  the 
realities  of  the  Global  Village,  we  described 
the  syllabus  in  outline  using  overhead  pro¬ 
jection  transparencies.  The  preliminaries  com¬ 
pleted,  we  then  sought  to  pre-empt  likely  ob¬ 
jections  to  compulsory  World  Studies.  There 
was,  perhaps  first  and  foremost,  the  ‘vital 
knowledge’  school  of  thought  to  be  wrestled 
with;  the  view  that  Geography  and  History 
contain  an  essential  and  indispensible  body 
of  knowledge  which  every  child  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn.  Would  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  sacrificed  jf  World  Studies  became 
the  core  syllabus?  In  seeking  to  allay  parental 
misgivings  on  this  count,  we  argued  the  case 
for  skills-based  education.  In  a  fast-changing 
world,  it  was  unrealistic,  we  contended,  to 
suggest  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ‘es¬ 
sential  body  of  knowledge.’  The  acquisition  of 
skills  enabling  the  individual  to  make  sense 
of  and  interpret  a  constantly-changing  and 
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highly-complicated  world  scene  was  far  more 
important  than  the  assimilation  of  some  static 
body  of  knowledge,  particularly  since  the 
amount  ‘caught’  never  equalled  the  amount 
taught.  The  case-study  approach  of  the  World 
Studies  course  was  in  itself  suggestive  of  the 
fact  that  no  particular  item  of  knowledge  was 
sacrosanct. 

Our  advocacy  of  a  skills-based  approach 
carried  a  number  of  other  important  benefits. 
We  were  able  to  point  out  that  the  skills 
developed  in  the  integrated  humanities 
courses  in  the  feeder  high  schools  would  be 
constantly  reinforced  through  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  an  integrated  approach  in  the  upper 
school.  We  were  also  able  to  refer  to  the  use¬ 
ful  overlap  of  skills  (and,  indeed,  of  content) 
which  would  occur  between  core  World 
Studies  and  the  single  Humanities  disciplines 
on  offer  in  an  option  block.  In  addition, 
we  were  able  to  state  quite  categori¬ 
cally  that  the  skills  developed  through  both 
the  CSE  World  Studies  syllabus  and  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Humanities  syllabus  would  enable  a 
student  to  take  any  A-level  offered  by  the 
Humanities  Faculty  (i.e.  History,  Geography, 
Sociology,  Economics  and  Law)  without 
having  studied  that  particular  discipline  at 
O-level.  The  investigative  and  evidential  skills 
central  to  World  Studies  were,  in  our  view,  an 
ideal  preparation  for  A-level  History  and 
Sociology  (see  Table  IV)  whilst  the  minority 
A-levels,  Law  and  Economics,  which  jn  most 
schools  are  never  tackled  before  the  sixth 
form  any  way,  would  benefit  from  some  of  the 
thinking,  data-handling  and  general  skills 
developed  during  the  World  Studies  course. 

Geography 

What  of  Geography?  One  major  hurdle  was 
to  convince  many  of  the  parents  of  able 
children  wishing  to  take  three  sciences  that 
World  Studies  was  a  worthwhile  alternative 
to  Geography,  especially  as  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  them  picking  up  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  option  block  in  which  the  Humani¬ 
ties  single-subject  disciplines  appeared.  In 
addition,  we  wished  to  demonstrate  that  stu¬ 
dents  taking  World  Studies  but  not  taking 
O-level  Geography  would,  nonetheless,  be 
satisfactorily  prepared  for  A-level  Geography. 
Happily,  we  were  able  to  draw  upon  state- 


TABLE  IV 

World  Studies  Skills  Applicable  to  A-level  History 

and  Sociology 

1.  Observation  of  society,  past  and  present. 

2.  Investigative/evidential  skills  including  documen¬ 
tary  and  statistical  interpretation  and  evaluation, 
questionnaire  construction,  count  and  interpretation, 
interviewing. 

3.  Essay-writing  skills. 

4.  General  skills  including  use  of  language,  graphi- 
cacy,  mapping,  logical  thinking,  oral  skills. 

5.  Skill  in  handling  content  common  to  World  Studies, 
History  and  Sociology. 


merits  made  by  a  number  of  geographers 
working  in  third-level  institutions,  for  exam¬ 
ple: 

‘I  would  particularly  Ijke  to  comment  on 
your  World  Studies  syllabus  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  Geography  specialist.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  contribution  to  the  course  is  an 
important  one.  In  covering  formation  of 
the  earth,  climate,  natural  resources,  trans¬ 
portation,  studies  of  developed  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  population,  poverty  and 
affluence,  the  environment  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  you  in  fact  deal  with  all  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  CSE/O-level  Geography  course. 
This  major  geographical  input  thus  cer¬ 
tainly  provides  a  perfectly  adequate  plat¬ 
form  for  those  wishing  to  go  on  and  take  A 
level  Geography.’ 

As  well  as  presenting  such  statements  of 
support  on  an  overhead  projector  trans¬ 
parency,  we  also  offered  our  own  reasons 
for  believing  World  Studies  to  be  a  useful 
preparation  for  A-level  Geography.  (See 
Table  V).  During  the  second  half  of  the 
evening,  members  of  the  Science  Faculty 
helped  our  case,  too,  by  suggesting  that 
World  Studies  would  better  prepare  young 
people  for  a  career  in  science  by  helping 
them  understand  the  ethical  implications  and 
ramifications  of  scientific  research  and  de¬ 
velopments. 

Universities 

Parents  would  also  be  rightly  concerned,  we 
realised,  about  how  third-level  institutions 
would  regard  an  O-level  In  Integrated  Humani¬ 
ties  or  a  CSE  in  World  Studies  should  their 
son  or  daughter  seek  admission.  Would  both 
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TABLE  V 

World  Studies  as  a  basis  for  A-level  Geography 

A.  SKILLS 

1.  World  Studies  use  of  data,  different  opinions  and 
source  material  is  excellent  training  for  study  ap¬ 
proach  used  for  A-level  Geography. 

2.  Familiarity  with  statistical  interpretation  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

3.  Project  approach  in  World  Studies  is  very  good 
training  for  individualised  learning  and  work  organ¬ 
isation,  the  keyrole  of  A-level  work. 

B.  CONTENT 

1.  Physical  Geography  —  a  lot  of  information  learnt  in 
Geography  before  A-level  is  oversimplified  and 
needs  to  be  ‘unlearnt’  or  relearnt  so  World  Studies 
students  not  necessarily  disadvantaged  coming  to 
it  fresh. 

2.  Human  Geography  —  to  make  a  good  A-level  geo¬ 
grapher  a  student  has  to  adopt  a  broad  approach 
which  involves  coping  with  far  more  than  straight 
geographical  facts.  The  student  should  possess, 
indeed,  a  deep  understanding  of  politics  and  trade 
and  be  able  to  view  issues  from  a  global  pers¬ 
pective.  Hence  World  Studies  a  very  good  basis  for 
Human  Geography. 

C.  GENERAL  POINTS 

Conceptually,  A-level  Geography  looks  for  themes  and 
similarities  within  geographical  data.  The  World  Studies 
approach  making  use  of  case-study  examples  is  in¬ 
valuable  and  covers  many  geographical  factors  within 
a  relevant  context. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  A-level  Geography  student 
would  have  to  cope  with  a  lot  of  new  skills  and  know¬ 
ledge  during  the  two-year  course.  What  a  World  Studies 
student  would  lack  in  hard  knowledge,  he  would  gain 
in  approach,  methods  of  learning  and  global  compre¬ 
hension.  He  would  interpret  A-level  material  more  per¬ 
ceptively,  perhaps,  and  have  a  better  realisation  of  the 
role  Geography  has  to  play  within  the  intellectual 
spectrum.  Geography  needs  more  such  geographers! 


qualifications  be  acceptable  for  purposes  of 
matriculation?  Prior  to  the  Consultation  we 
had  chosen  a  sample  of  fifteen  universities 
and  had  written  asking  that  very  question.  The 
response,  we  were  able  to  report,  had  been 
very  positive.  Of  the  fifteen  universities,  ten 
had  already  accepted  O-level  Integrated  Hu¬ 
manities  for  matriculation  purposes  and  the 
five  others  had  still  to  consider  acceptance. 
(It  is  apparently  the  case  that  university  com¬ 
mittees  on  entrance  requirements  meet  rather 
infrequently  and  often  do  not  consider  a  new 
qualification  until  a  case  arises  of  a  student, 
having  that  qualification,  seeking  matricula¬ 
tion).  No  university  approached  had  rejec¬ 
ted  the  O-level  as  a  qualification  for  matri¬ 


culation.  Some  of  the  universities  approached 
were  prepared  to  immediately  accept  a  CSE 
Grade  1  in  World  Studies;  others  were  going 
to  refer  the  syllabus  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittee  or  sub-committee. 

We  also  felt  it  important  to  help  parents  see 
the  matriculation  issue  in  perspective  by 
pointing  out  that  universities  look  at  A-leve! 
achievements  first  and  foremost  and  that  Hu¬ 
manities  subjects  at  O-level  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
an  essential  matriculation  requirement.  As 
the  registrar  of  a  northern  university  put  it: 
‘With  the  exception  of  English  Language, 
Mathematics  and  Latin,  the  GCE  ‘O’  level 
and  equivalent  qualifications  are  not  usually 
among  the  specified  requirements  for  uni¬ 
versity  entry,  but  they  are  of  help  in  the 
assessment  and  selection  of  students.’ 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  matriculation  issue  as 
regards  World  Studies  was  a  non-issue.  We 
were  also  able  to  report  that  a  number  of 
universities  offering  Combined  Arts  courses 
had  responded  warmly  to  the  idea  of  recei¬ 
ving  students  having  experience  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  at  O-level. 

Polytechnics 

Assuring  parents  that  World  Studies  would  be 
no  hindrance  to  a  student  seeking  entrance  to 
a  polytechnic  or  institute  of  higher  education 
was  relatively  simple,  since  the  Council  for 
National  Academic  Awards  had  written 
recognizing  ‘a  World  Studies  CSE  Grade  1 
or  a  JMB  Integrated  Humanities  O-level,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  general  entry 
requirements  for  its  courses.’  Indeed,  every 
polytechnic  approached  reacted  warmly  to 
the  O  and  CSE  syllabuses  as  did  further  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  third-level  institutions: 

‘The  syllabuses  are  valuable  educational 
experiences  In  themselves  and  are  also  a 
useful  preparation  for  those  who  may  even¬ 
tually  enter  into  higher  education  or  Com¬ 
bined  Arts  and  Social  Studies  courses.’  (A 
polytechnic). 

‘The  college  will  accept  World  Studies  as  a 
qualification  for  entry  into  courses  in  the 
college  such  as  Pre-College,  Pre-Nursing, 
Technician  Education  Council  Certificate 
and  Business  Education  Council  Diploma 
and  Certificate.’  (A  college  of  further  edu¬ 
cation). 
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‘World  studies  will  be  as  acceptable  as  any 
other  academic  subject.  Indeed,  even  if  I 
were  to  disagree  with  the  whole  concept  — 
and  I  emphasise  that  I  do  not  —  I  should 
regard  it  as  morally  indefensible  to  penal¬ 
ise  a  student  for  a  school  policy  decision.’ 
(A  head  of  department  at  a  college  of 
further  education). 

Employers 

But  what  of  students  leaving  school  to  take 
up  employment?  How  would  their  prospective 
employers  view  World  Studies?  We  were  able 
to  report  a  generally  favourable  reaction  to 
the  syllabuses  from  local  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness.  One  businessman  was  worried  that  the 
ethical  considerations  central  to  World  Stu¬ 
dies  would  affect  young  people  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  be  insufficiently  committed  to 
the  firm  and  its  interests,  and  ‘too  moral  to 
be  good  salesmen  and  exporters’.  We  raised 
this  point  with  parents.  We  countered  it  by 
heavily  emphasising  the  failure  of  British 
firms  in  the  export  market.  Part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  we  argued,  was  ignorance  of  the  culture, 
society  and  economy  of  the  countries  at 
which  we  were  aiming  our  products.  Why  else 
had  the  CBI,  bent  upon  sharpening  up  our 
selling  power,  given  its  backing  to  a  new 
body  set  up  to  explore  and  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  upon  cultural  determinants  in  de¬ 
sign?  The  tale  of  a  local  firm  which  had  des¬ 
igned  and  produced  an  egg  cup  for  the  Italian 
market  without  having  first  ascertained 
whether  Italians  eat  boiled  eggs,  with  resul¬ 
tant  nil  sales,  went  down  very  well. 

A  number  of  employers  and  trade  union 
representatives  did,  indeed,  remark  upon  the 
need  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  world 
if  Britain  was  to  avoid  further  industrial  and 
commercial  decline.  ‘I  welcome  this  course’, 
wrote  one,  ‘because  as  technology  advances 
and  developing  countries  take  advantage  of 
that,  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  we 
must  know  exactly  what  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  producing  and  are  potentially  able 
to  produce  and  (probably  even  more  impor¬ 
tant)  make  an  earnest  endeavour  to  raise 
their  standards  in  order  that  they  can  buy  the 
goods  which  we  produce.  As  an  exporting 
nation,  this  is  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  survive.’  Others  fejt  that  World  Stu¬ 


dies  would  contribute  in  a  general  way  to 
the  creation  of  an  articulate  workforce  pos¬ 
sessing  a  wider  outlook  on  life.  ‘One  hopes’, 
wrote  a  local  manager,  ‘that  young  people 
will  be  more  “interesting”  to  talk  to  as  a  re¬ 
sult.’  Another  felt  that  some  benefits  might 
accrue  from  the  course  in  the  area  of  race 
relations  which,  in  turn,  would  contribute  to  a 
better  ‘industrial  relations  environment’. 

The  students  themselves 

To  conclude  the  multi-media  presentation,  we 
briefly  described  World  Studies  developments 
nationwide  and  showed  transparencies  set¬ 
ting  out  the  views  of  students  already  taking 
the  course  at  Groby.  Before  the  Consultation, 
we  had  asked  each  student  to  write  down 
their  feelings  about  the  course  leaving  their 
paper  unsigned.  A  swift  and  very  unscientific 
analysis  of  the  190  or  so  answers  suggested 
that  World  Studies  enjoyed  widespread  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  subject.  We  tried,  however,  to 
avoid  overkill  by  including  a  selection  of  ad¬ 
verse  comments  amongst  those  presented  to 
parents.  The  sample  we  used  included  the 
following: 

The  course  is  interesting,  useful  and  rele¬ 
vant.  It  is  not  fiction,  it  is  about  the  present 
and  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future. 
You  begin  to  think  twice  about  the  world 
you  live  in,  it  opens  new  ideas,  problems. 
It  helps  you  to  understand  problems  which 
will  be  useful  in  later  life  whatever  you 
become.’ 

‘I  find  it  interesting  because  instead  of 
doing  just  history  or  geography  we  do  both. 
Also  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  world  and  see  the  problems  of  the 
future.  It  is  useful  as  we  are  seeing  other 
people’s  views  and  finding  out  things  we 
didn’t  know  happened.’ 

'It  is  relevant  because  it  will  help  us  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  also  to  help  us  help 
our  children  because  my  mum  doesn’t  know 
a  thing  about  the  terrible  problems  we  face.’ 
‘We  don’t  do  nothing  exciting  like  go  on 
trips.’ 

The  course  is  interesting  because  the 
teachers  let  you  get  involved  in  discus¬ 
sions.’ 

‘I  find  it  interesting  because  we’re  always 
doing  something  new  and  not  the  same  old 
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thing  time  and  time  over  again.’ 

The  more  interesting  it  is  the  more  you 
take  in.  So  I  have  learnt  a  lot.’ 

‘I  find  the  course  more  useful  now  we  have 
been  doing  it  a  long  time.  At  first  I  found  it 
boring  and  not  very  useful.’ 

‘Demanding,  yes.  Relevant,  yes.  Interesting, 
yes.  Informative,  yes.  Useful,  not  so  much 
yet  but  I  think  it  will  be  in  adult  life.’ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  chart  the  eddy 
and  flow  of  conversation,  the  currents  and 
cross-currents  of  discussion,  that  took  place 
round  the  stalls  in  the  second  half  of  the 
evening.  Most  parents  present  became  highly 
involved  in  what  was,  for  all  concerned,  a 
new,  stimulating  and  very  educational  exper¬ 
ience  with  a  significance  going  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  point  at  issue.  Some,  to  give  but  one 
example,  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  ter¬ 
minal  examination,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
O-levels  as  they  had  known  them,  had  been 
partly  or  wholly  discarded  in  many  areas  of 
the  curriculum  and  replaced  by  a  system  of 
continuous  assessment.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  such  ‘discoveries’  that  evening.  The 
stalls  approach  worked  very  well  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  pinpoint  and  respond  to  parental 
misgivings,  criticisms  and  misunderstandings 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible 
had  the  meeting  been  organised  on  tra¬ 
ditional  lines.  Real  flow  was,  however,  only 
achieved  when  the  panelists  moved  out  from 
behind  their  tables  and  stood  with  the  parents. 
The  tables  and  chairs,  we  spotted,  were  in¬ 
hibiting  communication.  Certainly  worthy  of 
specific  mention  and  congratulation  were  the 
students,  whose  panel  was  one  of  the  busiest 
and  who  proved  to  be  one  of  our  trump  cards 
so  articulate  were  they  in  speaking  for  World 
Studies  and  in  elaborating  upon  the  issues 
raised  by  the  subject.  ‘I  would  like  to  record 
my  admiration  for  the  students,  in  the  very 
confident,  able  and  sometimes  authoritative 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  adults’,  wrote  one  parent. 

5.  THE  DECISION  IS  MADE 

A  week  later,  the  Vice-Principal  (Curriculum) 
called  together  the  World  Studies  team  and 
those  parent-members  of  the  School  Associa¬ 
tion  Committee  who  had  monitored  the  dis¬ 
cussion  around  each  stall  for  a  debriefing 


meeting  on  the  Consultation.  Each  SAC 
member  was  asked  to  report  his/her  observa¬ 
tions.  As  we  heard  each  report  and  discussed 
the  points  raised  it  became  clear  that  the 
Consultation  had  been  enjoyed  and  had 
proved  highly  successful.  ‘There  was  ap¬ 
prehension  at  first,  but  then,  as  the  evening 
wore  on  and  details  were  checked  out,  the 
enthusiasm  grew.’  About  what  had  parents 
been  mainly  concerned  in  the  wake  of  our 
multi-media  presentation?  Clearly,  we  had 
manged  to  reassure  most  that  World  Studies 
would  be  an  acceptable  qualification  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employment  and  entrance  to 
an  institution  of  further  or  higher  education. 
Likewise,  we  had  apparently  allayed  fears 
about  possible  political  bias  in  the  teaching 
of  World  Studies. 

Parents  were  less  convinced,  however,  that 
World  Studies  would  guarantee  competence 
to  take  single-subject  specialisms  at  A-level 
and  this  point  had  to  be  thoroughly  aired  at 
the  debriefing  session.  Parents,  it  was  report- 
ted,  were  also  uncertain  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  core  World  Studies  and  the 
single-subject  specialisms  at  O-level.  Here, 
we  re-emphasised  the  points  about  content 
and  skills  overlaps  made  in  our  presentation 
and  added  that,  in  our  view,  both  student  and 
teacher  would  benefit  from  the  different  ap¬ 
proaches  and  different  insights  afforded  by 
World  Studies  and  the  specialisms.  The  team 
approach  of  World  Studies,  we  also  sugges¬ 
ted,  would  provide  the  specialist  teacher  with 
a  valuable  opportunity  for  in-service  training 
both  in  the  classroom  and  through  team 
planning  sessions. 

A  number  of  parents  had  required  reas¬ 
surances  on  what  we  might  call  points  of 
technical  detail.  At  what  point  in  the  course 
would  the  CSE  and  O-level  courses  diverge? 
One  advantage  of  World  Studies,  we  sugges¬ 
ted  to  the  SAC  members,  was  that  a  CSE  stu¬ 
dent  balatedly  showing  O-level  promise  could 
transfer  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  term 
—  although  we  would  expect  a  preliminary 
decision  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  third 
term  so  as  to  allow  prospective  O-level  candi¬ 
dates  to  put  in  additional  work  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Another  worry  concerned 
students  moving  in  and  out  of  the  catchment 
area.  What  would  happen  to  a  student  who 
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moved  from  doing  World  Studies  at  Groby  to 
doing  a  single-subject  specialism  at  another 
school  or  to  a  student  who  moved  to  Groby 
having  studied  specialisms  elsewhere?  In 
reply,  we  pointed  out  that  this  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs  whenever  a  student  moves  from  one 
school  to  another  and  both  schools  offer 
specialisms.  For  instance,  the  O-level  or  CSE 
historian  studying  the  nineteenth  century  can, 
upon  moving,  be  required  to  take  up  medie¬ 
val,  contemporary  or  even  classical  history. 
One  consolation  we  could  offer  was  that 
special  concessions  are  usually  made  by  CSE 
boards  to  students  arriving  at  a  school  some 
way  through  a  CSE  course.  Normally,  a  stu¬ 
dent  arriving  between  the  first  and  second 
year  of  study  would  be  required  to  produce 
only  half  the  amount  of  continuous  assess¬ 
ment  work  demanded  by  the  syllabus  in 
question.  Parents,  it  was  reported,  were  also 
concerned  about  what  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  least  able.  Would  they  find  the 
course  too  complex?  On  this  point  we  made 
reference  at  the  debriefing  session  to  the 
availability  of  a  teacher  in  charge  of  com- 
pensatary  education  who  would  not  only  help 
in  the  classroom  but  who  would  also  play  a 
central  role  in  the  production  of  workbooks. 

However,  the  principal  misgiving  of  parents, 
as  conveyed  to  us  during  the  Consultation  and 
at  the  debriefing  session,  was  over  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  bringing  in  core  World  Studies 
in  one  fell  swoop.  This  misgiving  was  presen¬ 
ted  in  a  number  of  forms.  ‘If  the  subject  began 
as  an  option,  wouldn’t  all  students  opt  for  it 
willingly  |n  time  as  the  course  proved  itself?’ 
Or:  ‘Isn’t  this  a  further  example  of  students 
in  this  area  being  used  as  guinea-pigs  for 
experimentation?’  Responding  to  these  points, 
we  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  skills  to  be 
learnt  in  World  Studies  and  the  Humanities 
specialisms  overlapped  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of  the  teacher 
having  to  acquire  and  put  into  practice  a 
range  of  totally  new  teaching  techniques.  For 
these  reasons  the  experimentation  involved 
was  experimentation  from  a  position  of 
strength.  What  is  more,  the  team  had  all  at¬ 
tended  in-service  workshops  and  conferen¬ 
ces  relevant  to  World  Studies  and  also  placed 
confidence  in  the  back-up  facilities  for  World 
Studies  available  in  Leicestershire  (e.g.  the 


local  UNESCO  ASPRO  network  and  the  CEWC 
Development  Education  service  of  Leicester 
Polytechnic).  A  new  College,  we  suggested, 
was  just  the  place  where  a  World  Studies 
programme  could  more  easily  get  off  the 
ground  since  we  could  build  up  resources 
using  the  Initial  Stocking  Grant  and  we  could 
appoint  teachers  qualified  and  wishing  to 
teach  the  course.  To  use  the  ISG  to  stock 
cupboards  for  subjects  which  would  slowly 
lose  ground  under  a  gradualist  implementa¬ 
tion  of  World  Studies  would  not  make  the  best 
financial  sense. 

Alj  in  all,  jt  was  clear  that  parental  mis¬ 
givings  as  raised  at  the  debriefing  session 
were,  in  the  main,  about  details  and  that  root 
and  branch  objections  of  principle  to  World 
Studies  were  noticeable  by  their  absence.  In 
the  light  of  this  finding,  the  executive  team 
agreed,  shortly  afterwards,  that  World  Studies 
would  become  the  compulsory  core  Humani¬ 
ties  subject  for  all  students  as  from  August 
1979. 

Partnership 

The  whole  process  of  preparation,  consul¬ 
tation  and  decision-making  had  left  us  ex¬ 
hausted  but  elated.  Our  chosen  format  had 
allowed  for  an  in-depth  dialogue  with  parents 
and  with  community  interests  of  a  kind  en¬ 
visaged  jn  the  recent  Taylor  Report  A  New 
Partnership  for  our  Schools.  ‘In  our  view’, 
say  the  Taylor  Committee,  ‘a  school  is  not  an 
end  in  itself;  it  is  an  institution  set  up  and 
financed  by  society  to  achieve  certain  objec¬ 
tives  which  society  regards  as  desirable  and 
it  is  subject  to  all  the  stresses  to  which 
society  itself  is  subject.  It  is  vital,  therefore, 
that  teachers  have  the  support  of  people 
outside  the  school  in  the  increasingly  difficult 
task  of  attaining  these  objectives  and  dealing 
with  these  stresses.’ (4) 

The  partnership  we  had  entered  into,  by 
means  of  a  full  and  frank  consultation,  had 
not  only  led  to  the  acceptance  of  World  Stu¬ 
dies  as  the  core  Humanities  curriculum  but 
had  also  contributed,  in  no  small  way,  to 
parental  and  community  acceptance  of  the 
need  to  internationalise  the  curriculum.  A 
number  of  helpful  suggestions  proffered  by 
parents  and  members  of  the  local  community 
are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  being  written  into 
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the  CSE  syllabus  as  amendments  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  East  Midlands  Regional  Ex¬ 
amination  Board. 

The  World  Studies  movement  does  itself 
a  disservice  if  It  fails  to  use  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  harness  the  interest  and  support  of 
parents  who  are  rarely  as  bog-tied  to  tra¬ 
ditionalism  as  the  stereotype  (defence  mec¬ 
hanism?)  common  in  many  a  staffroom  would 
suggest.  This  point  was  touched  upon  in  a 
comment  sheet  on  the  Consultation  penned 
by  one  of  the  panellists:  ‘It  .is  my  belief’  he 
wrote,  ‘that  curriculum  change  is  often  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  wrong  direction.  Innova¬ 
tors  attempt  to  introduce  change  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  driving  forces  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  release  the  pressure  of  restricting  for¬ 
ces.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  World 
Studie's  evening  was  that  jt  approached  the 
problem  from  both  ends  at  the  same  time!  It  is 
sobering  that  educational  innovation,  founded 
as  it  must  be  on  an  act  of  faith,  depends  upon 
the  creation  of  relationships  of  mutual  trust 
between  teachers  and  pupiis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  teachers  and  parents  on  the  other.’ 

Had  we,  however,  made  it  clear  enough 
that  the  consultation  was  indeed  a  consulta¬ 
tion  and  not  merely  window-dressing?  The 
same  writer  continued:  ‘I  would  worry  if  it  be¬ 
came  merely  a  sophisticated  form  of  referen¬ 
dum.  The  interesting  question  js  —  is  it  a 
means  of  selling  a  decision  that  has  already 
been  made,  or  of  informing  one  that  hasn’t? 
Everyone  involved  in  such  an  enterprise 
should  know.’ 

6.  PREPARING  FOR  CORE  WORLD  STUDIES 

Our  goal  having  been  achieved,  we  turned  to 
the  myriad  of  practical  problems  with  which 
we  had  to  grapple  before  the  start  of  the  next 
academic  year  when  an  increased  intake  of 
some  300  students  would  begin  World  Stu¬ 
dies.  What  books  and  other  resources  should 
we  order?  What  workbooks  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten?  What  supplementary  materials  would  be 
required  for  the  most  able  and  less  able?  How 
could  we  best  organise  the  Involvement  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  course?  How  should  we  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  student  should  be 
entered  for  the  GCE  or  CSE  examination? 
The  questions  were  legion. 

The  experience  and  insight  gained  with  the 


190  pioneers  who  had  begun  World  Studies 
in  August  1978  proved  invaluable.  We  had 
been  able  to  try  out  and  test  reactions  to  a 
range  of  textbooks  and  were  able  to  make 
purchasing  decisions  in  the  light  of  experien¬ 
ces  gained  in  the  classroom.  (See  Table  VI). 
We  were  also  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  produced  enough  workbooks  and 
worksheets  of  a  really  high  standard.  Yes, 
goodish  material  had  been  produced  on 
World  Poverty,  Disasters  and  so  on,  but  any 
experienced  eye  could  tell  it  had  been  put 
together  in  a  rush.  A  more  studied  approach 
to  materials  preparation  was  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Resourcing  the  course  seemed  less 
formidable  a  task,  however,  when  news  came 
through  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  De¬ 
velopment  Education  had  approved  our  appli¬ 
cation  for  funds  to  establish  a  World  Studies 
Resources  Centre  at  the  College  to  provide 
conference,  viewing  and  study  facilities  for 
Leicestershire  teachers  involved  in  World 
Studies,  Development  and  Multi-Cultural  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  Centre  js  also  producing  a 
quarterly  World  Studies  Journal  to  provide  a 
forum  for  those  involved  in  and  concerned 
about  internationalising  the  curriculum (5). 

‘Involvement’ 

Helpful  experience  of  the  logistics  of  the 
Involvement  section  of  the  syllabus  was 
gained  last  summer  term  when  the  first  year 
of  World  Studies  students  planned  and  set 
about  thejr  projects.  Just  before  the  Easter 
break,  a  two-day  World  Studies  Fair  was  held 
at  the  College.  Representatives  of  organisa¬ 
tions  such  as  Oxfam,  Christian  Aid,  Toe  H, 
the  Leicester  Community  Relation  Council 
and  IVS  were  invited  to  set  up  and  man  stalls 
to  which  students  could  go  and  discuss  their 
ideas  for  involvement.  Some  fascinating  pro¬ 
jects  have  since  emerged.  One  group  are 
organising  a  mobile  exhibition  on  Apartheid 
which  will  be  displayed  at  church  halls, 
schools  and  other  public  places  in  the  area. 
A  musically  talented  group  if  students  is 
writing  a  ‘Rock  against  Racism’  opera  to  be 
put  on  at  the  College  and  at  a  city  theatre. 
Many  students  have  opted  for  UNESCO 
ASPRO  package  exchange  projects,  and 
quite  a  few  are  researching  into  the  culture 
of  a  country  of  thejr  own  choice  with  a  view 
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to  laying  on  a  presentation  at  the  College. 
An  Indian  Evening,  a  Guatemalan  Evening 
and  an  Italian  Evening  are  on  the  drawing 
board. 

A  group  of  enthusiastic  but  not  very  aca¬ 
demic  lads  have  built  a  chicken  coop  as  their 
contribution  to  the  College’s  nascent  Alter¬ 
native  Farm  and  are  to  experiment  with  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  hen  and  duck  to  see  which 
produce  the  highest  yield  of  eggs.  They  are 
also  planning  to  experiment  with  a  range  of 
herbal  feeds.  Another  group  are  trying,  with 
the  help  of  the  Science  Faculty,  to  design  and 
build  a  windmill  to  provide  electricity  for  the 
coop.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
students  who  involved  themselves  in  the  May 
General  Election  by  going  to  political  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  area  and  challenging  candidates  to 
elaborate  upon  their  attitudes  to  and  pro¬ 
posals  on  a  wide  range  of  global  issues. 

Clearly,  the  work  arising  out  of  the  In¬ 
volvement  section  of  the  syllabus  is  one  way 
through  which  the  dividing  line,  if  it  ever 
existed,  between  the  College’s  community 
and  ‘school’  role  is  becoming  blurred  to  the 
point  where  it  js  non-existent.  Maybe,  the 
community  college  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
World  Studies  approach  —  and  vice-versa. 

Work  with  colleagues 

Mention  has  been  made  on  a  couple  of 
occasions  of  the  support  given  by  the  Science 
Faculty  to  World  Studies  developments.  One 


key  task  we  set  ourselves  .in  the  run-up  to 
August  1979  was  to  fully  acquaint  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  other  faculties  with  World  Studies, 
its  aims  and  implementation.  Hence,  one  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  jn  March  we  led  a  staff  meet¬ 
ing  on  ‘Skills,  Attitudes  and  Values  learnt 
through  World  Studies’.  The  staff  was  divided 
into  four  groups,  each  containing  at  least  one 
member  of  the  College’s  five  faculties,  and 
each  group  was  asked  to  involve  itself  in  an 
activity  followed  by  discussion.  Half  way 
through  the  meeting,  the  staff  were  called  to  a 
plenary  session  to  share  their  experiences 
and  to  discuss  the  issues  raised.  One  group 
had  listened  to  the  UNESCO  3.01  ‘Cat  and 
Mouse  Fantasy’;  one  had  watched  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  TV  documentary  ‘Five  Minutes 
to  Midnight’;  one  had  played  a  ranking  game 
based  upon  a  selection  of  ‘Rich  and  Poor’ 
cards  marketed  by  the  Ely  Resources  and 
Technology  Centre (6);  and  one  had  played 
Oxfam’s  Poverty  Game.  These  activities  had 
clearly  been  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the 
plenary  proved  stimulating  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking.  Several  colleagues  remarked  upon  the 
relevance  for  the  emergent  adult  of  the  is¬ 
sues  raised  in  World  Studies.  Since  then, 
‘World  Studies  across  the  Curriculum’  has 
appeared  on  the  agenda  of  a  Head  of  Faculty 
meeting  as  we  feel  it  important  to  establish 
links  with  teachers  of  other  subjects,  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  which  are  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned  and  which  are  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous. 

Finally,  we  have  sought  to  build  upon  the 
partnership  with  parents  and  community  mem¬ 
bers  forged  by  the  World  Studies  consulta¬ 
tion.  A  number  are  participating  with  stu¬ 
dents  in  Involvement  projects  and  we  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  policy  to,  from  time  to 
time,  invite  a  parent  to  attend  World  Studies 
workshops  and  conferences  with  us  in  the 
hope  that  the  insights  so  gained  will,  in  course 
of  time,  filter  through  to  the  community  at 
large.  John  Seymour,  Vicar  of  Kirby  Muxloe 
and  a  parent  and  govenor,  accompanied  us 
to  the  Minority  Rights  Conference  at  Matlock 
in  late  March  and  he  is  writing  up  his  im¬ 
pressions  for  the  World  Studies  Journal.  We 
hope  he  will  be  but  the  first  of  a  number  of 
parents  to  attend  such  one-day  and  weekend 
events.  Another  idea  is  to  set  up  a  parental 
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body  to  meet  together  occasionally  to  review 
resource  material  for  the  Journal.  Plans  are 
also  afoot  to  launch  the  Associated  Exam¬ 
ination  Board’s  proposed  AO  syllabus  in  De¬ 
velopment  Studies  as  an  evening  class  for 
sixth-formers  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Perhaps  we  should  do  no  more,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  than  to  quote  from  Professor  God¬ 
frey  Brown’s  recent  article  in  The  New  Era: 
‘Applying  appropriate  professional  pressure 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  stage  to  which  the 
world  studies  movement  has  now  come.  This 
means  exploiting  vigorously  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  influencing  education,  formal,  non- 
formal  and  informal  alike,  to  recognise  that 
being  concerned  with  national  sovereignty  or 
regional  political  or  economic  groupings  is 
not  enough.’ (7) 

JOHN  AUCOTT,  HILARY  COX, 

ALAN  DODDS,  DAVID  SELBY 


The  authors  are  all  teachers  at  Groby  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Leicestershire. 
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The  Whole  World  to  Choose  From: 
planning  a  study-visit  to  a  developing  country 

Tim  Bartlett,  Stantonbury  Campus,  Milton  Keynes 


This  article  describes  the  lengthy  process  of  delibera¬ 
tion  and  activity  which  resulted  in  a  group  of  teachers 
and  students  making  a  study-visit  to  Tanzania.  Stanton¬ 
bury  Campus  is  a  new  comprehensive  school  for  13-18 
year  old  students  which  has,  as  Tim  Bartlett  puts  it, 
‘an  atmosphere  for  curriculum  innovation  which  has 
become  a  tradition.’ 


Stantonbury  Campus 

The  Campus  is  the  first  of  the  new  community 
and  leisure  developments  in  Milton  Keynes,  a 
third  generation  new  city  being  built  roughly 
half-way  between  London  and  Birmingham. 
The  Campus  is  a  large  complex;  the  first  of 
three  closely-integrated  12-18  Comprehensive 
schools  opened  in  1974,  the  second  in  1978. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  —  called  students 
on  the  Campus  —  will  be  4,500:  at  present  it  is 
1,700  and  rising  weekly  as  families  move  in  to 
the  city. 

The  Campus  includes  many  other  facilities 
shared  with  the  community:  shops,  theatre, 
church,  youth  centre,  leisure  centre,  music 
centre  and  a  large  health  centre.  Further  de¬ 
velopments  are  planned,  but  the  Campus  is 
already  the  hub  of  extensive  community  activ¬ 
ity  and  the  buildings  are  rarely  empty.  It  en¬ 
joys,  through  extensive  playing-fields  and 
natural  landscaping,  a  pleasantly  rural  setting 
in  a  city  which  promises  to  be  one  of  Britain’s 
most  successful  attempts  at  creating  a  spac¬ 
ious  and  quiet  place  in  which  some  250,000 
people  may  one  day  live. 

The  Schools 

The  opportunity  to  design  a  secondary  school 
curriculum  ab  initio  created  an  atmosphere 
for  curriculum  innovation  which  has  become 
a  tradition.  An  interdisciplinary  studies  course 
during  the  first  two  years  —  called  Shared 
Time  —  culminates  in  a  term  spent  exploring 
life  in  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world,  and  is 
a  natural  reflection  of  the  very  strong  empha¬ 
sis  placed  in  the  school  on  mutual  trust  and 
respect  between  students,  and  between  stu¬ 


dents  and  staff.  The  relatively  relaxed  atmos¬ 
phere  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  teaching 
styles  enables  different  facets  of  the  issues 
to  be  examined  in  different  ways. 

Indeed,  although  Shared  Time  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  core  curriculum,  the  majority  of 
students,  following  a  spiral  curriculum  pattern, 
will  meet  the  issues,  discuss  the  problems  and 
debate  the  position  of  developing  countries  at 
other  points  in  their  school  career  and  in  sub¬ 
jects  as  diverse  as  Biology,  Art  and  European 
Studies.  One  of  the  results,  incidentally,  of  the 
energies  released  by  the  planning  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  visit  to  Tanzania,  was  the  setting  up  of  a 
working  party  to  encourage  an  even  more 
coherent  pattern  by  plotting,  and  hopefully 
plugging,  any  gaps. 

The  Project 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Campus  it  was  en¬ 
visaged  that,  drawing  on  the  resources  which 
only  a  true  community  school  of  large  size  can 
command,  there  would  be  a  pattern  of  visits 
to  inform  and  reinforce  the  curriculum  strat¬ 
egy.  For  three  years  little  progress  was  made, 
but  by  December  1977  the  usual  historical  co¬ 
incidence  of  time,  place  and  people  breathed 
life  into  an  idea  which  was  currently  lying 
dormant  in  the  minutes  of  a  long-disbanded 
Expedition  Committee. 

The  three  staff  who,  from  that  date,  have 
steered  the  project  came  together  with  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  and  motivations;  I  had 
worked  for  Oxfam  before  teaching;  Bob  Moon 
is  Senior  Deputy  Head  and  responsible  for 
Curriculum  and  Organisation  in  Bridgewater 
Hall  School;  Ruth  Goldberg  teaches  Shared 
Time  in  Brindley  Hall  School.  The  first  meet¬ 
ings  established  the  principles  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  these  have  guided  all  subsequent 
decisions: 

1 — It  should  be  possible  for  the  group  to 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  a  project 
relevant  to  the  country  visited. 
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2 —  No  student  should  be  excluded  from  the 
group  through  inability  to  make  a  fina- 
ancial  contribution. 

3 —  The  visit  should  be  part  both  of  a  co¬ 
herent  study  programme  for  the  group 
and  of  the  School’s  Development  Edu¬ 
cation  programme. 

4 —  The  Community  at  large  should  be  in¬ 
volved  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 

The  work  thus  fell  into  four  main  sections: 
the  group,  the  project,  the  funds,  and  the 
school  and  community. 

Chronology  1:  The  Group 

In  the  final  week  of  each  summer  term  —  and 
on  every  fourth  Friday  throughout  the  year  — 
the  normal  timetable  at  Stantonbury  is  sus¬ 
pended.  The  staff  offer,  and  the  students  opt 
for,  a  range  of  activities  which  widen  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  imaginative  limits.  We  decided 
to  use  the  week  in  July  1978  to  provide  an 
introduction  to  developing  countries.  This 
would  be  complete  in  itself,  but  would  also 
aim  to  establish  a  group  which  might  visit  a 
developing  country  in  1979.  40  students  joined 
the  three  staff  and  spent  the  week  in  the  youth 
hostel  at  Stow-on-the-Wold.  The  week  includ¬ 
ed  a  variety  of  inputs:  an  Oxfam  speaker, 
simulation  games,  and  group  games  intended 
to  be  both  fun  and  to  establish  a  group  ident¬ 
ity.  The  Drama  Department  had  many  useful 
ideas  for  these  latter  activities. 

Important,  too,  was  the  day  of  fund-raising: 
sponsorship  was  secured  from  family  and 
friends,  and  was  based  on  cash  paid  per  item 
of  information  discovered  about  surrounding 
villages.  This  was  planned  in  advance  by  vis¬ 
iting  the  villages  ourselves.  It  was  important 
because  it  gave  us  a  start  on  a  massive  fund¬ 
raising  problem;  and  because  it  provided  a 
float  with  which  to  start  those  further  activit¬ 
ies.  From  the  start  we  emphasised  the  tentat¬ 
ive  nature  of  our  plans,  stressed  the  problems 
of  finance  and  location,  and  generally  tried  to 
underpin  the  students’  immense  enthusiasm 
with  a  foundation  of  realism. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  we  decided  that,  for 
those  wishing  to  continue,  there  would  be 
weekly  meetings  in  school  time  from  Sept¬ 
ember:  a  crucial  decision.  These  meetings 
have  been  the  key  to  the  group’s  coherence. 
They  have  reflected  the  changing  state  of  the 


project:  early  ones  were  dominated  by  inform¬ 
ation  and  fund-raising;  later  ones  with  intens¬ 
ive  survival  Swahili  lessons  given  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  with  O  level  Swahili  and  East 
Africa  experience.  The  early  decision  to  pool 
all  money  raised  was  important;  and  the  var¬ 
iety  of  fund-raising  activities  organised  and 
run  by  the  students  was  very  impressive. 

For  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  some  stud¬ 
ents  left  the  group  during  the  year.  Typical 
were:  exam  pressures,  parental  concern  over 
the  war  with  Uganda,  alternative  family  sum¬ 
mer  plans.  To  replace  at  least  one,  we  decided 
to  invite  the  local  School  for  the  Deaf,  the 
Gatehouse  School,  to  select  a  pupil:  a  decis¬ 
ion  we  are  all  delighted  with.  Jackie  Blake 
joined  us  in  March.  We  were  also,  by  Easter 
1979,  in  a  position  to  take  four  more  students 
from  Stantonbury,  and  choosing  from  amongst 
the  70  applicants  presented  real  problems. 
The  group  already  ranged  in  age  from  14-18, 
so  the  choice  of  those  eligible  was  wide.  A 
member  of  the  group  was  elected  to  join  the 
three  staff  in  the  selection  process,  which  was 
by  written  application  and  interview.  We 
would  not  do  it  this  way  again:  the  process 
was  unnerving  for  the  less  articulate.  Thus  we 
would  next  time  want  to  select  members  by 
recommendation  through  the  School’s  tutorial 
structure. 

The  subsequent  problem  of  how  to  integrate 
the  new  members  into  the  group  was  solved 
by  Ruth  and  myself  taking  the  group  camping 
on  a  fairly  primitive  but  beautiful  site  for  five 
days  at  Easter  whilst  Bob  went  on  a  recon¬ 
naissance  trip  to  Tanzania  funded  by  the 
Commonwealth  Foundation.  Both  activities 
were  vital  to  the  project.  Whilst  camping, 
friendship  groups  were  determinedly  mixed, 
temporarily  split,  in  a  variety  of  activities  and 
household  tasks,  and  this  was  a  well-under¬ 
stood  and  successful  method  of  creating  what 
became  a  happy,  relaxed  group  identity. 

The  group  has  worked  hard:  option  days, 
evenings,  visits  to,  for  example,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Institute,  were  all  valuable.  As  the  date 
for  departure  approached,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  meetings  was  measurably  happier  as  a 
result  of  being  together  as  often  as  possible, 
solving  problems,  and  sharing  some  uninter¬ 
esting  tasks  (like  cooking  and  washing  up). 

There  have  been  some  problems  in  allowing 
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the  group  largely  to  create  itself,  rather  than 
structuring  it  ourselves,  and  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  is  one  of  them;  but  on  the 
whole  we  are  pleased  with  what  has  been 
achieved  over  the  past  year.  The  group  con¬ 
sists  of  four  boys  and  thirteen  girls. 

Chronology  2:  The  Project 

In  December  1977  it  seemed  we  had  the  whole 
world  to  choose  from.  Oxfam  helped  to  narrow 
down  this  rather  large  field  in  two  ways: 
firstly  their  Education  Officer,  Og  Thomas, 
suggested  projects  in  the  Caribbean,  India 
and  East  Africa,  which,  from  his  experience, 
would  enable  our  group  to  make  a  useful 
contribution;  then  we  were  invited  to  Oxfam 
headquarters  to  look  at  the  project  files  and 
talk  over  our  needs  with  members  of  staff 
experienced  both  in  work  overseas  and  in 
projects  involving  young  people  visiting  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  This  help  proved  invalu¬ 
able.  We  made  contacts,  who  gave  us  further 
help  and  contacts,  until  we  had  to  stop  and 
take  stock  of  the  advice  we  had  received  and 
make  a  decision.  We  chose  to  approach  the 
Tanzania  Society  for  the  Deaf’s  school  near 
Dar-es-Salaam  for  three  main  reasons: 

1 —  It  met  the  ‘useful  contribution’  criterion: 
reports  suggested  there  was  scope  for 
help  with  laying  out  an  adventure  play¬ 
ground. 

2 —  We  were  interested  in  the  development 
strategy  adopted  by  Tanzania,  and  lucid¬ 
ly  advocated  by  her  President,  Julius 


Nyerere. 

3 — The  Open  University  is  based  in  Milton 
Keynes  and  both  Stantonbury  and  Tan¬ 
zania  figure  as  case  studies  in  one  of  its 
Education  courses.  Thus  there  was  con¬ 
tact  between  the  Campus  and  the  team1 
of  course  writers,  and  Bob  in  particular 
had  developed  an  interest  in  the  country 
as  a  result. 

Although  it  was  not  a  major  consideration 
at  the  time,  it  very  soon  became  clear  that  the- 
fact  that  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Tan¬ 
zania  are  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  project,  particularly  with  fund¬ 
raising;  also,  the  proximity  to  the  Campus  of 
the  Gatehouse  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the 
increasingly  close  links  fostered  by  its  Head, 
Ron  Guppy,  seemed  —  though  the  idea  was 
vague  at  the  time  —  to  offer  future  possibilit¬ 
ies.  These  are  likely  to  be  further  exploited  in 
the  longer  term,  including,  we  hope,  staff 
exchanges. 

Correspondence  with  the  Tanzania  Society 
for  the  Deaf  proved  warm  and  friendly  from 
the  very  start  and  we  were  fortunate  that  an 
Open  University  team  including  a  friend  of  the 
Campus,  Bob  McCormick,  was  due  to  visit  Dar 
in  January  1979.  Bob  McCormick  was  gener¬ 
ous  with  his  time  whilst  there,  visited  the 
Society  and  the  School,  and  was  able  to 
establish  excellent  relations  for  us  both  with 
them  and  with  the  Tanzanian  authorities. 

Bob  Moon’s  reconnaissance  visit  at  Easter 
finalised  arrangements:  the  importance  of  vis¬ 
its  in  person  cannot  be  too  highly  stressed. 
Another  piece  of  good  luck  was  that  the 
Society  had  been  able  to  raise  the  money  loc¬ 
ally  for  a  new  dormitory  block:  this  would  not 
be  needed,  though  complete,  until  September 
so  would  be  available  for  our  use.  The  actual 
tasks  we  could  undertake  widened  to  include 
laying  out  a  football  pitch,  teaching  the  Tan¬ 
zanian  pupils  to  swim,  and  providing  some 
advice  and  help  to  the  teachers  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  physical  education  —  a  field  in  which 
Ruth  has  particular  expertise.  We  were  by 
now  sure  that  we  had  found  a  really  excellent 
location  for  our  visit. 

Chronology  3:  the  funds 

In  our  first  proper  planning  meeting,  in  Janu- 
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ary  1978,  we  estimated  that  £7,000  would  be 
necessary  to  take  a  group  of  20  to  a  develop¬ 
ing  country.  We  were  optimistic  about  being 
able  to  find  the  money  —  an  optimism  which 
carried  us  through  the  twleve  months  in  which 
little  cash  actually  arrived  in  the  bank  ac¬ 
count.  However,  contact  had  been  made, 
through  chance  meetings  at  educational  con¬ 
ferences,  with  two  people  who  gave  every  en¬ 
couragement  at  the  time  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  started  which  resulted  in  substantial 
grants  later  from  the  organisations  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

By  September  1978  we  had,  however,  only 
the  £250  raised  in  the  summer  week  in  Stow. 
At  the  first  group  meeting  of  the  school  year 
we  discussed  how  to  continue.  Amongst  all 
the  more  traditional  methods  of  fund-raising 
one  worthy  of  mention  was  the  students’ 
making  of  cakes  and  biscuits  and  selling  them 
to  the  staff  at  morning  coffee  break.  This  not 
only  spread  awareness  of  our  project  in  the 
quiet  way  we  preferred,  but  also  gave  the 
group  a  very  important  sense  of  activity  and 
common  purpose.  The  baking  continued  on 
an  almost  daily  basis,  and  raised  some  £150. 
It  was  interesting  for  us  to  observe  that  even 
when  large  donations  arrived  —  and  were 
received  with  great  pleasure  —  the  group  still 
found  the  steady  raising  of  small  sums  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfying.  We  feel,  very  strongly,  that 
this  self-help  spirit  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  whole  project. 

The  three  staff,  leaving  the  students  to 
organise  their  own  fund-raising,  which  finally 
totalled  some  £600,  concentrated  on  grant¬ 
giving  bodies.  During  October  and  November 
we  wrote  some  350  letters  to  such  bodies. 
Using  the  Directory  published  by  the  Charities 
Aid  Foundation,  and  reading  virtually  every 
entry  in  it,  we  applied  to  every  organisation 
which  had  some  interest  in  projects  of  this 
sort.  We  prepared  a  five-page  summary  of  the 
project  to  accompany  the  letters,  and  wrote 
individually-worded  letters  to  all  oragnisations 
which,  we  thought,  would  particularly  wel¬ 
come  an  application  from  us.  This  proved  a 
succesful,  but  lengthy,  method  of  tackling  the 
problem:  we  also  visited  trustees  when  re¬ 
quested,  corresponded  at  length  on  occasion 
and  —  the  other  approach  —  tried  to  reduce 
costs  by  asking  airlines  whether  they  would 


give  us  advantageous  rates.  (This  was  un¬ 
successful;  but  after  many  inquiries  and  visits 
to  travel  agents  we  accepted  an  offer  to  sell  us 
tickets  at  a  price  guaranteed  to  be  maintained, 
provided  we  purchase  them  early.) 

The  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Found¬ 
ation,  John  Chadwick,  visited  the  Campus  in 
early  December.  He  was  able  to  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  invaluable  advice,  particularly  on 
contacting  the  different  British  and  Tanzanian 
authorities  in  the  right  way.  He  strongly  coun¬ 
selled  a  reconnaissance  visit  and  encouraged 
successful  application  to  the  Foundation  for 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

It  seemed,  by  February,  as  if  we  might  have 
to  make  a  choice  as  a  group.  We  had  by  now 
enough  money  given,  pledged  or  raised  to 
send  one  adult  and  six  students,  paying  all 
costs  as  originally  envisaged  which  would 
have  meant  choosing  amongst  the  current 
group  members;  or  else  we  could  send  a 
larger  group  paying,  say  75%  of  the  costs. 
Fortunately,  this  choice  did  not  have  to  be 
made;  after  a  lull,  positive  responses  to  our 
applications  arrived,  and  it  became  clear  that 
we  would  meet  our  target,  and  could  send 
17  +  3  as  planned. 

In  March  we  provided  a  lengthy,  complete 
progress  report  for  all  the  many  people  who 
had  helped,  and  held  a  meeting  with  all  par¬ 
ents.  We  presented  the  project  to  them  in  full, 
and  discussed  with  them  our  idea  that  they 
might  contribute  the  cost  of  food  whilst  in 
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Tanzania,  on  the  grounds  that  their  child 
would  have  eaten  whilst  at  home.  All  readily 
agreed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  level  of  con¬ 
tribution  was  both  fair  and  reasonable.  We 
made  a  calculation  based  on  figures  provided 
by  Bob  McCormick. 

The  final  contribution,  from  the  Queen’s 
Silver  Jubilee  Trust,  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
group  the  week  before  we  fly,  and  with  it  we 
shall  comfortably  exceed  our  original  target, 
enabling  us  to  use  some  of  the  student-raised 
funds  to  take  a  variety  of  equipment  with  us 
for  the  school.  Bob  Moon  had  made  a  tentative 
list  whilst  there. 

School  and  Community 

We  always  intended  that  the  project  should 
benefit  the  whole  school  and  have  some  im¬ 
pact  on  the  community  at  large.  These,  briefly, 
have  been  the  initiatives: 

1 —  Local  news  coverage. 

2 —  Articles  for  magazine  and  journals. 

3 —  The  making  of  three  video  programmes 
for  broadcast  on  the  city’s  cable  tele¬ 
vision  service,  and  for  use  by  the  school. 

4 —  The  assembling  of  a  wide  variety  of  mat¬ 
erials  for  the  Campus  Resources  Centre. 

5 —  A  local  appeal  for  simple  toys  and 
games  to  take  with  us. 

6 —  Discussions  with  many  people  about  the 
most  appropriate  ways  to  feed  back  the 
visit’s  experiences,  for  example  into  the 
schools’  mainly  staff-written  curriculum 
materials,  and  into  evening  classes  and 
exhibitions. 


KILQUHANITY  HOUSE 

CASTLE  DOUGLAS,  SCOTLAND 

Proudly  Scottish;  truly  international;  honestly 
co-educational;  really  comprehensive.  About  40 
boys  and  girls,  8-18. 

Further  particulars  from  headmaster 
JOHN  M.  AITKENHEAD  M.A.  (Hons.),  Ed.B. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
38/40  Eton  Avenue,  London  NW3 
Tel.  794  3391 

Realistic  approach  to  modem  Education 
Emphasis  on  English,  French  and  German 

E.  PAUL  Ph.D. 


We  expect  to  identify  further  areas  on  our 
return. 

Conclusion 

It  may  appear,  and  does  so  at  times  to  us, 
that  chance  and  luck  have  played  a  large  part 
in  this  project.  Certainly  those  words  appear 
in  this  article;  but  apart  from  what  I  described 
as  a  historical  coincidence  of  time,  place  and 
people  to  start  the  project  off,  most  of  the 
good  fortune  has  been  the  identifying  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  defined  our  objectives  clearly:  a 
group,  a  project,  funds,  and  an  educational 
programme,  and  pursued  them;  and  others 
saw  in  our  project  their  opportunity  to  help  in 
the  process  of  increasing  global  awareness  of 
mutual  problems  and  pleasures. 

We  still,  after  18  hopeful,  exciting,  hard¬ 
working  months,  have  a  small  list  of  hopes 
left:  we  hope  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to 
seek  similar  opportunities;  that  links  between 
us  and  the  Tanzania  Deaf  School  will  develop; 
and  finally,  that  we  will  have  made  one  more 
small  contribution  to  promoting  the  ideal  of  a 
more  caring  world. 

TIM  BARTLETT 


As  mentioned  in  the  article,  Tim  Bartlett  is  one  of  the 
three  teachers  involved  in  Stantonbury’s  visit  to  Tan¬ 
zania.  The  article  was  written  in  July  1979,  shortly 
before  the  group  left  for  Darles  Salaam. 


MONKTON  WYLD  SCHOOL 

nr  Charmouth,  Dorset 

(Recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education) 

Pupil  involvement  through  school  meeting. 
Flexible  method  of  individual  teaching.  About  80 
boys  and  girls  10-18.  Apply  staff  for  admissions. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER  SCHOOL 

LETCHWORTH 

is  an  educational  community  of  some  500 
boys,  girls  and  adults  practising  education 
on  sane  and  successful  modern  lines.  The 
seven  school  houses  provide  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  children  from  4  to 
18.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Garden 
City,  amidst  rural  surroundings  and  beautiful 
gardens. 
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Introducing  Changes  in  World  Studies: 
a  summary  of  dos  and  don’ts 

Simon  Fisher,  World  Studies  Project,  London 


Here  is  a  distillation  of  advice  and  experience  offered 
by  the  teachers  who  wrote  the  foregoing  articles.  It 
is  intended  to  be  of  practical  use.  In  addition  it  serves 
to  draw  out  the  remarkable  unity  of  outlook  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  underlies  the  diverse  activities  portrayed 
in  this  issue. 

The  brief  article  ‘Working  for  Change-Insights  and 
Homilies’  which  appeared  in  The  New  Era,  Vol.  60 
No  4,  can  usefully  be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  one. 


The  four  principal  articles  in  this  issue  des¬ 
cribe  a  few  of  the  many  varied  ways  in  which 
teachers  and  students  in  schools  are  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  wider  world.  Previous 
issues  of  The  New  Era  provide  further  ex¬ 
amples  (see  particularly  Vol.  59,  No.  4,  Vol. 
60,  Nos.  2  &  4). 

It  is  probable  that  many  readers  will  them¬ 
selves  be  engaged  in  similar  activities,  or  be 
pioneering  new  approaches.  For  them  what 
follows  may  be  of  interest  and  value  simply  as 
the  shared  experience  of  colleagues. 

There  may  be  others,  however,  who  will 
wish  to  venture  into  thjs  field  for  the  first  time 
and  for  whom  some  practical  advice  might 
prove  useful  at  the  outset. 

With  this  particularly  in  mind  each  of  the 
other  contributors  has  been  asked  three  ques¬ 
tions: 

—  If  you  were  giving  advice  to  a  colleague  in 
another  school  which  steps  would  you 
advise  them  most  definitely  to  take? 

—  What,  from  your  experience,  are  obvious 
mistakes  to  be  avoided? 

—  Is  there  any  aspect  of  what  you  have  des¬ 
cribed  that  you  would  not  repeat  if  you 
were  to  do  it  again? 

The  responses  made  fall  naturally  into  one 
or  more  of  six  categories  and  they  are  tabu¬ 
lated  below  under  these  headings:  strategy 
and  tactics,  content,  students,  colleagues, 
local  area,  the  individual.  Similar  replies  have 
for  convenience  been  blended  together  and 
the  wording  has  been  adjusted  to  give  a 
general  field  of  reference. 


Some  of  the  advice  may  appear  either  too 
elementary  or  too  idealistic,  but  may  be  none 
the  less  useful  for  that. 

Its  broad  scope  is  an  indication  of  the 
range  of  factors  that  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  planning  an  activity  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  or  indeed  when  introducing  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  almost  any  area  of  the  curriculum. 

Obviously,  however,  no  claim  js  made  as  to 
comprehensiveness  or  infallibility. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
omissions,  as  well  as  to  reflect  on  points  of 
disagreement. 

Strategy  and  Tactics 

It  is  a  good  idea  to: 

—  Plan  at  least  a  year  in  advance. 

—  Make  the  activity  available  to  pupils 
across  the  whole  ability  range. 

—  Provide  a  coherent  structure  for  the  ac¬ 
tivity  but  allow  room  for  spontaneity  and 
initiative  within  it.  Teachers  need,  perhaps, 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  ‘at  risk’  — 
not  to  define  the  boundaries  of  argument 
or  structure  too  tightly. 

—  Provide  shared  .  information  and  exper¬ 
ience,  especially  through  role-play  and 
simulation,  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

—  Be  extremely  discriminating  about  the  use 
of  published  materials.  Making  your  own 
can  avoid  confusion  or  alienation  espec¬ 
ially  amongst  less  ‘academic’  students. 
Alternatively  materials  produced  in  other 
schools 'may  be  suitable,  and  cheaper.  The 
World  Studies  Project  has  a  small  selec¬ 
tion  of  these. 

—  See  films  through  before  using  them. 
Catalogues  can  be  seriously  misleading. 

—  Have  a  working  relationship  with  the  reme¬ 
dial  staff  in  your  school  so  that  profes¬ 
sionally  graded  versions  of  the  materials 
can  be  produced. 

—  Make  the  activity  voluntary  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  and  make  sure  those  who  don’t 
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participate  or  attend  feel  they  are  missing 
something. 

—  In  the  case  of  a  visit  overseas  ensure  that 
there  is  a  useful  job  to  be  done  which  is 
if  possible  related  to  the  normal  work  and 
interests  of  the  participants.  It  helps  too  to 
have  a  fully  documented  reserve  list  to 
avoid  crises  arising  from  late  drop-outs. 

Content 

It  is  a  good  idea  to: 

—  Avoid  looking  simply  at  Third  World  prob¬ 
lems.  Taking  a  more  global  standpoint 
initially  enables  issues  to  be  seen  in  a 
broader  context  and  the  nature  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  a  point  for  debate.  For  ex¬ 
ample  world  poverty  may  come  to  be  seen 
as,  in  part,  a  function  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  relations  and  thus  a 
problem  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

—  Take  issues  arising  in  school,  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  the  country  and  examine  how 
they  relate  to  global  ones. 

—  Incorporate  a  historical  perspective  in 
any  activity. 

Students 

It  is  a  good  idea  to: 

—  Work  towards  a  climate  of  mutual  respect 
and  co-operation  in  the  classroom  and 
throughout  the  school  in  which  ideas  and 
plans  can  be  debated  with  the  minimum 
of  ‘put-downs’. 

—  Involve  students  as  much  as  possible  in 
all  stages  of  the  activity,  in  planning  as 
much  as  in  implementation. 

—  Encourage  them  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  views  and  actions,  not  to  accept 
without  question  those  of  their  parents, 
friends  or  teachers. 

—  Make  opportunities  for  students  to  actively 
experience  what  is  being  taught.  ‘Exper¬ 
iential  activities’  inside  school,  including 
visitors,  and  involvement  with  community 
groups  and  institutions  outside  can  both 
play  a  part. 

Colleagues 

It  js  a  good  idea  to: 

—  Plan  and  carry  out  the  activity  with  one  or 
more  colleagues.  Apart  from  the  possible 
benefits  of  increased  brain-power  and  re- 
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duced  emotional  stress,  it  can  also  be  a 
demonstrable  example  of  co-operation  and 
interdependence  which  students  might 
find  instructive. 

—  Find  ways  of  letting  staff  jn  other  depart¬ 
ments  know  what  is  happening  and  en¬ 
listing  the.ir  support  if  possible.  Misunder¬ 
standings  on  their  part  can  be  destructive. 
(So  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  un¬ 
derstanding.) 

—  Make  use  in  the  activity  of  the  varied  ex¬ 
perience  and  skills  contained  within  the 
school  staff,  teaching  and  non-academic. 
The  most  immediate  resource  is  often  the 
most  underused. 

Local  Area 

It  is  a  good  idea  to: 

—  Involve  parents  in  discussing  and  planning 
the  activity. 

—  Relate  the  activity  to  the  interests  of 
people  in  the  area  and  publicise  it  by  all 
available  means. 

—  Establish  contact  with  local  restaurants, 
travel  agents,  lorry  drivers,  businessmen, 
and  others  who  might  have  experience  of 


the  wider  world. 

—  Make  links  with  community  groups  of  all 
kinds  so  that  pupils  can  gain  practical 
experience  in  or  out  of  school  time. 

—  In  the  case  of  a  new  course,  gain  credi¬ 
bility  by  getting  the  support,  preferably 
written,  of  local  industry,  the  business 
world  and  further  and  higher  educational 
institutions. 

—  Seek  the  assistance  of  key  local  people 
for  the  activity. 

The  Individual 

It  may  help  to: 

—  Tackle  the  problems  created  by  one’s  own 
attitudes  and  reflect  both  on  their  role  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  activity  and 
how  they  relate  to  problems  in  the  wider 
world. 

SIMON  FISHER 


Simon  Fisher  has  been  working  for  the  World  Studies 
Project  since  April  1979.  Previously  he  was  a  teacher 
of  social  studies  at  Hartcliffe  School,  Bristol. 


Standing  Conference  on 

Education  for  International  Understanding 

Michael  Storm,  Inner  London  Education  Authority 


The  other  articles  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Era  are  all 
about  debate  and  decision  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
school  and  school  classroom.  The  articles  are  a  vivid 
reminder  that  it  is  at  these  levels  that  significant  cur¬ 
riculum  change  in  world  studies  takes  place. 

But  debate  and  decision  at  local  levels  need  to  be 
supported  by,  and  strengthened  and  enriched  by, 
deliberations  at  other  levels  also.  For  example,  at 
national  level.  This  article  describes  a  new  forum  for 
such  deliberations  in  Britain. 


Background 

The  one  day  conference  held  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Institute,  Kensington,  on  11th  June 
1979  represented  the  culmination  of  some  two 
years’  work  by  a  committee  meeting  regularly 


at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies, 
University  of  London.  The  members  of  that 
committee  were  stimulated  by  various  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  initiatives  —  the  UNESCO 
Recommendation  on  International  Education 
(1974),  the  Green  Paper  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Science  (1977),  and  the  set¬ 
ting-up  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Develop¬ 
ment  Education  (1977).  They  were,  however, 
anxious  that  one  unintended  result  of  the  so- 
called  ‘great  debate’  might  be  a  reduction  in 
the  international  dimension  of  the  curriculum. 

From  this  concern  developed  a  view  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  a  single  body  that 
could  articulate  and  argue  the  claims  for  this 
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international  dimension,  in  conjunction  with 
and  on  behalf  of  the  multifarious  groups  and 
organisations  concerned  with  specific  aspects 
of  international  education.  This  view  was  re¬ 
inforced  at  a  meeting  organised  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Education  in  World  Citizenship,  in  July 
1978,  at  which  Shirley  Williams  (then  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  for  Education  and  Science)  wel¬ 
comed  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Standing 
Conference  and  announced  that  a  grant  of 
£5,000  would  be  made  available  to  enable 
such  a  conference  to  be  established. 

The  meeting  at  the  Commonwealth  Institute 
thus  had  two  basic  purposes:  to  canvass  the 
views  of  a  wide  variety  of  existing  groups 
about  whether  such  a  Standing  Conference 
was  needed  and  what  its  functions  should  be, 
and  to  place  the  affairs  of  such  a  conference 
upon  a  more  formal  constitutional  footing. 
Papers  supplied  to  those  attending  contained 
an  outline  of  objectives  which  included  ‘the 
co-ordination  of  activities  by  the  individuals, 
groups,  agencies  and  institutions  active  in  the 
field  of  international  understanding’  and  the 
provision  of  a  ‘much  needed  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  a  platform  from  which  statements, 
requests  and  proposals  can  be  issued.’ 

The  133  participants,  comprising  academ¬ 
ics,  teachers,  advisers,  administrators  and 
voluntary  workers,  with  representatives  of 
subject  associations  and  other  interest 
groups,  were  welcomed  by  the  Conference 
president,  Dr  Richard  Hoggart,  who  read 
messages  of  goodwill  from  David  Lane  (Com¬ 
mission  for  Racial  Equality)  and  Denis  Carr 
(UNESCO).  Mr  Lane  stressed  the  need  for 
educators  to  be  aware  of  the  multi-cultural 
context  of  their  work,  and  the  need  for  an 
outward-looking  curriculum,  whilst  Mr  Carr’s 
message  reminded  members  of  the  1974  res¬ 
olution  to  which  Britain  was  a  signatory. 

Scepticism  and  enthusiasm 

Dr  Hoggart’s  presidential  address  was  a  jud¬ 
icious  blend  of  scepticism  and  enthusiasm,  an 
argument  tellingly  punctuated  by  personal 
reminiscence.  Dr  Hoggart  reminded  the  as¬ 
sembled  miscellaneous  philanthropists  that  it 
was  all  too  easy  to  become  a  good-hearted 
but  soft-headed  ‘hurrah  group’,  specialising  in 
a  diffused,  generalised  goodwill.  It  was  em¬ 
phatically  not  the  case  that  greater  knowledge 


lessens  animosity:  to  know  all  is  not  to  forgive 
all.  Educators  could,  however,  opt  for  a  cert¬ 
ain  qualified  understanding  rather  than  a 
parochial  or  chauvinistic  curriculum. 

Moving  on  to  an  analysis  of  ‘the  inter¬ 
national  idea’,  Dr  Hoggart  saw  this  concept 
as  embracing  both  a  perception  of  universal 
human  needs  and  attributes,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  distinctive  strengths  of  different  cult¬ 
ures.  Discussing  the  ‘classic  parochialism’  of 
the  English,  he  instanced  the  evident  lack  of 
interest  in  areas  such  as  the  UNCTAD  debates 
on  the  New  International  Economic  Order,  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  conference,  and  the  current 
arguments  over  alleged  ‘neo-colonialism’  in 
the  field  of  news  communications.  In  all  these 
areas  of  concern  (including  the  recent  EEC 
elections)  too  much  was  being  left  to  profes¬ 
sional  negotiators,  who  could  not  expect  any 
‘echo  back’  from  an  involved  and  informed 
nation. 

There  was  much  work  for  a  Standing  Con¬ 
ference  to  do;  it  would  be  working  in  a  society 
whose  undeniably  multi-racial  character  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  majority.  The  context 
of  the  present  initiative,  said  Dr  Hoggart, 
could  hardly  be  less  propitious. 

Higher  Education  was  preoccupied  with 
budgetary  constraints;  multi-disciplinary 
courses  were  no  longer  fashionable;  adult 
education  thrived  on  local  history  and  English 
literature;  and  the  Arts  generally  lacked  an 
international  dimension.  The  critical,  central 
task  was  the  devising  of  school  syllabuses,  a 
task  that  would  require  rigorous  intellectual 
effort  if  it  was  not  to  end  as  ‘a  simple-minded 
mess’.  He  expected  the  Conference  to  have  a 
long,  slow  and  difficult  genesis  as  it  embarked 
upon  the  unfashionable  task  of  wrenching  the 
attention  of  eductors  and  administrators  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  UK  navel. 

Conflict  and  change 

Observations  from  the  floor  rapidly  revealed 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  interests  that  a 
Standing  Conference  might  have  to  represent. 
After  an  observation  that  the  meeting  itself 
was  visually  insufficiently  multi-racial  (an 
almost  mandatory  comment  at  all  such  gather¬ 
ings?),  Dr  Henry  Slater  (College  of  Ripon  and 
York  St  John)  responded  to  the  President’s  in¬ 
junction  to  be  ‘hard  and  nasty’  by  challenging 
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several  assumptions.  Dr  Slater  did  not  believe 
that  one  should  start  by  being  preoccupied 
with  allegedly  autonomous  cultures,  which  led 
to  an  unintended  divisiveness;  he  thought  an 
environmentalist  viewpoint  would  be  more 
productive.  He  urged  an  emphasis  on  change 
and  reminded  the  conference  that  not  all  con¬ 
flicts  are  irrational. 

Mr  S.  Phillips  (British  Association  of  Former 
International  Civil  Servants)  pointed  out  that 
‘a  forum  should  be  something  physical’  and 
deplored  the  fact  that  there  was  no  visible 
symbol  of  internationalism  in  the  London 
landscape.  Mr  D.  Hurd  (European  School, 
Culham)  was  one  of  several  contributors  who 
praised  the  work  of  the  Council  for  Education 
in  World  Citizenship  in  the  schools,  whilst 
Miss  S.  Stokes  (National  Association  of  Youth 
and  Community  Education  Officers)  reminded 
members  that  the  informal  sector  was  import¬ 
ant.  It  would  be  regrettable,  she  thought,  to 
become  too  preoccupied  with  the  curriculum 
to  the  exclusion  of  non-student  youth. 

Several  contributors  had  reservations  about 
the  President’s  picture  of  an  increasingly  par¬ 
ochial  Britain.  Ms  E.  Wilderspin  and  Ms  C. 
Webb,  university  tutors  in  London  and  Man¬ 
chester  respectively,  believed  that  ordinary 
people  were  interested  in  wider  world  quest¬ 
ions,  and  that  this  greater  awareness  was  oft¬ 
en  triggered  by  personal  travel.  Many  partici¬ 
pants  were  uneasy  about  what  they  saw  as  a 
neglect  of  non-intellectual  sorts  of  knowing. 
Those  making  pleas  for  the  affective  di¬ 
mension  Included  Mrs  Kayina  (Harmony,  an 
organisation  concerned  with  cross-cultural 
adoptions  and  fostering),  Mr  A.  Dickson 
(Community  Service  Volunteers),  and  Mrs  A. 
MacDonald  (Womans  Corona  Society,  con¬ 
cerned  with  internationally  mobile  mothers). 
Dr  R.  Homan  (Brighton  Polytechnic)  remind¬ 
ed  us  that  the  notion  that  cognitive  under¬ 
standing  would  somehow  transfer  to  affective 
attitudes  was  ‘a  hopeful  but  under-researched 
assumption’. 

Vested  interest  in  altruism 

Before  the  morning  session  ended  several 
speakers  attempted  to  identify  ‘priority  areas’ 
for  the  nascent  Standing  Conference.  For 
Deborah  Sander  (Commonwealth  Institute)  it 
was  teacher-education;  for  Gordon  Scotney 


(UNESCO’s  Associated  Schools  Project)  it 
was  the  primary  schools.  The  dangerous  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  sort  of  collective  ego-trip,  initial¬ 
ly  pointed  out  by  Dr  Hoggart,  were  lucidly 
analysed  by  Professor  I.  O’Conner  (School  of 
Peace  Studies,  Bradford  University).  There 
was  too  much  altruism  around  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  he  argued.  Wholly  altruistic  people, 
however,  are  somehow  marginal  people.  In 
any  case  most  people  merely  have  an  altruist¬ 
ic  margin,  and  Professor  O’Connor  thought  it 
would  have  been  salutary  to  have  broadened 
the  membership  to  include  other  interests  — 
multinational  corporations,  trade  and  Treas¬ 
ury  officials,  and  so  on.  In  fact  altruism  could 
be  regarded  as  a  vested  interest  of  those 
present,  who  were  engaged  professionally 
and  academically  in  furthering  international 
understanding. 

Criticisms  and  reservations 

The  afternoon  session  was  notable  for  the 
emergence  of  a  critique  of  the  whole  notion  of 
a  standing  conference.  Who  needed  it?  What 
would  it  actually  do  that  was  not  being  under¬ 
taken  already? 

It  may  be  that  lunchtime  discussions  had 
highlighted  the  wealth  of  internationalist  in¬ 
itiatives  represented  by  those  attending  the 
meeting,  and  that  this  had  suggested  either 
that  no  new  initiative  was  needed  or  that  co¬ 
ordinating  such  idiosyncratic  interest-groups 
would  be  a  thankless  and  impracticable  task. 
These  reservations  were  eloquently  expressed 
by  Og  Thomas  (Oxfam)  who  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  being  co-ordinated  and  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  happy  with  Mr  E.  O’Connor’s  assurance 
that  the  term  ‘co-ordinate’  need  have  no  hier¬ 
archical  connotations.  Mr  O’Connor  (Extra 
Mural  Department,  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies,  London  University)  had  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  provisional  executive  com¬ 
mittee  since  its  inception. 

During  the  afternoon’s  discussion,  two 
major  areas  of  debate  gradually  emerged; 
contributors  had  already  queried  the  apparent 
emphasis  on  formal  education,  and  this  was 
taken  up  by  a  representative  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Social  Science  Teachers  who  argued 
that  a  concern  for  legitimising  international 
studies  through  examinations  and  certification 
might  confer  status  on  both  courses  and 
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students  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  in  real  under¬ 
standing.  As  well  as  this  formal/informal 
polarity,  a  broad  division  could  be  discerned 
between  those  who  envisaged  a  low-profile 
organisation  and  those  who  saw  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  some  sort  of  creative  think-tank. 

The  former  role  was  stressed  by  Mr  E.  O’ 
Connor  and  Mr  G.  Scotney,  who  saw  the  new 
body  as  a  clearing  house  and  the  focal  point 
for  an  information  network,  a  view  endorsed 
by  Miss  P.  Jones  (Nene  College),  Dr  J.  E. 
Salmon  (Council  for  National  Academic 
Awards),  Dr  H.  Slater  (College  of  Ripon  and 
York  St  John)  and  Dr  J.  Henderson  (World 
Education  Fellowship).  Dr  Henderson  noted 
that  the  clearing  house  notion  had  been  criti¬ 
cised  by  colleagues  present  who  were  work¬ 
ing  full-time  in  the  area  of  international  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that  practising  teachers,  education 
administrators,  and  others  present  seemed  to 
welcome  the  idea. 

Dr  Henderson  envisaged,  ideally,  a  ‘World 
Studies  Institute’  which  would  be  an  access¬ 
ible  reference  point  for  any  interested  parties, 
including  visitors  from  overseas.  This  ‘inform¬ 
ation  exchange’  function  was  endorsed  by 
Professor  O’Connor  (Bradford  University) 
who  reminded  us  of  the  need  to  reach  into  the 
wider  teaching  community.  Within  the  area  of 
development  education,  the  Centre  for  World 
Development  Education  has  been  functioning 
as  a  clearing-house  (albeit  a  creative  one) 
for  some  time,  and  its  director,  Mr  Derek 
Walker,  believed  that  we  were  entering  a 
critical  phase.  We  were  now  in  sight  of  goals 
that  were  scarcely  discussed,  say,  twenty 
years  ago.  But  the  cruder  interpretations  of 
the  core-curriculum  notion  certainly  posed  a 
threat,  with  global  concerns  being  seen  as 
marginal.  The  new  body  could  be  invaluable 
in  the  development  of  a  containment  strategy 
by  which  existing  achievements  could  be  con¬ 
solidated.  Mutual  support  was  needed  in  a 
context  of  adversity,  Mr  Walker  observed. 

Think  tank 

Other  contributors  emphasised  the  creative 
think-tank  role  —  indeed  the  spectrum  seemed 
to  run  from  the  maintenance  of  up-to-date 
lists  of  adresses  to  the  commissioning  of 
major  research  programmes.  Mr  J.  Poxon 
(King  Alfred’s  College,  Winchester)  suggest¬ 


ed  that  there  was  a  need  for  investigations 
into  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  strategies 
whilst  Mr  M.  Storm  (ILEA  Inspectorate)  advo¬ 
cated,  as  research  themes,  the  relationships 
between  Third  World  Studies  and  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education,  and  between  the  environ¬ 
mentalist  and  development  studies  approach¬ 
es  to  world  topics.  Mr  O.  Thomas  (Oxfam 
Education)  saw  no  need  for  a  mere  clearing¬ 
house  but  suggested  an  exploration  of  school- 
community  linkages,  whilst  Dame  Margaret 
Miles  (Advisory  Committee  for  Development 
Education)  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of  an 
academically  high-powered  Centre,  assisting 
teachers  to  clarify  their  thinking  on  inter¬ 
national  issues.  Other  contributors,  including 
Mr  G.  MacDonald  (ILEA  Learning  Materials 
Service)  and  Mr  D.  Wright  (Keswick  Hall 
College)  were  attracted  by  the  concept  of  a 
powerful  pressure  group  which  would  keep 
stressing  the  world  dimension. 

Two  cautionary  strands  intersected  these 
debates  (formal/informal  sectors;  clearing¬ 
house/think-tank  roles).  Led  by  Mr  H.  Lashley 
(Commission  for  Racial  Equality)  a  sequence 
of  speakers  expressed  reservations  about  the 
‘global’  rationale  for  the  proposed  Standing 
Conference.  Mr  Lashley  claimed  that  this  pre¬ 
occupation  with  world  affairs  risked  diverting 
our  attention  from  our  own  backyard,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  problems.  There  was 
some  support  for  Mr  Lashley’s  view  that  we 
might  be  engaged  upon  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  distancing  exercise,  but  several 
contributors,  including  Dame  Margaret  Miles 
and  Miss  G.  M.  Rickins  (Director  of  Education, 
Brent)  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  feasible  to 
postpone  education  about  the  rest  of  the  world 
until  all  domestic  UK  problems  had  been 
solved. 

Financial  resources 

The  second  cautionary  strand  concerned  re¬ 
source  constraints,  and  the  need  for  any  new 
organisation  to  cut  its  coat  according  to  its 
cloth.  These  questions  were  raised  by  Mr 
Derek  Heater  (Brighton  Polytechnic)  who 
apologised  for  mentioning  such  mundane 
matters  as  office  accommodation,  equipment, 
and  secretarial  support.  In  dealing  with  these 
queries  Mr  O’Connor  indicated  that  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Conference  might  be  accommodated  with- 
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in  the  new  premises  being  acquired  by  the 
Centre  for  World  Development  Education  and 
mentioned  a  sum  of  around  £30,000  per  an 
num  that  would  be  needed,  if  the  Conference 
was  to  work  effectively  on  a  modest  agenda 
Fund-raising  constraints  made  it  even  more 
imperative  to  pin-point  specific  projects  that 
the  Conference  could  undertake.  (Earlier  Mr 
O’Connor  had  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr 
P.  K.  C.  Millins,  former  principal  of  Edge  Hill 
College,  who  had  undertaken  the  organisation 
of  the  day’s  programme.) 

Salutary  revelations  of  the  nature  of  the 
resource  constraints  were  provided  by  Mr  F. 
Cammaerts  (Principal,  Rolle  College)  who 
developed  an  interesting  analogy  with  the 
Central  Bureau  for  Educational  Exchange, 
and  reminded  us  that  ‘a  national  co-ordinating 
and  information  service  is  not  a  cheap  thing’, 
and  by  Mr  Armstrong  (One  World  Trust)  who 
described  his  own  experience  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  large  committees  and  the  value  of  ad 
hoc  teams  and  specific  projects. 

Mr  I.  Dunlop  (Jordanhill  College)  under¬ 
lined  this  concern,  stressing  the  urgent  need 
to  define  limited  priorities.  Mr  Dunlop  saw 
these  as  being  the  validation  of  sound  pract¬ 
ice,  the  dissemination  of  such  practice,  and 
the  commissioning  of  teaching  materials.  On 
the  latter  point  Mr  N.  Beswick  (Institute  of 
Education,  London  University)  urged  the 
avoidance  of  the  duplication  of  existing 
resources. 

Unfortunately  Dr  Hoggart  had  to  leave  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  discussion,  but  before 
leaving  he  summed  up  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 


ing.  He  was  confident  that  there  was  general 
support  for  the  setting-up  of  a  Standing  Con¬ 
ference,  whilst  conceding  that  much  remained 
to  be  resolved,  including  the  rival  claims  of 
formal  and  informal  education,  and  the  various 
alternative  characterisations  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  a  clearing-house,  think-tank,  pressure 
group  and  information  centre. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  Mr  O’Connor 
said  that  he  felt  that  the  provisional  executive 
Committee  had  been  greatly  encouraged  and 
that  there  was  clearly  a  mandate  for  further 
activity,  though  certain  strategic  decisions 
about  the  Conference’s  role  could  not  be  post¬ 
poned  in  view  of  the  very  real  constraints 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  several  speak¬ 
ers.  He  appealed  for  individuals,  organisations 
and  institutions  to  become  members  of  the 
new  body,  whose  first  annual  general  meeting 
would  be  held  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies  on  16th  November  1979.  Mr 
O’Connor  concluded  by  thanking  Dr  Hoggart 
for  presiding  over  the  day’s  deliberations,  and 
Mr  J.  Callander  of  the  Commonwealth  Institute 
who  provided  both  accommodation  and  sust¬ 
enance  for  Conference  members. 

MICHAEL  STORM 


Michael  Storm  is  staff  inspector  for  Geography  and 
Environmental  Studies,  Inner  London  Education 
Authority.  Further  information  about  the  Standing  Con¬ 
ference  is  available  from  Mr  P.  K.  C.  Millins,  c/o  Extra¬ 
mural  Department,  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies,  Malet  Street,  London,  WC1E  7HP. 
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Since  January  1976  the  subscription  to  The  New 
Era  has  remained  constant  at  £3.  But  from 
January  1980,  due  to  massive  increases  over  the 
last  four  years  in  all  kinds  of  cost,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  £5.  We  apologise  to  our  readers,  but 
hope  that  they  will  be  grateful  that  we  have 
managed  to  hold  back  the  increase  for  so  long. 
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Jim  Annand,  international  secretary  of 
the  World  Education  Fellowship  1950- 
1962,  died  in  July  1979. 

Tributes  and  letters  of  appreciation 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New 
Era. 
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